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PHILOSOPHY AND COMMON SENSE 
(Presidential Address) 


ROM time to time we meet the statement that philoso- 

phy is bankrupt. It is a statement which comes from 
the philosophers themselves. To an outsider it must sound 
rather strange. He does not hear the astronomer or the 
physicist complain that astronomy or physics is bankrupt, 
unless, indeed, the astronomer or the physicist turns phi- 
losopher, and when that happens, of course one may ex- 
pect to hear anything. The statement is a confession of 
failure on the part of philosophy to solve the problems it 
set out to solve and of failure to solve the pressing prob- 
lems of the present. It is common to hear the philosopher 
declare that the conclusions of philosophy are in continual 
need of revision, that what he puts forth to-day he may have 
to withdraw or modify to-morrow. Naturally, if he has no 
confidence in his own conclusions, it is not surprising that 
other people should refuse to pin their faith to those con- 
clusions. Sometimes the philosopher will make the claim 
that he has discovered the key to the problems of philoso- 
phy, but he cannot get any other philosopher to use the key 
or even to admit that it is a key. 

But we do not need the confession of the philosopher in 
order to know that philosophy is bankrupt. The evidence 
is on all sides of us. Philosophy speaks with a hundred dis- 
cordant voices; it has not a single straightforward answer 
to any of the great questions that have been put to it. If 
nothing of importance depended upon the solution of these 
questions, if philosophy were a game which a man might 
take up as a relaxation from the serious business of life, no 
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harm would result from the futile efforts of the philoso- 
phers. But the questions on which philosophy is engaged 
intimately affect the happiness of mankind, and no issue can 
be more serious than that. 

The name of philosopher is a very noble name—lover of 
wisdom. If the word “philosophy” were erased from the 
title-page and contents of all works of philosophy, would not 
the average intelligent man be surprised to hear the au- 
thors of these works called lovers of wisdom? And if he 
were told that these works embody the wisdom of the world, 
might he not reasonably ask: “If this be wisdom, what is 
folly?” Wisdom may roughly be said to consist in knowing 
and keeping the proportions of things, certainly in not go- 
ing to extremes. But has there ever been anyone who could 
compete with the philosopher in going to extremes? Wis- 
dom, like health, resides in a balance, and the philosopher 
does not observe the balance. One philosopher will say that 
everything is mind; another that everything is matter; a 
third that everything is number; a fourth that everything 
is illusion; a fifth that everything is space-time. One of 
them goes so far as to assert that there is no such thing as 
a person or a thing, but only a state of affairs; and when 
he condescends to use the word “thing,” he encloses it in 
quotation marks. The philosopher is supposed to be en- 
gaged upon the great problems of life; but to the layman 
the philosopher himself must seem to be something of a 
problem. 

The impression is often forced upon one that the philoso- 
pher is out for a sensation, that he feels he has not fulfilled 
his function as a philosopher till he has propounded some- 
thing startling. But surely the desire of startling people 
ought not to be reckoned an essential ingredient of the love 
of wisdom. You can get startling things from a lunatic; 
you can get them from a nightmare. Witness the para- 
doxes with which the philosopher has stocked his study, and 
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witness the uses to which he has put these paradoxes. 
Doubtless a paradox may at times serve a good purpose by 
jolting a solemn prig out of his self-complacency; it may 
serve a good purpose by bringing to light the inaccuracy of 
a traditional definition; it may be useful in bringing out a 
writer’s own inaccuracy in applying a definition. But para- 
dox is emphatically not the food on which the philosopher 
should feed. Instead of laughing at a paradox and bewail- 
ing his stupidity in not being able to see the catch in it, the 
philosopher solemnly proceeds to make it the basis of a sys- 
tem and to prove by it that mankind has hitherto been the 
victim of illusion. 

In consequence of these paradoxes various schools have 
arisen which spend their time battling over the significance 
of the paradoxes. A favorite method of dealing with them 
is to divide the universe into two worlds, one consisting of 
realities, and the other of appearances, and then to consign 
the paradoxes to the world of appearances. But a para- 
doxical appearance suffers from the same mortal weakness 
as a paradoxical reality. There can be no more of a con- 
tradiction in an appearance than in a reality. You cannot 
have an intrinsically impossible appearance. An appearance 
may be in conflict with reality, but it cannot be in conflict 
with itself. A plane figure cannot even appear to be at 
once a circle and a square. Everything that the philoso- 
pher advances to prove that a reality of a given kind is in- 
trinsically impossible may be employed to prove that an 
appearance of the same kind is also intrinsically impossible. 
Alice in Wonderland wondered what the flame of a candle 
would look like if it were blown out. If an object cannot in 
reality be a flame and be blown out, neither can it appear 
to be a flame and appear to be blown out. The division of 
the universe into reality and appearance is an utterly in- 
effective and misleading expedient for explaining the para- 
doxes that have been invented by the philosopher. 
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In dealing with a problem which has proved intractable, 
it is wise to begin by asking, What is wrong with the state- 
ment of the problem? Are we sure that it is accurately 
and literally worded? Are we sure that no important factor 
has been omitted? Many a problem ceases to be a problem 
when it is fully and accurately stated. It is the common 
phrases and turns of language which have presented the 
philosopher with most of his problems, and without a careful 
scrutiny of the wording of the problems he runs the risk of 
building a philosophy on a figure of speech. 

The philosopher is searching for the ultimate cause of 
things; he is seeking an answer to the last “Why.” But his 
search will be fruitless unless he knows when the last 
‘“‘Why” has been answered. The last “Why” has been an- 
swered when there is no conceivable positive answer to the 
question “Why not.” Why is a circle round? Well, why 
shouldn’t it be round? Can anyone say anything positive 
in answer to that question? And yet the philosopher im- 
agines that he is laying down something profound and illu- 
minating when he pronounces that a circle is round because 
of its roundness, which is equivalent to saying that it is 
round because of the fact that it is round. The question 
“Why” is nonsense unless there is something to be said in 
answer to the question “Why not.” In like manner, “Why 
not” is nonsense unless the question “Why” admits of some 
kind of positive answer; for example, Why are there not 
four sides to a triangle? 

The philosopher sets out to explain and ends by explain- 
ing away. He should first ask himself, Does the thing need 
explaining? You can only explain by means of something 
which is plainer than the thing to be explained. And if, 
as the philosopher not uncommonly concludes, nothing is 
plain, then it is not plain that there is a problem to be ex- 
plained. In a parallel way, the philosopher will say of a cer- 
tain principle, which everyone accepts and acts upon, that 
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it is not proved; and his attitude is copied by the flippant 
popular writer who says that no one has thus far succeeded 
in proving that two and two makes four. The implied con- 
clusion is that there is some doubt about the truth of the 
principle. The philosopher has failed to put to himself the 
question, Does the principle require proof? The only propo- 
sition that requires proof is the proposition that is not evi- 
dent; for proving means making evident something that is 
not evident, and that can only be done by appeal to some- 
thing that is already evident. The philosopher retorts that 
nothing is self-evident, and gravely sets about proving his 
assertion by referring to two or three generally accepted 
propositions which some philosopher has called in question. 
Even if there were some justification for questioning these 
propositions—and we need not pause to dispute the point— 
it could only be by reason of something that is evident. But 
quite apart from this, the philosopher has fallen into the 
common fallacy of arguing from a special case to a universal 
rule. This is his argument: “Two or three generally ac- 
cepted propositions have been shown not to be self-evident ; 
therefore, no proposition is self-evident.” With such a con- 
clusion as a principle, how does he ever expect to prove any- 
thing? You can only prove a proposition by means of prem- 
ises which do not themselves require proof. Add to this, the 
principle nullifies the philosopher’s own claim to have proved 
certain propositions to be questionable. You must ultimate- 
ly come to the self-evident or you can never prove anything, 
not even that a proposition is questionable. 

Now and then a philosopher will be accused of kicking 
down the ladder by which he climbed to his position; and 
sometimes the philosopher will reply with a smile that the 
accusation is true, but will ask, Where is the harm of it? 
The accuser and the accused are both wrong. The philoso- 
pher did not kick down the ladder: it is still standing. He 
did not climb to his position by the ladder: it was pointed 
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in the opposite direction. He abandoned the ladder and 
reached his position by a leap. It was not the power of rea- 
son, it was will power, that landed him in his position. Ifa 
philosopher starts by laying down a set of premises, then 
a conclusion which condemns the premises condemns the 
philosopher. What happened was that he failed to examine 
his premises. There are no premises to be found anywhere 
which could justify the extravagant contentions of many 
of our philosophers. Muddled thinking and confused state- 
ment which in a scientist would be visited with the severest 
criticism are suffered to pass almost without comment in 
the case of the philosopher. The premises with which he 
starts are packed with implications which await his investi- 
gation; the pity of it is that he shows no signs of investi- 
gating them. 

If you are going to solve the mysteries of life, you must 
start with the facts of life, not with a theory, and emphati- 
cally not with a theory which questions or denies those 
facts. It is remarkable that not a few philosophers seem 
to confuse mere supposition with hypothesis. An hypothe- 
sis or theory is devised as a means of explaining or codr- 
dinating certain data, and it is the data which suggest the 
hypothesis. A supposition may be made for the purpose of 
speculating on what our condition would be if the facts and 
data of experience were unknown or were of a different na- 
ture from what they are. This may at times be a perfectly 
legitimate proceeding, and it may have a useful application. 
But sometimes the philosopher will forget that he has made 
a mere supposition, and imagine that he has constructed an 
hypothesis, and challenge us to disprove his supposition. He 
is resorting to the fallacy of argumentum ad ignorantiam. 
The only way of disproving a supposition which is not self- 
contradictory is by comparing it with facts; but the phi- 
losopher in his very supposition has excluded all appeal to 
facts. His supposition may be consistent with things as 
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they might be; the only objection to it is that is it not con- 
sistent with things as they are. Supposing the earth were 
completely covered with water, how could you prove that it 
contained any dry land? Supposing there were no evidence 
for an external world, how could you know of the existence 
of an external world? 

One of the puzzling and annoying characteristics of the 
philosopher is his reckless habit of bestowing eulogistic 
titles upon himself. He will describe himself as especially 
bold and tough-minded because he declares his intention of 
abandoning all his convictions and certitudes in an attempt 
to solve the problems of philosophy. The boast is an idle 
one. In the first place, he never carries out his intention, 
for it cannot be done. A man may say anything he pleases, 
but he cannot think or do anything he pleases. He may say 
he saw a round square, but he cannot think he saw a round 
square. He may say, if he likes, that he saw a horse riding 
astride its own back, but we shall know what to think of 
him if he says it. In the second place, it is a queer exhibi- 
tion of boldness and tough-mindedness to refuse to grapple 
with a problem by doubting the existence of the problem; 
and you would doubt the existence of the problem if you 
abandoned all your convictions. 

Thus far we have been jotting down a few of the philoso- 
pher’s oddities, because these will help to explain the bank- 
ruptcy of philosophy. However, when you meet the phi- 
losopher in the street, you will not recognize him. You will 
find him quite normal. The philosopher in the lecture room 
and the philosopher in the street are two different persons. 
Neither of them copies the other and neither of them suffers 
himself to be influenced by the other. And this would seem 
to be the root cause of the bankruptcy of philosophy. 

The truth is, the philosopher is living in an artificial at- 
mosphere which keeps him from being honest with himself. 


1Cf. “The Mythical Doubter,” Thought, March, 1934. 
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I do not mean that he is consciously dishonest, but he is 
restrained by his environment from giving expression to 
his deepest convictions—convictions which he has never 
relinquished. He is forbidden to investigate these convic- 
tions and to draw out their implications. “There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of 
in your philosophy.” He is allowed to dream, but he is not 
allowed to face his convictions. These are the convictions 
which he shares with the rest of mankind. In other words, 
they are common sense. 

If we want to learn the fundamental convictions of a 
man, we look to his everyday actions and his spontaneous 
speech, not to his formulated doctrines, unless, indeed, these 
happen to be reflected in his actions. According to the time- 
honored phrase, actions speak louder than words. Com- 
monly his philosophical system sits very lightly on the phi- 
losopher. In his unofficial dealings with other people there 
is nothing to mark him off from the common run of men. 
He does not stare at you with wild unseeing eyes. More- 
over, he takes the ordinary precautions of the common man 
to preserve his health and sanity. In short, he gives evi- 
dence of having common sense. 

It was not philosophy, but common sense, that furnished 
the philosopher with the initial data which started him on 
his career in philosophy. These data suggested certain 
questions to him, some of them very deep questions, and his 
philosophy was an attempt to answer these questions. What 
has become of his original data? They have disappeared 
from the vision of the philosopher and he lives in an unreal 
world which is the creation of his own fancy. 

There is a test for a sound philosophy, just as there is a 
test for sanity; and the test is the same in both cases: com- 
mon sense. It is not a complete test which guarantees the 
correctness of all the philosopher’s conclusions; but, as far 
as it goes, it is a sure test. Observe that we are not asking 
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the philosopher to solve his problems by common sense. We 
are asking him to employ common sense to check his con- 
clusions wherever it is applicable. We are asking him to 
keep his eye on common sense and not to imagine a prob- 
lem where common sense tells him there is no problem. We 
are asking him to study the pronouncements of common 
sense and to explore their implications. 

The objection may be raised that “common sense” is a 
very vague term, that different people apply it differently, 
and, therefore, that it is useless as a test in philosophy. But 
the term need not be vague. We can limit it to the signifi- 
cation which it has on the lips of all mankind. We can limit 
its application to that to which all men agree it should be 
applied. In this application, common sense may be defined 
as that quality of men in general in virtue of which they 
accept and act upon principles and doctrines which are es- 
sential to their physical health and sanity. It is common 
sense which keeps a man out of the grave and the lunatic 
asylum, and it is only in this meaning that we are here us- 
ing the term. If there be a request for instances of the kind 
of propositions which all sane men accept and act upon, 
here are one or two: That there is a world outside of us; 
That the men we meet in the intercourse of life are not 
“such stuff as dreams are made of”; That men are endowed 
with the power of choice; That the human mind is not re- 
sponsible for the difference between an elephant and an 
onion. It is only the man who acts upon these propositions 
who is allowed to walk the streets of the city without a 
guard. 

When you have tabulated the propositions which men 
in general must exemplify in the action of life if they are 
to survive and remain sane, you have set down the pro- 
nouncements of common sense; and these pronouncements 
should constitute the irreducible minimum in the creed of 
the philosopher. On matters which are level to the compre- 
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hension of the common man it is far better to have the 
judgment of all humanity behind you than the judgment 
of a single philosopher. And if the philosopher wants a 
really fruitful subject for reflection, let him put to himself 
this question: Why is it that, in spite of all the difficulties 
of the philosopher, common sense is always right; and why 
is it that in his heart of hearts the philosopher himself ac- 
knowledges that it is right? 

Common sense satisfies the pragmatic test: it works. It 
satisfies the test of the man who invented the name of 
“pragmatism”: it makes a difference. Our institutions for 
the insane are an eloquent testimony to the enormous dif- 
ference it makes. 

If the philosopher is to effect a reconciliation between 
his philosophy and his normal manner of life, he must shake 
off the artificial restrictions and conventions which the 
schools have imposed upon him and come to grips with 
reality—the reality which his common sense stubbornly re- 
fuses to deny or to question. He is accustomed to boast 
of his philosophical detachment, but there is no merit in 
being detached from reality. He has the reputation of be- 
ing hard to satisfy with an argument; the real trouble with 
him is that he is too easily satisfied when the argument is 
against common sense. His studies and occupations have 
created in him an unnatural state of mind, so that he will 
say one thing as a philosopher and another thing as a com- 
panion or a friend. If there is to be a philosophy which 
shall be really worthy of the name, it must be one that can 
be carried into action in the land of living men; it must be 
one that will demonstrate, and not belie, the sanity of its 
champion. And such a philosophy will of necessity be rooted 


in common sense. JOHN J. TOOHEY. 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


es 
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THE PLACE OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY 
CURRICULUM 


(Annual Dinner Address) 


BRING you tidings neither of great peace nor of a great 
war. I present a plea for a crusade for more Scholastic 
philosophy for the laymen and laywomen and for others who 
are not clergymen in our Catholic colleges and universities. 
The title of this address ought to restrict me to the univer- 
sity curriculum, but the college and the university are so 
fused and confused that I may be permitted to range wider 
and to poach on the college curriculum. In fact, to meet the 
needs as I see them it might be necessary to go down into 
the high school and even into the grade schools with some 
kind of philosophical preparation to fully solve the problem. 
The fact ought to be emphasized that our attention must 

be turned to those who are not ecclesiastics and who are 
not studying philosophy as a preparation for theology. To 
all of these some of our colleges are already giving complete 
philosophical courses that are obligatory. In the new de- 
velopment they will find themselves far ahead of the pack. 
To all non-ecclesiastic students of our colleges and univer- 
sities we must be prepared to give complete philosophical 
training. It must be training imparted by especially pre- 
pared teachers, not only from the clergy, but from the laity, 
the sisterhoods and the brotherhoods as well. In the prepa- 
ration for their work they must meet and moot their com- 
mon philosophical problems, speculative and practical, and 
solve them before they are decided by untrained and un- 
thinking mobs. The students of our Catholic colleges and 
universities must be conversant with the problems and the 
solutions in every field of philosophy and they must be 
taught what is serviceable for thought and life and what is 
merely purposeless discussion. These students should re- 
ceive this complete philosophical background whether or 
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not they are going on for advanced work in the philosophi- 
cal disciplines. They should receive this complete philo- 
sophical training so that they may bring correct thinking 
and truthful principles into their specialized fields of litera- 
ture, science, arts, social service, politics, history and every 
other field. 

These convictions and incidental accusations are based 
on a study of our curricula, on practical experience with 
university departments and schools and on personal experi- 
ence as extension lecturer to hundreds of graduates of 
Catholic universities and colleges who seek, after gradua- 
tion, the additional philosophical content, elaboration and 
application which they did not receive during their school 
days. This last statement is particularly true of our lay- 
men and laywomen. They are vitally interested in philo- 
sophical study and research and are almost heroic in their 
efforts to step up their philosophical learning. This is due 
to one of two reasons. Either these men and women have 
had, during their college and university days, a course in 
philosophy so admirable as to have imbedded in them a per- 
petual interest in philosophical questions or they are seek- 
ing philosophical training in later life because they were 
cheated during college of the philosophical knowledge they 
now find necessary. In either case the laity, Catholic, and 
non-Catholic, incidentally, are manifesting a desire for more 
thorough philosophical training. It is one of the wonders 
of the age to those who do not understand the instinctive 
craving of the human mind for the deeper reasons for 
reality. 

There is need to emphasize the need of complete philo- 
sophical training in our colleges and universities as a pro- 
test against the fragmentary and disorderly philosophical 
information so frequently imparted to our students. I do 
not mean to insinuate that our philosophy is badly taught, 
but that in many places our courses in philosophy are too 
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few and are tending to become fewer, with less time alloted 
to each of them. The laity who pass through a concentra- 
tion course of philosophy in one of our liberal colleges are 
pretty well equipped in our science if the teaching be good. 
But the majority in these colleges do not concentrate on 
philosophy. The students attending our colleges where all 
pupils are compelled to concentrate on philosophy are also 
meeting high scholastic ideals though they may be consid- 
ered old fashioned. A real difficulty is found in the prob- 
lem of so organizing the curriculum of the college and the 
university as to give that philosophy which philosophers 
think necessary for those who are not concentrating on phi- 
losophy or who are interested in technology or pre-profes- 
sional subjects. It is interesting to note that it is the gradu- 
ates from these latter fields who, after graduation, are 
loudest in their demands for complementary and voluntary 
philosophical training. The solution of this problem, there- 
fore, will be a genuine service to those who are most eager 
in their quest for sound philosophical thinking. Our col- 
leges and universities will be abreast of the times only 
when the needs of these students are anticipated and when 
place is found in their course of studies for the philosophy 
which these non-ecclesiastics may carry further into prac- 
tical life than even philosophizing clergymen can bring it. 

In the attainment of a more prominent place for phi- 
losophy in the college and the university the good will and 
coéperation of the respective deans of various departments 
and schools is important. One usually finds at least this 
good will. They recognize among the alumni, and, to some 
extent among the students, the conditions of which I speak 
even when they do not see their way clear to making needed 
changes. They are plagued by the pressure of standards 
and of comparison with semester credit hours of institu- 
tions which give no place to philosophy. It is in this crisis 
that philosophy, in the hands of aggressive philosophers 
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and adroit but fearless campaigners, must fight for its 
rights. The needs of the students can not be met by com- 
promise or gestures. 

A comprehensive course of which I speak does not mean 
merely the smattering of an introduction. It does not mean 
a history of philosophy that presents merely a review of 
philosophical problems or a parade of the personal habits 
of philosophers. It means giving the student more than an 
isolated section of some philosophical discipline like logic 
and ethics for the future lawyer, psychology and ethics for 
the future doctor, social philosophy and ethics for the fu- 
ture social worker, and the philosophy of science for the 
scientists and engineers. It is evident that in some pro- 
fessional schools of Catholic universities these courses are 
nothing more than shoddy gestures to justify the existence 
of these schools on a Catholic campus. They are plastered 
on a curriculum after all other courses demanded by accred- 
iting agencies and professional associations have been taken 
care of. These courses in philosophy are looked upon as un- 
just aggressors against which deans have to fight for sanc- 
tuary. The tendency is to reduce them just as far as phi- 
losophers will permit them to be reduced, to count courses 
in religion as courses in philosophy, and in the stress of 
unholy competition between Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities for students to ape the purposeless philosophy and 
minimum philosophical requirements of schools that have 
no philosophical obligations. 

Students in our Catholic colleges ought to be given a 
complete and organized course in all the philosophical disci- 
plines. As I have said, many of our graduates realize that 
they have not been taught enough philosophy and have not 
been taught how to use it. Theoretically, our deans and 
other administrative officers will also admit these facts. 
The parents who invest their money in and entrust their 
sons and daughters to Catholic higher education expect 
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something more than we are giving. The authorities of the 
church would have more confidence in our work and would 
enjoy the advantages of greater Catholic lay leadership if 
some less important subjects were dropped and if in their 
place time were found for philosopical training for all our 
students. 

The place of philosophy in the graduate schools or in the 
university, as such, opens up a complicated question which 
can not be discussed fully here. One would have to settle 
first what the purpose of a university is in order to decide 
where philosophy belongs. Is it the preparation of teach- 
ers? Is it the advancement of truth and the constant addi- 
tion to the content of knowledge for their own sakes? Is it 
the development of culture? Is it the preparation of men 
and women for the practical tasks of earning a living? Is 
it the development of citizenship and leadership for the 
state? Is it the training of the leisure class in the profit- 
able use of their spare time? In the present time is it any 
one or is it all of these purposes that the modern university 
must meet? Whatever be the answer I still maintain that 
not one of these tasks can be accomplished fully without 
organized and comprehensive philosophical training. Over 
and above these reasons is the obligation of Catholic schools 
to produce in our universities leadership for the church in 
every field of human knowledge and research, in every pro- 
fession and in every science. Certainly this obligation to 
faith, and consequently to civilization, can not be achieved 
without more attention in more of our institutions to com- 
plete philosophical training even for graduate students. 

We philosophers need have no inferiority complex in 
this matter nor need we feel in making these demands that 
we are turning back the wheels of progress. Sometimes it 
is progressive to go back to laudable but abandoned policies 
of the past. The university of the future will stress the 
importance of philosophy or it will fall to the level of a trade 
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or professional school. The eminent educator who heads 
the University of Chicago has made it less difficult and dar- 
ing to make this statement now. The cry for the breaking 
down of departmental lines, the hankering for the integra- 
tion of learning within the university and the piteous call 
for a basic philosophy of science even by those who dislike 
the name philosophy have made philosophical study more 
important in the university curriculum now than it has been 
in generations. It is a part of our task as philosophical 
leaders and as philosophical crusaders to realize this and to 
fight for the new place that has been opened up to us by the 
development of thought. 

No one receiving any degree from a Catholic university 
should be ignorant either of the attitudes of Catholic 
thought and life or of the reasons upon which there are 
based. Certainly this general ignorance can not be dissi- 
pated without a complete philosophical course, which even 
graduate students will either bring with them to the uni- 
versity or will acquire there. Furthermore, I think we 
ought to keep in mind that we have a greater obligation, 
in the interests of truth, to make known these rational and 
philosophical foundations of Catholic thought and action to 
our Catholic students and to others who come to us, than 
to conduct general schools in arts, sciences, professions or 
in anything else for the entire community and in the same 
way that the rest of the educational world is conducting 
them. A Catholic university has the opportunity to take 
leadership in the field of university education if it makes 
philosophy important enough in the curriculum. It must 
not dawdle around until a new trail has been blazed by other 
schools who have no obligation to do so. We have tradi- 
tions, we have content, we have ideals, we have obligations 
and we have a mission that is distinctively our own for 
which the university world seems to be asking and without 
which real university life will become stagnant. 
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This indicates the importance which this Association 
occupies in contemporary university life. This indicates 
also the task devolving on us philosophers of enlightening 
our fellow professors in other sectors of the academic world 
as to the newly found importance of the old philosophy. 
The rearrangement of the curriculum will need attention 
and vision. But it can be done and it ought to be done even 
if it be necessary to reach down into the high school and 
into even the grade schools with basic and primitive philo- 
sophical ideas. There is as much need for the presentation 
of some philosophical notions in high schools as there is for 
the presentation there of basic science. Modern educational 
agencies have something to learn about the need of philoso- 
phy which even the pagans knew and which somewhere 
along the line has been forgotten or neglected. The time 
for restoration of philosophy in its full power, in all its 
branches, to a proper place in the educational curriculum, 
from the lower levels of educational world to the highest 
strata of the university, is at hand. Let us march on. 


IGNATIUS SMITH. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


WAS THERE OR IS THERE A “CHRISTIAN” 
PHILOSOPHY? 


HE question of “Christian” philosophy is one of the 

several topics that have been agitating the Scholastic 
philosophers of Europe during the past decade. The list of 
those partaking in the discussion is too vast to enumerate 
completely, but would include such men as Gilson, Maritain, 
Blondel, Sertillanges, Motte, Forrest, Noel, Garrigou-La- 
grange, and hosts of others. Out of this vast amount of 
discussion two questions stand out, one the historical ques- 
tion: Has there ever been, was there or is there, since the 
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time of Christ, a philosophy so impregnated with Christian 
principles and influence as to be deserving of the name 
Christian philosophy; and secondly, the doctrinal question, 
or question of validity: Can there be a Christian philoso- 
phy; is there any inherent contradiction in assigning to the 
rational science of philosophy an essential dependence upon 
Christianity? Or, in other terms, can philosophy as phi- 
losophy be tagged Christian? 

It is difficult to avoid a certain amount of overlapping 
in thus dividing the question. The two topics are so closely 
interlocked as to border on being only one question: Can 
there be a Christian philosophy? Set up, side by side, we 
can see their affinity. First, can we call a certain definite 
philosophy of the past centuries by the name of “Chris- 
tian?” And, secondly, can we call any rational science of 
philosophy by the title “Christian?” The difference resolves 
itself into one of determining whether or not we can call 
the philosophy of Christian times a rational science, for if 
it is truly philosophical, then either it can properly be 
tagged “Christian,” or it cannot. In the first case, the doc- 
trinal question “Can there be a Christian philosophy?” has 
been determined by answering the historical question: “Can 
the philosophy of Christian times be called Christian?” 


In discussing this first topic, the historical question of 
whether or not there has ever been a philosophy distinctly 
and properly Christian, it might be interesting to look at it 
in the following way: 

First, The origin of the question, how it arose and 
how the opinion of its principal adherents evolved 
themselves. 


Secondly, Just what should one expect in a philoso- 


phy in order that it might be i Christian? 
Thirdly, Applying this standard, has any philosophy 
since the coming of Christianity so lived up to this 
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criterion or standard as to deserve the name Christian 
philosophy? 

1. To very briefly examine the origin of this question, 
it is necessary to go back to several remote factors which 
gave rise to this topic. 

It is already a matter of ancient history that the nine- 
teenth century was blinded by a prejudiced conception of 
the Middle Ages as a period of darkness and ignorance, 
wherein reason had been dethroned and enslaved by the- 
ology. Any adherence to the truly systematic philosophy of 
that period was regarded as an antiquated digging up of old 
corpses; as grave-snatching from a fossilized past. It is 
equally well known to-day how this notion was quickly dis- 
pelled by the brilliant researches into the true philosophical 
character of the Thirteenth Century by such men as Ehrle, 
Mandonnet, De Wulf, Gilson, and many others. Gradually 
there crystallized various theories and opinion as to the 
number and nature of the philosophical currents in the 
Middle Ages. Mandonnet found a current of Augustianism, 
which he believed was not philosophical; and, secondly, an 
Aristotelianism, which was sub-divided into an Averroistic 
and a Christian form. De Wulf, on the other hand, devised 
the grouping into the Scholastic and the Anti-Scholastics. 
Gilson, finally disagreeing with both of the above, insisted 
that Augustianism was a philosophy, and, likewise, in 1924, 
reviewing the fifth edition of De Wulf’s “History of Phi- 
losophy,” opposed De Wulf’s conception of a current of 
philosophy known as Scholasticism and Anti-Scholasticism. 
In his writings prior to 1924 we find Gilson opposing the 
theory of a “Scholastic Synthesis or Unity” dominating the 
Middle Ages. He insisted that the unity of philosophy in 
the Middle Ages was more apparent than real; that Aris- 
totelianism and Augustianism were essentially, irreducibly 
different. In 1929, replying to Mandonnet’s article that St. 
Bonaventure was not a philosopher but a theologian, Gilson 
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maintained that Augustianism was a philosophy, even 
though a Christian philosophy. It was out of this discus- 
sion that the controversy arose. 

Meanwhile another factor was contributing to the for- 
mation of this question. Rougier, in 1925, and more par- 
ticularly Emille Brehier of the Sorbonne, were contending 
that Christianity had never succeeded in establishing its 
own philosophy. Brehier stressed the idea that only ap- 
parently had Christianity contributed to the formation of 
a philosophy. Neither at its first contact with paganism 
nor during the Patristic period, nor even in the Middle Ages 
themselves, was there a genuine distinctive philosophy. 
Philosophy existed before Christianity, and, at most, Chris- 
tianity had borrowed and improved the philosophy of pagan 
Greece. In his lectures in Brussels in 1931, Brehier con- 
tended that it was no more correct to speak of a Christian 
philosophy than of Christian mathematics or physics or 
chemistry. Summed up, his premise seemed to be that re- 
ligion is by necessity a stranger, if not an opiumate, to rea- 
son and to intellectuality—they are mutually exclusive. 

It was against such Rationalistic attacks that Gilson 
arose as the brilliant defender of Christian wisdom and 
science, and has ever since remained one of the outstand- 
ing authorities on the historical aspect of this question. 
Preaching against Brehier (we use that word “preaching” 
advisedly, because it condones any traces of emphasis or en- 
thusiasm in the early declarations of Gilson), he pointed 
out a fact that must be admitted by any intelligent, open- 
minded student of history of philosophy, namely, that there 
was a profound influence of Christianity upon the entire 
development of Western philosophy. Going further, he 
maintained that so intense was this influence of Christian- 
ity that it produced a philosophy which is truly and funda- 
mentally Christian, a philosophy which has received much 
of its subject matter, e. g., creation, angels, personality, 
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existence of God, from the data of revelation. In his Gifford 
lectures of 1931-1932, he maintained that just as there is a 
Christian literature and Christian art, so too there is a 
Christian philosophy. In his “Spirit of Medieval Philoso- 
phy,” he defined it as “Any philosophy which, while distin- 
guishing the two orders, considers Christian revelation as 
an indispensable auxiliary of reason.” Therefore, while 
admitting and insisting upon a difference in method be- 
tween philosophy and theology, he maintained that the doc- 
trinal influence of Christianity on philosophy and upon the 
ideas of its philosophers was so fundamental as to justify 
calling the resulting ensemble of philosophy, as philosophy, 
truly Christian. 

The topic aroused immediate discussion among the many 
progressive and active philosophers of which the Church 
in Europe can boast, finally culminating in its selection for 
the Second Annual “Jouwrnée d’Etudes” of the Thomistic 
Society, on September 11, 1932, at Juvissy, France. To 
systematize the various viewpoints would require a paper 
in itself, and here can be given only a cursory summariza- 
tion of some of the general attitudes that stand out. 

Maurice Blondel stands out quite alone with his unique 
proposal that philosophy since the time of Christ was not 
only Christian but Catholic. This viewpoint will be too well 
analyzed and explained in the succeeding paper to permit 
treatment here. Summed up, Blondel objects against a too 
complete juxtaposition of the natural and supernatural 
life, resulting in a distorted conception of man and his acts. 
Losing sight of man’s spiritual exigency and nature, phi- 
losophers seek to widen a chasm between the supernatural 
and the natural orders. Merely in passing, it might not be 
out of place to repeat the slight criticism made at Juvissy 
to the effect that the word “Catholic” further confuses the 
issue by being used in an ambiguous sense, and that if the 
bond between the natural and supernatural in man is so in- 
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separable, then one cannot even speak either of a philosophy 
or a theology. 

Another outstanding theory is that of Jacques Maritain, 
perhaps one of the best available on the doctrinal side of 
the question. Distinguishing the nature of philosophy from 
the state of philosophy, or of philosophy in the abstract 
from philosophy in its actual state, he asserts that the form- 
er, by its very nature, should not be Christian or anti- 
Christian, but that the latter, de facto, has always depended 
upon definite historical elements. Among these factors he 
lists such subjective conditions as the human tendency to- 
ward mystical and spiritual things, and herein grace can 
and does help by contributing toward the formation of 
supernatural habits. Likewise, he lists such objective con- 
ditions as revelation, furnishing such inaccessible problems 
as creation, personality, relation of God to His creatures 
and helping philosophy to find her place in relation to the 
supernatural. And then using a distinction somewhat akin 
to a Neo-Kantian division of a “provisional” and “proper” 
structure, Maritain points out a necessary subordination 
of moral philosophy to theology, because the latter alone 
can give knowledge of man’s fallen nature and of his final 
end, without which moral philosophy, knowing man only in 
his pure state, can never hope to solve the mystical enigma 
of Christian life. It preserves its right to autonomy, how- 
ever, in so far as it considers the data of revelation not as 
something revealed but as able to be regulated by human 
reason. 

Among those who oppose this conception of Christian 
philosophy there are those who do so on the grounds that 
the term is a most unfortunate choice of words. Seeking 
to avoid any suspicion of the old idea that Christianity and 
reason are incompatible, and that a term such as “Chris- 
tian” philosophy might well be a red flag, frightening away 
those who might otherwise look into the values of Scholas- 
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ticism, they seek to avoid the somewhat ambiguous union 
of the terms Christian and philosophy. But, as Gilson him- 
self has remarked, that particular combination is not one 
of his coining; in fact, is found as an added title to the 
famous “Aeterni Patris of Leo XIII.” Gilson gladly invited 
a better term, but believed that the one proffered, namely, 
Christian wisdom, or Christian culture, was even more am- 
biguous than the one objected against. 

In the second place, some opponents of the term object 
against attributing too profound and too fundamental an 
influence on the part of theology toward philosophy. There 
can be no merger, they say, between philosophy and theolo- 
gy, resulting in Christian philosophy. Theology can use 
reason; philosophy cannot use faith. Theology can use rea- 
soning to explain and defend its doctrines, but the result 
is not a Christian philosophy. There can be a philosophical 
theology; there cannot be a theological philosophy. Any 
such combination results not in a Christianized philosophy, 
but rather in a theology taken in its widest sense. Later 
we shall return to a consideration of this protest against the 
use of the term philosophy in the sense of apologetics. 

II. Let us consider the second suggested division, name- 
ly, let us determine just what would be necessary in order 
that any philosophy might deserve the name Christian. 
What degree of contact, what relationship must exist be- 
tween philosophy and Christianity to be called Christian 
philosophy? All admit that, theoretically, philosophy and 
theology are two autonomous parallel sciences, using two 
entirely different tools of reason and faith, but that in re- 
ality they will meet and have met. In such an event, as 
Forrest pointed out at Juvissy in 1932, there might be any 
of three possible relationships between them. First, an ex- 
clusive separation of the one from the other; secondly, a 
union between the two, and, finally, a submission of one to 
the other, or, more correctly, of reason to faith. Now, even 
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in the first of these, where each is quite aloof, it is true, by 
definition, any philosophy that remains true will be in ac- 
cord with Christianity, at least in a passive and negative 
way. It will contain nothing contrary to faith or revela- 
tion. A step higher up the ladder of relationship between 
the two will be had, in the second case, no matter how 
slight the commingling in a philosophy that agrees in a 
positive way with the more essential truths of Christian 
faith and life. A philosophy, for example, which not only 
admits, but illustrates and proves the insufficiency of finite 


things to satisfy and satiate even its own rational exigen-— 


cies, will be teaching the Christian truth of the practical 
improbability for the bulk of mankind of searching out 
necessary moral doctrines and of requiring, therefore, an 
authoritative assistance. In the same way, a philosophy, 
which, while insisting upon intellectual effort, realizes the 
limitations of reason, will admit the Christian principle of 
a possibility and even a necessity of non-rational help for 
a complete explanation of the paradox of finitude. In its 
willingness and perhaps anxiety to explain all reality, 
though not all of reality, it may welcome, as Maritain points 
out in his excellent little book “De la Philosophie Chré- 
tienne,’ it may borrow subject matter from revelation, at 
least temporarily and provisionally, for its own proper phi- 
losophical study; it may, without subordinating itself to 
theology, borrow the knowledge of man’s definite end; it 
may take a little help when studying God’s existence or 
nature; in a word, then, that philosophy will, generally but 
properly speaking, deserve the name Christian philosophy, 
which, while retaining its own autonomy, best conforms it- 
self in both positive and negative ways to the teachings of 
Christianity. 

III. Now, turning to the past centuries of Christian- 
ity, was such a condition ever actualized? Did philosophy, 
ever since the coming of Christ, merit the designation of 
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being in conformity with Christian principles? All, ex- 
cluding Rationalists, will admit not only such passive con- 
formity, but even some influence of Christianity on the 
development of Western philosophy. The difficulty arises 
in trying to determine the extent and degree of this influ- 
ence and the imprint that it has left. Some, as we have 
pointed out, maintain that the influence of Christianity was 
so profound that it enters the very definition, the very woof 
and fibre of the philosophy of that time. Would that phi- 
losophy be as it is to-day, they ask, if there had been no 
Christianity? Others, to the contrary, affirm that so pre- 
dominant was the influence of Christian theology that either 
there was no philosophy at all, or that it was merely an 
“ancilla theologiz.” The question resolves itself then into 
the necessity of determining whether there actually was or 
is such an influence exerted by Christianity on Scholastic 
philosophy as to have entered into its very structure with- 
out destroying the essential nature of the philosophy itself. 

Prescinding from the primitive and Grecian periods, 
which antedated the coming of Christ, it might be quite 
universally agreed upon that in the early Patristic period 
philosophy was largely absorbed by Christianity. But cer- 
tainly, at least in the writings of the Middle Ages, there is 
contained a virtual genuine philosophy. These can be fer- 
reted out and constitute a real philosophy strictly in accord 
with Christian teaching and principles. In the writings of 
St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas Aquinas there is decidedly 
a philosophy properly so-called. From the Middle Ages, 
therefore, there has been, just as there is to-day, a science 
of philosophy, wherein, save for the negative control of 
Christianity, reason was allowed to exercise negative inde- 
pendence, and yet was very fundamentally aided and 
abetted by Christianity. Therefore, from an historical view- 
point, the answer must be that since the Middle Ages there 
has been a Christian philosophy in the broad sense of the 
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term, a philosophy that was not only under the influence of 
Christianity, but which bears imprints of that influence; 
which not only derived some of its truths from Christianity 
and incorporated these into the body of its own philosophy 
for rational study, but which by so doing set up a system of 
philosophy which negatively and positively agrees with 
Christian teachings. If there was no fusion between Chris- 
tianity and its philosophy, there was at least a very close 
alliance, justifying the use of the term Christian, if one 
wishes to designate that philosophy by one of its influences, 
just as one might properly speak of Italian philosophy, or 
even of Kantian philosophy. 

More properly, all this is a case of Christian philoso- 
phers, rather than Christian philosophy, as Maritain and 
others have stated. And so, to admit what few deny, it is 
an historical fact that the influence of Christianity upon 
the development of thought has been sufficiently profound 
and has entered sufficiently into the woof and fibre of the 
philosophy of its time, particularly of the Middle Ages, to 
warrant one applying the name Christian philosophy, taken 
in the wide sense of the term, signifying thereby the con- 
crete products of historical individuals and epochs. 

But now, in order to more directly answer the question 
assigned, let us attempt to give a definite solution to the 
problem stated in this way: Was there or was there not a 
philosophy in the strict sense which formally earned the 
designation Christian? In an article, which, though brief, 
strikes at the very heart of the whole problem (“La Notion 
de la Philosophie Chrétienne” in “Revue Néoscolastique de 
Philosophie,’ November, 1934,) Monsignor Noel builds up- 
on a distinction which he credits to M. Husserl. These 
three elements are listed as factors found united in a sci- 
ence: first, the “enchainment” of the things with which the 
mind occupies itself; secondly, the “enchainment” of the 
acts of the subject; and, thirdly, the objective relationships 
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existing between the various subject matter of philosophy, 
or the “enchainment” of ideas. It is this latter which is all 
important in determining whether or not the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages, strictly so-called, can be entitled “Chris- 
tian” philosophy. There are objective relationships between 
the ideas and propositions and judgment and reasoning, 
which are there present and true even though no mind ever 
conceived of them. Independent of the psychological fac- 
tors entering into a philosopher’s search for these relation- 
ships, they would be true for pagan or Christian, or any 
other mind. Philosophy as a formal science of these truths 
dealing with their objective synthesis, as discernible by 
reason, is no more Christian than the science of numbers 
or physics or chemistry. In this sense, as an objective sci- 
ence and in the ideal order, philosophy cannot be called 
Christian. The contribution and systems, even of Christian 
philosophers, separated from the many subjective elements 
which saw their birth in the minds of those Christian phi- 
losophers, deserve their proper birthright of pure philoso- 
phy, and the restriction, “Christian,” has no part therein, 
Having conceded the historical fact of a profound influ- 
ence of Christianity on the philosophy of its time, particu- 
larly the Middle Ages; having decided that that philosophy 
may or may not be properly called “Christian,” depending 
upon how deeply one believes that influence to have entered 
into its internal structure, and upon whether one uses that 
term philosophy in the wide sense, as signifying the prod- 
uct of individuals and epochs, or in the strict sense of the 
objective chain of ideas, a practical question remains: Is it 
advisable to designate that philosophy of the past or present 
by the term “Christian” philosophy? Apart from the ety- 
mological difficulty based on the principle of identity that 
there is here a contradiction of terms, is it not true that, as 
referred to above, from an apologetic viewpoint, the disad- 
vantages of such an expression outweigh any advantages? 
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Leo XIII merely expresses a thought stated by the Vatican 
Council when he emphasizes the value of reason as a ra- 
tional preparation for faith. This caution is particularly 
applicable in a world where non-believing minds can be 
reached by rational philosophy, who would veer off from 
any affiliation of faith. This is not by any means a plea for 
the use of philosophy as a direct, intentional, apologetic in- 
strument. The contrary is true. It is not the primary, 
fundamental purpose of philosophy to rationally explain or 
defend, or to render intelligible dogmas or revelation. That 
is the specific function either of apologetics or of theology 
in a wide sense. It may be that we are overlooking the pos- 
sibility of theology in such a wide sense. We are narrow- 
ing down the scope of theology and widening that of phi- 
losophy. As a result we are trying to cram into the term 
philosophy more than belongs there. We are trying to cre- 
ate an intermediary between pure philosophy and theology 
and call it Christian philosophy. Philosophy itself will best 
accomplish an apologetic purpose by refusing to become 
apologetic and by remaining philosophy. No philosophy 
will of itself exhaust reality. Even philosophy will ulti- 
mately find itself face to face with mysteries. There is no 
need, therefore, to demand of Scholastic philosophy that it 
exhaust the knowability of things, or that it completely 
satisfy. Why must we expect a philosophy that will answer 
problems outside the realm of reason; why not admit other 
sources of truth? And so, from the viewpoint of advisa- 
bility, if the combination of terms Christian philosophy, 
applied to a past or present form of philosophy, is to pro- 
voke over-emphasis either on the role of the religious factor 
from some defenders of the term; or, on the other hand, 
over-emphasis of the rational element from some adver- 
saries of the expression, then to avoid even a shade of fide- 
ism or rationalism, it might be better to drop altogether 
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that designation of Christian philosophy—if a better one 
can be formulated. JAMES KELLEY. 


Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, N. J. 
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Philosophie Chrétienne, Collectanea Mechliniensia, XXI (1932), pp. 
393-405. 

Sertillanes, A., D. O. P., De la Philosophie Chrétienne, Vie Intel. 
XXIV (1933), pp. 9-20. 

Solages, B., de Le probléme de la Philosophie Chrétienne, Vie Intel. 
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MUST THERE BE A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY? 


HE invitation to take a part in this program proposed 

the subject: Must There be a Christian Philosophy? 
and added that “M. Blondel, in his work: La probléme de 
la philosophie catholique, answers this question affirmative- 
ly.” In accepting the invitation I took it as mandatory to 
treat the subject from the point of view of Blondel’s posi- 
tion and to set forth that position rather than attempt to 
expose any convictions of my own. This, accordingly, is 
what the present paper will try to do. 

In carrying out this project it will not, I think, be unfair 
to Blondel’s position if we confine ourselves to the third part 
of the work mentioned above and even keep ourselves with- 
in the limits of the third chapter of that third part. In the 
third part he is discussing the present state of the problem, 
and his third chapter is headed with the question: “In what 
sense, with what reserves, and at what cost is a philosophy 
carrying the label, Catholic, conceivable and realizable?” (p. 
158). It will not be necessary, I imagine, to note more than 
in passing that the conceivability of a Christian, not to men- 
tion a Catholic, philosophy has been seriously called in ques- 
tion not only by those who champion a “philosophie laique,” 
but even by Catholics and even by some Thomists. Blondel 
himself (p. 136) calls attention to the conclusion of M. 
Brehier that “one can no more speak of a Christian philoso- 
phy than he speak of a Christian mathematics or a Chris- 
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tian physics.” It is in the face of such unqualified opposi- 
tion that Blondel undertakes what he says is his purpose 
in this volume, “to point out that there is actually a real 
problem, and not a fictitious one, set for philosophy face to 
face with Catholicism; and to show by way of prolegomena 
why this problem must be set and how it can be formulated.” 
(p. 158.) 

He had judged it necessary for the discussion of the 
problem to distinguish (p. 25sqq.) five states in which the 
contingent being might be conceived to be, either because 
of its natural constitution, or because of its vocation and 
elevation through grace. These are: 

1. The state of nature, which theoretically could exist 
for man, but in fact never did exist either before the fall 
or after; 


2. The state of original justice and probation; 
3. The state of fallen nature. This state is, of course, 


not to be identified with the state of nature; 

4. The state of redeemed nature. In this state man is 
recalled to the supernatural life, but has not yet recovered 
it, because he has not yet responded to the call. Blondel 
proposes the term, transnaturel, to characterize this state 
and refers us to Lalande: Vocabulaire de la Philosophie, 
where the term is defined as expressing “the unstable con- 
dition of a being which, no longer having, or not yet having 
the supernatural life to which it has been called, is, as it 
were, shot through (transversé) with stimulations in con- 
nection with that vocation to the supernatural life.” 

5. And there is lastly the state of the supernatural life 
recovered through baptism. 

Now, granting to philosophy all the spontaneity and 
autonomy that can be claimed for it, is there a possibility, 
he asks, or even an obligation for it to react in some way to 
these states? Is there in this situation an attitude of phi- 
losophy which could rightly be termed Catholic? (p. 159). 
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There is, he sees, the danger that the term, Catholic, may 
be ambiguous when applied to philosophy, but there is also, 
he maintains, a use of it which is legitimate if it is em- 
ployed with the proper reserves. What such reserves are 
would need to be examined, for to ignore or to exaggerate 
what there is of truth here would be at once to mutilate 
philosophy and to render the doctrine of the Church chi- 
merical or unintelligible (pp. 159, 160). 

Now, there are three steps which philosophy must mount. 
The first is in the domain of essential possibilities and meta- 
physical necessities; and here philosophy is indisputably in 
a field that is its own. The second step can be taken only 
on the supposition that the supernatural destination of man, 
which reason can show to be both conceivable and desirable, 
has actually been set for man. The third step is into the 
order where rational and moral truths must live together 
with and codperate with the teachings and the precepts of 
the Catholic church (p. 160). 

For philosophy on the first step the question comes up: 
What possibilities and what necessities must philosophy 
originally recognize as conceivable? But in giving the an- 
swer philosophy is assumed not to close the question by its 
findings on the merely natural plane, but to leave a place 
open to the supernatural, to a so far undetermined super- 
natural which eventually it will belong to the Catholic 
church to define. Philosophy even on this lowest step can 
recognize the possibility for the rational being to know with 
certainty that God exists, and to aspire to know something 
of what He is, and, furthermore, to tend to the attainment 
of beatitude. It is within the limits of possibility, too, for 
the rational being to recognize that the only really satisfy- 
ing beatitude, though naturally desirable, is at the same 
time naturally unattainable. The research of reason among 
conceivable possibilities, then, leaves us in possession of a 
desire that is at once natural and inefficacious. But it can 
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even go further and come to realize that such a desire, 
equally natural and equally inefficacious, is characteristic 
of every finite intelligence, however high. Reason can 
neither deny the existence of this desire nor attempt to 
satisfy it. 

And as a consequence we have here a truth of a univer- 
sal, necessary and fundamental character. And this truth, 
he tells us in a transition that is not too clear, expresses the 
real distinction of essence and existence in all beings except 
the Being that is ase. This is the truth, he continues, which 
sustains and directs all speculation on the world and on 
man and his destiny; so that to be faithful to it is charac- 
teristic of the essential and universal philosophy. This is 
the philosophia perennis—not just one philosophy among 
many, but the philosophy, one and whole in its fundamental 
constitution. To emphasize its unity, perpetuity and uni- 
versality we can call it Catholic, though for reasons that 
are accidental. Such reason may be its opposition to par- 
tialities and errors, or its kinship with spiritual doctrine 
on account of its universality, or because, outside of a 
Catholic atmosphere, the correct development of rational 
and moral doctrines cannot be strictly defined nor can it be 
preserved intact and active without admixture of illusion 
and error (pp. 161, 162). To the use of the name, Catholic 
philosophy, taken in this sense Blondel seems to give his 
least hesitating assent. 

Here, of course, there is no solution of the problem of 
human destiny. Between the desire and its accomplish- 
ment there is an unoccupied space—room for the interven- 
tion of something from without—for the supernatural 
which can close the gap and give a solution. And this 
brings us to the second step: the supposition of the inter- 
vention of the supernatural. Must philosophy mount this 
step? Or what attitude is philosophy to take in the con- 
crete situation in which the intervention of the supernatu- 
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ral is the sole solution of the question of human destiny? 
Must the philosopher, Blondel asks (p. 166), think it his 
supreme concern to limit himself to possibilities and es- 
sences and concepts, without any care for realities because 
these realities are contingent, or for existences because 
these existences are singular? Is the gap we spoke of above 
to be left empty or to be filled? And if it is filled, how is 
reason to comport itself in the presence of the mysterious 
stranger that fills it? When humanity as a whole is invited 
within, shall the philosopher alone stand at the door? 

If there is a satisfactory answer to these questions, it is 
because, besides the philosophy which thinks of itself as 
pure and concerns itself only with the necessary, the intem- 
poral and the universal, we are willing to admit, with the 
proper reserves, a kind of “mixed philosophy,” a philosophy 
of liaison between essential necessities and realizable con- 
tingencies. Such a philosophy will take account of the con- 
crete data of the world in which we live and of the condi- 
tions of our destiny in its unity and its integrality. In this 
form philosophy begins to take on a character which more 
properly deserves to be called Christian and Catholic. 

But here M. Blondel scents a danger that our recognition 
of the real compenetration of the supernatural and natural 
orders may lead in our minds to a confusion of things that 
should be kept distinct and may result in an attempt to ra- 
tionalize Christianity. Therefore he warns us that in the 
explanation of truths of the natural order which revelation 
may be able to confirm or make clearer, the associating of 
the name, Catholic, with philosophy will not be devoid of 
all ambiguity, and that it will be safer to take the word, 
Catholic, as qualifying philosophy, not simpliciter, but se- 
cundum quid (pp. 168-169). 

And finally, at the third step, the question must be asked: 
In the actual state of humanity how can and ought philoso- 
phy take account of facts which, differing though they do 
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in origin and nature, constitute in us nevertheless one life, 
a unique destiny, with one only exact solution? (p. 170). 
As a result of Christian teaching and by reason of the 
states determined in man by the positive offer of superna- 
tural gifts, by the acceptance or refusal of these gifts, or 
by the use made of them, operations of nature can be 
strengthened, enriched, repressed and transformed. These 
strengthenings and enrichments, these repressions and 
transformations cannot, indeed, be directly perceptible as 
proceeding from grace that is interior. Yet they have their 
aspects in which they offer a field of investigation for a 
metaphysics of spirituality. And here we catch a glimpse 
of the possibility of a study of certain reactions in man 
which are not the reactions of pure nature. They are rather 
the repercussions of an aroused conscience and will as a 
result of the offer of the supernatural. And if it is true that 
ultimately the purely human stage is uninhabitable for man, 
and the alternative is either to fall below the human order 
or rise to the call of a higher vocation, there is then in us 
an obligation which we are not altogether unconscious of 
or fail utterly to understand. And there will be corre- 
sponding need for philosophy to reach down to the depths of 
this obligation (p. 171). It might seem more acceptable to 
let philosophy rest in the study of man separated from God, 
rather than to ask it to analyze certain aspects of man 
united to God. But this seeming is an illusion. The idea 
of man separated from God and as having in that condition 
a proper nature, independent and capable of being stabil- 
ized as such, is a false notion. Just as a separated philosophy 
(philosophie separée) includes an error which is anti-philo- 
sophic as well as anti-Christian, so a humanity contented 
with itself to the extent of illusory self-sufficiency or des- 
pairing of self to the extreme of quietistic annihilation is 
a state that is at once unnatural, inhuman and impious (p. 
171, note 2). 
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It is no slight task to undertake this journey to the coun- 
try of truth which is the homeland of the intelligence and 
which opens up to man access to his salvation, without stop- 
ping midway contented with words or the banalities of near 
solutions. For it will mean to establish the absolute tran- 
scendence of the one Creator, a truth not inaccesible to rea- 
son and yet never reached by ancient philosophy; and to 
show that the movement, always incomplete and incapable 
of natural completion, of every creature towards God is yet 
capable of a conceivable solution in keeping with the desid- 
erium naturale et inefficax of spiritual beings. It means to 
recognize, not necessarily at once the possibility of a super- 
natural solution, but at least what obstacles must be sur- 
mounted before such a solution can be seen as possible. For 
before constructing the “concrete philosophy” which with- 
out presumption takes account of the facts given and or- 
ganizes them into a science of facts immanent in the world 
and in man, we must take account of the bearing and the 
limits of the metaphysical order, and especially of the na- 
turally incurable deficiency of all thought and all created 
reality, just because it is created, as the way to our beati- 
tude. We must determine the conditions which make being, 
thought and action possible in the world of finite spirits and 
dependent wills. On such a basis we can venture to unite the 
order of possibilities with the order of singular existences, 
historical data, spiritual realizations and religious solutions. 
When this is done we can find essential philosophy in agree- 
ment with Catholicity and in an agreement which is freely 
accorded. In this situation philosophy can take on the 
name, Catholic, without having to lay aside its own name 
(p. 175). 

Thus, finally, Blondel tell us, it is only after a complete 
investigation that we can truly decide whether the debated 
title “Catholic philosophy” has a meaning—not just a his- 
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torical or literary or equivocal meaning, but a meaning that 


is legitimate (p. 177). JOHN F. McCorMICck. 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAN THERE BE A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY? 


HE division and order of topics on our program this 

morning may appear somewhat disconcerting. An af- 
firmative answer to the first question, “Was There a Chris- 
tian Philosophy?” or an affirmative answer to the second 
question, “Must There be a Christian Philosophy?” leaves 
the third question answered. And yet this is not necessarily 
so, precisely because those using the term Christian philoso- 
phy designate by it a diversity of items. It behooves us, 
then, to state very clearly what we mean by “Christian” 
and “philosophy” before attempting to give answer to our 
question, “Can There be a Christian Philosophy?” 

Let us examine first the concept of “philosophy.” Phi- 
losophy is the result of an effort of natural human reason 
to understand reality. Philosophy antedated Christianity, 
and at all times since the establishment of the latter, there 
have been philosophers and philosophies expressing no alle- 
giance to Christianity. 

“Christian,” on the other hand, refers to that which 
characterizes Christianity, a mode of living based upon a 
body of doctrines revealed by Christ and His living Church. 
Now the effort of Christianity to give an intellectual ac- 
count of itself has from time immemorial been called the- 
ology. This discipline has as an identifying mark its basis 
in relevation and the acceptance of its primary data on 
faith. Christ founded no philosophy, strictly speaking. He 
posed as no rival to the philosophical teachers of His day. 
He preached a manner of life to be lived and offered as the 
basis of that manner of living a body of doctrines to be 
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accepted on faith. In the course of time Christian thinkers 
have attempted to systematize and develop the Christian 
doctrine. They have tried to formulate it exactly and ex- 
pound it in a way that would show forth its organic unity; 
they have tried to make explicit its various implications for 
the enlightenment and edification of the Christian faithful. 
But they have always done so as believers, as Christians, 
and the result of their work has been commonly called 
theology. 

There is no need to stress here what we all recognize so 
clearly, namely, the fundamental distinction between these 
two disciplines, philosophy and theology. The material ob- 
ject of the one is unlimited; it includes all being, all reality. 
The material object of theology is revealed data; that which 
God in His wisdom and providence has elected to tell us 
of Himself and ourselves, and His universe, and what we 
should do about the same. 

Moreover, the organizing principles of philosophy and 
theology are radically different. The former accepts only 
what appears as objective evidence to human reason. The 
latter is dominated by faith; its point of departure is re- 
vealed data accepted by faith, and although human reason 
is used in the elaboration of these revealed data, it is faith 
that commands the whole. 

Would it not seem improper, then, to attach to philoso- 
phy an adjective derived from the neighboring but quite 
distinct field of theology? Would it not seem that a “Chris- 
tian philosophy” is impossible? Does not the very notion 
involve a contradiction because between philosophy and 
theology there can be no middle term? The one accepts 
revelation and the other simply does not. 

And yet there are eminent authors who use the term 
Christian philosophy who defend its use and would have it 
more widely used. Manifestly they are not speaking about 
nothing. Let us see, then, what they designate by the term 
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and the implications of their positions respecting the pres- 
ent question. 

Would it not seem that M. Gilson gives the best possible 
answer to our question, “‘Can There be a Christian Philoso- 
phy?” when he proves at great length in his Gifford Lec- 
tures! that there was a “Christian philosophy” in the Mid- 
dle Ages? Does he not give ample proof that there devel- 
oped in those times under the determining influence of 
Christianity a philosophy which owes its very superiority 
over Greek thought precisely to the influence of Christian- 
ity? Contra factum nullum argumentum; if the animal 
exists, there can be no doubt about its possibility of existing. 

Moreover, would it not seem that M. Maurice Blondel, 
who goes still further and would advocate the use of the 
term “Catholic philosophy,’? adequately answers our ques- 
tion, “Can There be a Christian Philosophy?” Does he not 
eloquently show that a true philosophy examining the mys- 
tery that is man, discovering his deficiencies and aspira- 
tions, must affirm the necessity of a “transnatural’” which 
alone can furnish full satisfaction? Surely a philosophy 
merits the name Catholic when its culmination and counter- 
part, its fulfillment and crown is the Catholic faith. There 
can be a Christian philosophy, a Catholic philosophy even, 
because there is one which rightly recognizes its own de- 
ficiencies and limitations. 

Finally, has not M. Maritain answered our question, 
“Can There be a Christian Philosophy?’ Has he not 
shown with his usual keen analysis that in its fieri our phi- 

1 Lésprit de la philosophie médiévale, 2 vols., Paris: Vrin, 1932. 

2Le probléme de la philosophie catholique, Cahiers de la nouvelle 
journée, no. 20., Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1932. Also, “Pour la philosophie 
intégrale,” Revue néoscolastique de philosophie, Tome 37, 2e série, no. 
42 (mai 1934), pp. 50-64. 

3 “De la notion de philosophie chrétienne” Revue néoscolastique de 
philosophie, 2e série, no. 34 (mai 1932), pp. 153-186. Also, De la phi- 


losophie chrétienne, Questions disputées. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1933. 
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losophy has so benefited by the many aids of the Christian 
faith that this factor was a determining influence in its 
constitution? Without it our philosophy would be quite 
otherwise. Is it not meet and just, then, to recognize this 
part of Christianity in our philosophy? And if Christian- 
ity has aided the development of our philosophy, it could, 
or can, and thus there can be a Christian philosophy. 

Let us scrutinize in turn the positions of these three 
spokesmen about whose names cluster the various alle- 
giances that have arisen in defense of the term Christian 
philosophy. 

M. Gilson defines Christian philosophy! as ‘‘Any philoso- 
phy which, although distinguishing formally the two orders, 
considers Christian relevation as an indispensable auxiliary 
of reason.” Now, it would seem to me that this definition 
in its literal acceptation describes a scientific effort that be- 
longs to the domain of apologetics or theology. Philosophy 
can well recognize its own defects, its insufficiencies and 
lacune; in fact, any true philosophy must. But nothing 
obliges it by reason of its own internal principles to affirm 
positively that Christian revelation is its indispensable aid.® 
A positive affirmation of this sort involves an element of 
faith in it which is foreign to the philosophical order. That 
such an affirmation be legitimately made, I recognize fully— 
but as a Catholic, and not as a philosopher. And the basis 
of my affirmation is the mysterious workings of nature and 
grace which contain many elements of a non-rational order. 


A detailed discussion of the historical studies of M. 
Gilson on this matter of Christian philosophy belongs to 
the first aspect of the problem treated on the program to- 
day, but bearing in mind his definition of Christian philoso- 


4 L’ésprit de la philosophie médiévale, 1re série, p. 39. 
5 See L. Noél, “La notion de philosophie chrétienne” Revue néo- 


scolastique de philosophie, Tome 37, 2e série no. 44 (novembre 1934), 
pp. 337-344. 
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phy, I find myself in the necessity of affirming that the doc- 
trines cited in his Gifford Lectures as examples of “Chris- 
tian philosophy” in the Middle Ages either are truly philo- 
sophical, thus accepted in the light of reason alone, and 
hence not satisfying his definition of Christian philosophy, 
or they do satisfy his definition of Christian philosophy, 
and then they are not truly philosophical doctrines, but are 
theological doctrines. 

Is it not somewhat strange to see M. Gilson, who has 
defended so well the thesis that the rationalism of Albert 
the Great and Thomas Aquinas was responsible for the clear 
cut distinction of philosophy and theology which is taken 
as a characteristic of modern philosophy®’—and which thesis 
means, in effect, that modern philosophy begins not with 
Descartes but with Albert and Thomas—is it not strange 
to see M. Gilson now describe the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages as one which considers Christian revelation as its 
indispensable aid? 

Is it not likewise strange to see M. Gilson, who has pro- 
tested on many occasions that he is not a theologian, hav- 
ing recourse to encyclical pronouncements to maintain his 
position?? We are just as ready as M. Gilson to accept the 
belief that our theology is the superior science, and to say 
with St. Thomas aliz scientixz dicuntur ancille ejus, but I 
fail to see how this affects the interior autonomy of phi- 
losophy and forces philosophy to affirm positively by reason 
of its own internal principles and insights that Christian 
revelation is its indispensable auxiliary. 


Regarding M. Blondel we shall have little to say; a re- 
ply to his contentions has just been indicated. M. Blondel 
defines in the usual way the philosophy which he calls 


6 La philosophie au moyen age. Paris: Payot, 1925, Chap. VII and 
pp. 306, 310, 311. 

7 Christianisme et philosophie. Paris: Vrin, 1936, Chap. IV, “The- 
ologie et philosophie.” 
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Catholic, and, incidently, he is especially insistent upon the 
autonomy of philosophy in its internal structure.2 He 
founds his claim that philosophy, our philosophy, should be 
called Catholic on the fact that it is necessarily open to the 
supernatural and receives its complement in the Catholic 
faith. Now, it is profoundly true that any veritable philoso- 
phy must recognize its deficiencies, its inability to penetrate 
fully and satisfy the mind of man. Yet it most certainly 
is not the part of that philosophy to affirm positively that 
Christian revelation and Christian life are what are needed 
to make philosophy complete.’ Once again it is to be noted 
that such positive affirmations imply an element of faith. 
It is to be noted, moreover, that no philosophy can expect 
to be complete for another reason. Reality is too rich to be 
fully captured,and, more still,imprisoned in formule by man. 
Finally, regarding M. Maritain, who like M. Blondel 
defines philosophy in the usual way: M. Maritain distin- 
guishes between the essence and the state of philosophy, 
or between the order of specification and the order of exer- 
cise.!° He then describes the various aids that Christianity 
has extended to philosophy in the person of the Christian 
philosopher. With M. Gilson he indicates the new ideas 
that were suggested, such as the ideas of creation and cer- 
tain aspects of personality, etc. He likewise lists subjective 
helps accorded the Christian philosopher in virtue of his 
faith; such items as serenity of mind and greater natural 
understanding due to the presence of grace in the soul. 


8 opa. cit. 


% A somewhat levitous analogy may be of assistance here. People 
sometimes say to a bachelor, “You ought to get married.” However, 
they judiciously refrain from suggesting a candidate for marriage. 
The reason is that two distinct judgments are involved. The one con- 
cerns the inherent needs of the bachelor; the other touches upon the 
marriageability of a lady. Likewise here, it is one thing to recognize 
the incompleteness of philosophy, and quite another to affirm that 
Christianity is the counterpart needed. 

10 opa. cit. 
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In commentary on this position, may it be stated first, re- 
specting the new ideas contributed by Christianity, that 
these have entered into the philosophical synthesis only at 
the point of ceasing to be objects of faith and passing be- 
fore human reason as the one single arbiter; secondly, re- 
garding the subjective aids, these admittedly concern the 
Christian philosopher and not the product of his human 
reason, which happens to be working under better condi- 
tions due to the Christian influence. 

To summarize and conclude, and here I echo the opinions 
current in the Louvain school,!! Christian and philosophy are 
incompatible terms, which when combined can have no ex- 
act formal meaning. In the intellectual order they refer to 
two disciplines radically different. 

In fact, Christianity has exercised considerable influence 
upon the historical evolution of philosophy, but its contri- 
bution has been material and indirect. It has added new 
ideas, but these have entered the philosophical synthesis 
only if and when they have ceased to be objects of faith; 
and Christianity has made better men and hence better 
thinkers of Christian philosophers. Thus its direct action 
in this latter respect has been psychological rather than 
philosophical. If material aids justify linking “Christian” 
to “philosophy,” then is not our philosophy better called 
Aristotelian because the Stagirite contributed much more 
material to it than Christianity, and is it not legitimate to 
add an adjective for every source that has contributed some- 
thing noteworthy to our philosophy? And if, when choos- 
ing our labels, we are to take into account the psychological 
aids of Christianity to the Christian thinker, do we not set 


11 See Noél, op. cit., and F. Van Steenberghen, “La deuxiéme journée 
d’études de la société thomiste et la notion de ‘philosophie chrétienne’ ” 
Revue néoscolastique de philosophie, Tome 35, 2e série, no. 40 (novem- 
bre 1933), pp. 539-554; and “Le mouvement des études médiévales” 
Revue néoscolastique de philosophic, Tome 36, 2e série, no. 41 (fevrier 
1934), p. 504 ff. 
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the precedent for such terms as “Christian chemistry,” and 
“Christian physics,” which are manifestly absurd? 

As defined by M. Gilson, “Christian philosophy” is not 
philosophy, but a theological discipline. This strange slip 
is understandable in view of the occasion for his writings on 
the matter. It was the theses advanced by M. Emile Bréhier 
in his Histoire de la philosophie!? and at the meetings of the 
Société francaise de philosophie™ and elsewhere to the effect 
that reason and revelation are irreconcilable and that in 
the Middle Ages reason was enslaved by religious authority 
so that there was in those times no veritable philosophy. 

Reason and revelation are not irreconcilable, we know, 
of course, but the attempt at a reconciliation, a positive 
synthesis, occurs in theology and not in philosophy. 


The positive affirmations of M. Blondel regarding the 
mission of Christianity to complement philosophy likewise 
belong to a superior theological synthesis, which may be 
something very broad and represent an effort on the part 
of the Christian thinker to unify all his varieties of knowl- 
edge, including philosophy and revelation. But the fact 
that our philosophy, or any veritable philosophy, fits into 
such a synthesis does not justify dubbing it Christian or 
Catholic. 

In view of these difficulties it is hard to justify main- 
taining the term “Christian philosophy.” It can have no 
strict formal meaning, and, if it is to be used at all, must 
be surrounded by a multitude of explanations and restric- 
tions. Worse still, it plays into the hands of our enemies. 
Only too long have they accused us of not being philoso- 
phers at all, or have accused us of being counterfeit philoso- 
phers trying to pawn off a theological product under the 
guise of philosophy. 


122 vols., Paris: Alcan, 1927-1932. Passim and pp. 486 ff., 523 ff., 
633 ff., 739 ff. of volume I. 


13 Bulletin de la Societé francaise de philosophie, 1932. 
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I think that thus we see answered our question, “Can 
There be a Christian Philosophy?’ Strictly speaking, there 
can be no “Christian philosophy.” There can be Christian. 
philosophers, who are better philosophers by reason of their 
Christian faith; but what they elaborate under this Chris- 
tian influence is not a philosophy which is Christian, but a 
philosophy which is true. 

HARRY MCNEILL. 


Fordham University Graduate School, 
New York, N.Y. 


THE CHALLENGE OF MODERN SOCIAL THOUGHT 
TO NEO-SCHOLASTICISM 


HY is society in its present critical condition? Why 

is it torn by fierce hatreds and undermined by funda- 
mental economic maladjustments? Partly, no doubt, 
through human selfishness; yet partly also through con- 
fused thinking. Men are perplexed by the present welter 
of conflicting idealogies. Even those who genuinely wish 
to help their fellow man are often at a loss how to do so. 
The tragic result is conflict between men of good will who 
are unconsciously striving toward the same goal, yet differ 
in their choice of means. 

Cannot we, as Neo-Scholastics, aid this situation through 
the clarification of thought? Cannot we demonstrate the 
fundamental unworthiness of the many false ideals which 
are being advocated today? Cannot we set forth the gran- 
deur of our own ideal so clearly that all earnest and unself- 
ish men will rally to its support? This—as I conceive it— 
is the challenge of modern social thought to Neo- 
Scholasticism. 

If we are to accept this challenge and meet it success- 
fully we must first decide the following important question 
of methodology: Shall our distinctively Catholic contribu- 
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tion be made through the use of scientific, of philosophical, 
or of theological methods? Here are three quite distinct 
and separate approaches to the problems of society. Until 
we have decided which one of them, or which combination 
of them, we are to use, we shall not be in a position even 
to begin our task. The necessary decision, then, is of prime 
importance. It is this decision which will form the subject 
of the present paper. 

One of the above possibilities may be disposed of easily. 
It is clear that our distinctively Catholic contribution will 
not be made through the application of scientific methods 
to the study of social phenomena. For there cannot be a 
strictly Catholic science. Scientific technique in itself is 
independent of the religious and metaphysical background 
of the investigator. A Catholic and an atheist investigating 
a mass of mortality data for secular trend might well use 
identical methods and arrive at identical results. As long 
as he remains on this strictly and purely scientific level, 
then, a Catholic will have nothing distinctive to contribute 
which might not be equally well contributed by a Non- 
Catholic. 

In the interest of strict accuracy the above statements 
need two minor modifications: 

(1) It may happen that a Catholic scientist will arrive 
at results which apparently contradict some teaching of the 
Church. In this case he will recheck his results to make 
sure that they are valid and restudy the dogmatic truth in 
question to make sure that he has understood it. The Catho- 
lic scientist has thus an additional check on the accuracy 
of his results which the Non-Catholic lacks. All this is im- 
portant, for example, to the Catholic biologist studying the 
phenomena of organic evolution. In social science, it is 
distinctly less important. 

(2) Scientists are prone to overstep the fine line which 
divides science from philosophy. Almost unconsciously, 
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then, the scientist may assume the role of a philosopher. It 
is clear that when he had done so the Catholic social scien- 
tist is in a different position from his Non-Catholic col- 
league, not because he is a scientist, but because he is—for 
the time being—a philosopher. 

It is clear, then, that the contribution of Neo-Scholasti- 
cism to the solution of modern social problems will not be 
made through the application of strictly scientific methods, 
for Neo-Scholasticism has nothing distinctive to offer in 
this field. This statement, of course, is not intended to 
minimize the importance of scientific sociology. For one 
thing such scientific sociology is valuable as pure science 
for the intellectual satisfaction which a better understand- 
ing of society affords one. It is valuable, also, as revealing 
the causes of certain social ills and making possible a more 
intelligent approach to their treatment. It is valuable, fi- 
nally, as furnishing the raw data upon which the social 
philosopher will build some of his generalizations. By all 
means, we Catholics should encourage and cultivate scien- 
tific sociology. We can thus render valuable service to so- 
ciety, but not, I repeat, a distinctively Catholic service. 

This characteristic Catholic contribution must be sought 
either in our philosophy of society or in our theological 
doctrine of society. Which shall it be? I suppose every 
thoughtful Catholic would agree that both the philosopher 
and the theologian has a contribution to make; but when 
we push the question further and ask which of the two needs 
more emphasis here and now, the answer is by no means 
so evident. Indeed, there is a real division of opinion among 
Catholic sociologists on this very point. Many, probably 
most, of them feel that our philosophy, rather than our 
theology, should be emphasized. This group admits, of 
course, that in itself revelation is more important than 
reason in this, or any other, sphere. But they argue that 
the modern unbelieving world is not yet ready for the so- 
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ciology of the New Testament. We can only gain a hearing 
if we leave our theology in the background for the present 
and meet the world on its own ground of natural reason. 
This, I have said, is the opinion of one large group of Catho- 
lic social thinkers. On the other hand, there is an import- 
ant and growing minority which insists on emphasizing the 
theology of society now and at all times. Only thus, they 
argue, can the distinctively Catholic view of society be pre- 
sented in its true light. In the eyes of this group, even our 
Catholic social philosophy is an unsatisfactory substitute 
for the theological doctrine of social relationships which is 
presented in the New Testament. 

Here is an important difference of viewpoint which di- 
vides Catholic sociologists more deeply, perhaps, than we 
realize. It will be useful to consider both points of view, 
their nature and their relative advantages. Thus we may 
hope to determine the respective spheres of Catholic philo- 
sophical sociology and Catholic theological sociology. 

Catholic philosophical sociology draws its basic data 
from two sources. From social science it takes the raw 
facts of societal phenomena. It works over these data in 
the light of ethics and rational psychology and thus arrives 
at a well-rounded normative view of society. 

It now remains to inquire whether and in what sense 
such a philosophy of society deserves to be called distinc- 
tively Catholic. Is it adequate to serve as our Neo-Scholas- 
tic answer to the challenge of the modern world? 

In the first place, it is clear that such a purely philo- 
sophical sociology is not Catholic in the positive and strict- 
est sense. That is to say, it is not Catholic in the sense 
that it depends completely or primarily on Divine Revela- 
tion. It is not Catholic in the sense that the Apostles’ Creed 
is Catholic. On the contrary it rests ultimately on a purely 
natural basis and might be developed by a theistic 
unbeliever. 
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In the second place, it is clear that this philosophical 
sociology is Catholic in at least a negative sense—in the 
sense, namely, that it does not contain anything contrary 
to the Church’s teaching. In at least this negative sense it 
does benefit from Divine Revelation. 

The influence of Catholic dogma on Catholic philosophi- 
cal sociology, however, is a bit more intimate than this. 
Such sociology does not, indeed, rest on dogma; but it is, 
nevertheless, constantly influenced by dogma. The Catholic 
does not forget his religion when he begins to philosophize. 
From the Church’s teaching he knows whither correct phi- 
losophy will lead him. He is like a student with a problem 
in algebra who has been given the correct answer ahead of 
time. Knowing the answer does not automatically solve the 
algebra problem for the student; but a knowledge of the 
right answer may suggest the proper procedure; it checks 
the student when he makes a mistake; it gives him added 
certainty when he has finally solved the problem. Even so, 
the Catholic philosophical sociologist can benefit indirectly 
from his knowledge of theology. When he takes up the 
problem of interracial relationships, for example, the Catho- 
lic philosophical sociologist remembers the Church’s doc- 
trine on charity. He knows ahead of time that interracial 
hatred is wrong. If his philosophical investigations seem 
for a moment to condone race hatred, he realizes that he 
has made a mistake and re-examines his reasoning. Thus 
there is a continuous, if indirect, interplay between theology 
and philosophy. 

It is thus possible by purely philosophical techniques to 
build up a consistent and well-rounded system of sociology, 
a system which shall be Catholic in at least the sense ex- 
plained above. Such a system will include definite and clear- 
cut judgments on all, or most, of the problems of modern 
society. It will define the proper sphere of civil govern- 
ment and the limits of state interference with marriage, 
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education, and family life. It will discuss distributive jus- 
tice and the workingman’s right to a living wage. It will 
lay down the conditions for a just war. It will include a 
philosophy of crime and punishment and a system of busi- 
ness ethics. It will constitute, in short, a rather complete 
philosophy of society. 

There can be no doubt at all that the development of 
such a philosophical sociology is not only legitimate for us 
Catholics, but also highly praiseworthy. The Church has 
always favored philosophical studies, and when such philo- 
sophical studies deal with social problems they are particu- 
larly laudable. No one, then, can for a moment question the 
great value of Catholic philosophical sociology. 

Indeed, this approach to social problems has appeared 
so satisfactory to some that they see in it the chief and 
characteristic Catholic answer to the challenge offered by 
the chaos of modern society. To this group Catholic soci- 
ology means simply Catholic philosophical sociology. They 
seldom apply purely theological principles to social prob- 
lems. While they give an unhesitating loyalty to the 
Church’s dogmas, they do not introduce these dogmas into 
their sociological discussions. 

It is surprising to observe how widespread this view has 
become. Some months ago I had an interesting correspond- 
ence with the executive head of a large national Catholic 
organization interested in industrial problems. I had criti- 
cized his organization because its annual programs gave 
almost no space to the consideration of the relevant theo- 
logical data. I pointed out that many of the invited speak- 
ers on these programs were Non-Catholics, while the Catho- 
lic speakers themselves were assigned topics which were 
apparently to be handled on a purely non-theological level. 
My correspondent did not dispute these imputations. In 
fact, he seemed to believe that his organization was ade- 
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} quately interpreting the great social Encyclicals in spite of 
the admitted lack of theological emphasis. 

The same attitude is evidenced in other ways. My col- 
league, Dr. Mary Elizabeth Walsh, made a study of the cata- 
logs of six representative Catholic schools of social work. 
Out of 251 courses listed by these schools, only 13, or about 
five per cent, dealt with explicitly Catholic or religious sub- 
jects.* Apparently the theory of poor relief as it is taught 
to our future social workers rests on a predominantly na- 
tural basis. Certainly this impression is strengthened by 
attendance at any meeting of Catholic social workers. 

The same viewpoint is represented by many of our 
Catholic textbooks in the social sciences and by many arti- 
; cles appearing in our Catholic periodicals. These books and 
y articles show an unquestioning loyalty to the Church’s 
teaching. They are as free as humanly possible from dog- 
matic error. But they remain in a great many instances on 
a purely natural or philosophical level. This is not due to 
any carelessness or ignorance on the part of the writers. 
It is due merely to these writers’ conviction that under 
modern conditions Catholic philosophical sociology, rather 
than Catholic theological sociology, needs emphasis. 

As I have repeatedly stated, there can be no doubt as 
to the legitimacy of such a purely philosophical treatment 
: of society by Catholics. Yet I venture to assert that it is 
far from being the best we have to offer. The Catholic’s 
real answer to the challenge of the modern world is some- 
thing which transcends philosophy. It is a view of society 
and of man’s obligations to his fellows which is based on 
Divine Revelation and is thus infinitely superior to any- 
thing which philosophy has to offer. 

Only such a theological sociology can be spoken of as 
4 distinctively Catholic in the strictest sense of the term. For 
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r Maryland, The Preservation of the Faith, 1937, page 6. 
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it is based on the Church’s divinely revealed system of dog- 
ma and is thus completely acceptable only to Catholics. On 
the other hand, any Catholic philosophy of society, being 
based on reason, will not be confined in its appeal to Catho- 
lics alone and will thus lack the note of distinctiveness. 

The truly Catholic view of society is supernatural in 
character. By the Redemption Christ merited grace for us. 
He made it possible for us to lead a new life, life on a su- 
pernatural plane. In the eyes of faith this is a fact of tran- 
scendent importance. It is a fact of cardinal significance 
which we cannot afford to leave out of account in our study 
of society; yet any non-theological system of sociology is 
forced to do so. 

The supernatural life of grace is one thing, and the mere 
natural life which we can apprehend with our senses is 
quite another. These two sorts of life exist on completely 
different planes. Just as visible human life transcends in 
dignity the life, say, of a dog, so does the supernatural life 
of grace transcend the nature of man. To treat of our life, 
the life of grace as we live it, purely by the light of reason 
is to miss the point. It is to miss what is by far the most 
important fact about us who are redeemed by the Blood of 
Christ. A system of social thought which misses this point 
will be at best very incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

On the supernatural plane which we inhabit new types 
of activity become possible. For one thing, charity becomes 
possible, and charity is supremely important for our Catho- 
lic social thought. Charity, we know, is, in the first place, 
a supernatural love of God, based on a supernatural knowl- 
edge of Him. But this same virtue of charity implies also 
a love of our neighbor in God. The two aspects of charity 
are, indeed, inseparable. One implies the other. In the 
well known words of St. John, “If any man say, I love God 
and hateth his brother; he is a liar” (I Jn. 4:20). 

Charity is a supernatural virtue dependent absolutely 
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on grace. As such it is completely distinct from the merely 
natural kindness to neighbor which characterizes a purely 
human philanthropy. The latter can be analyzed and under- 
stood by the light of reason; but charity can be under- 
stood only in the light of faith. A Catholic system of soci- 
ology which would exclude theological methods would thus 
never be able to explain the true nature of supernatural 
charity—surely a grave defect in a system of Catholic social 
thought. 

The teaching of the New Testament must not be consid- 
ered as affecting only the personal relationship of the in- 
dividual soul to God. This non-social view of Christ’s 
teaching is essentially a Protestant view. The Catholic con- 
ception of religion is social. All the followers of Christ are 
bound together among themselves into a social unity—the 
Kingdom of God or the Mystical Body of Christ—whose 
visible aspect is the Catholic Church. The members of the 
Kingdom of God are united by charity and by their com- 
mon loyalty to Christ the King; but their unity is more or- 
ganic than this. For we do not possess the supernatural 
life independently. We possess it in dependence on Christ. 
It is flowing to us continually from Him. This fact gen- 
erates a species of organic relationship between Him and 
us, a fact which St. Paul emphasizes under the figure of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. He is the Head; we are the mem- 
bers. Being each individually united to the Head, we are in 
consequence bound to each other. ‘For in one Spirit were 
we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
whether bond or free” (I Cor. 12:13). In consequence of 
this intimate union we must perforce share each other’s 
joys and sorrows, whether we will or no. “If one member 
suffer anything, all the members suffer with it; or if one 
member glory, all the members rejoice with it” (I Cor. 
12:26). 

The Kingdom of God is thus seen to be a real social 
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unity. It is as truly a social unity as the United States of 
America. In fact, it is more truly so. For the bond which 
unites the citizens of the United States is relatively a super- 
ficial thing. Partly it is dependent on external force which 
constrains citizens to conform to the common will; partly 
it is a moral bond, a feeling of reciprocal obligation. But 
the bond which unites the members of the Kingdom of God 
is, as I have pointed out, more real and organic than this. 

In another sense, too, the Kingdom of God is more real 
than civil society. For the former is permanent and the 
latter is not. Civil society is a temporary thing. To the 
individual it has no meaning after his death. But the King- 
dom of God is more real beyond the grave than it is in this 
life. ‘Hua@v yao 10 xoditevia év ovoavois tixdoxer (Philip 3: 
20), a phrase which is badly translated in the Douay Ver- 
sion and which is perhaps best paraphrased with Dibelius, 
“Our home is in heaven; here on earth we are a colony of 
heavenly citizens.’’* Since, then, the Kingdom of God is more 
actual than civil society, our social thought ought to be ori- 
ented toward the former rather than toward the latter. Our 
deepest and most urgent social duties are those incumbent 
upon us as citizens of the Kingdom of God. 

It is a fundamental defect in any purely philosophical 
Catholic sociology that it tends to overemphasize the im- 
portance of civil society. This is understandable enough. 
The supernatural society which is the Kingdom of God is 
visible only to the eyes of faith. If we agree to abstract 
from faith and to consider only what reason can tell us 
about society, then the Kingdom of God slips out of sight. 
As a result the philosophical sociologist tends to think in 

*“Wir haben unsere Heimat im Himmel und sind hier auf Erde 
eine Kolonie von Himmelsbiirgern.” M. Dibelius fide D. Walter Bauer: 
Griechisch-Deutsches Wérterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testa- 


ments ... 8. Lieferung. Berlin, Topelmann, 1936. Sub verbo 
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terms of social legislation rather than in terms of divine 
grace. 

If the foregoing sounds too abstract, let us illustrate 
with an instance or two the difference of viewpoint which 
separates the Catholic sociologist who emphasizes reason 
as a tool of sociological investigation from the Catholic who 
emphasizes theology. Consider, for example, the problem 
of wealth and its distribution. It is easy enough for the 
philosophical sociologist to prove by ethics that wealth is 
unjustly distributed among the people of America today. 
The scandalous luxury of the fortunate few and the miser- 
able need of the unfortunate many form a tragic contrast 
which makes such demonstration easy. But what of reme- 
dies? The philosophical sociologist turns naturally to so- 
cial legislation. He advocates social security laws for the 
poor, to be paid for by high taxation on the rich. He favors 
legislation to make collective bargaining more and more 
effective. He asks for the improvement of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. He interests himself in low-cost housing 
projects. He studies various proposals for government aid 
to agriculture. He demands more effective legislation to 
regulate the ethically dubious operations of high finance. 
He calls for the organization of various codperative 
enterprises. 

Far different is the approach of the theological sociolo- 
gist. He indeed approves all the above-mentioned meas- 
ures for their limited usefulness. But such measures form 
only a secondary and minor part of his proposals. His em- 
phasis is elsewhere. He demands in the first place a new 
attitude toward wealth. Man’s dignity as a member of the 
Kingdom of God is such that wealth appears like a trifling 
thing by comparison. The possession of wealth is not sin- 
ful, so long as it be legally acquired; but it is a dangerously 
distracting thing and is better left alone. It is better, in 
St. Paul’s vivid phrase, to “suffer the loss of all things and 
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count them but as dung” (Philip. 3:8) in order to gain the 
mental freedom necessary in order to attain heaven. This 
view of wealth as a troublesome and distracting trifle is 
surely a shock to contemporary social thought. 

If the rich man is too dull-witted to rise to this common- 
sense view of wealth, if he insists on seeking immoral gains 
in defiance of the moral law, then the Catholic theological 
sociologist begins to talk of hell. Hell is not a pretty word. 
Hell is not a popular subject in the refined conventions 
which gather to discuss economics under the leadership of 
our Catholic sociologists who prefer not to emphasize the 
supernatural. But hell is a reality. Hell is a dogma of 
faith. Hell is a real and effective motive to spur our lazy 
consciences to the observance of unpleasant moral laws. 
The Communists menace immoral industrialists with revo- 
lution; we menace them with hell! 

Or consider the race problem. The Catholic philosophi- 
cal sociologist turns once more to his ethics. He discusses 
in learned detail the limits of allowable discrimination 
against the Negro. He advocates perhaps the establish- 
ment of trade schools for the Negro. There, at a conveni- 
ent distance from white contact, the Negro is to be taught 
the humble occupations which will enable him to earn his 
living in segregation. 

The Catholic theological sociologist accepts all this—as 
far, that is to say, as it goes. It is possible to distinguish 
degrees of racial discrimination which are not demonstrably 
wrong. For it is hard to draw the precise line between 
right and wrong in our fearfully complicated society. Again, 
the provision of segregated education is a real kindness to 
the Negro—as far as it goes. These things are true; yet 
they are rather unexciting. The Catholic theological soci- 
ologist has a more thrilling vision. His doctrine of the 
Mystical Body teaches him that our Negro neighbors are 
indissolubly and intimately united to us. To despise the 
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Negro is as insane as to despise a member of our own phy- 
sical bodies. The Negro is united not only to us but to 
Christ; we cannot insult him without insulting Christ. In 
fact, as we learn from the surprising twenty-fifth chapter 
of St. Matthew, the Negro in a certain sense is Christ, in 
the sense, at least, that Christ will count as done to Himself 
what we do to His least brethren, and will judge us accord- 
ingly on the Last Day. 

It would be easily possible to multiply such contrasts 
between the two systems, but from the above examples the 
general trend of the facts is clear. Catholic philosophical 
sociology is valid as far as it goes; but it is pedestrian and 
unexciting. It partakes of the stuffiness of contemporary 
Non-Catholic social thought. Its idealism is real, but lim- 
ited. It is not asystem of thought to spur men on to memor- 
able deeds. It does not breed heroes. It is Catholic only in 
a limited sense. 

On the other hand, Catholic theological sociology breathes 
a different atmosphere. It is founded on Divine Revelation 
and it draws strength from the Fount of Grace. It adds its 
sanctions to the simple truths of right ethics, but it adds 
infinitely more important facts, facts forever unattainable 
to natural reason. It holds out to the human race ideals of 
unearthly beauty—ideals, however, which have a firm and 
sane basis of revealed fact. It presents to our astonished 
minds a view of society which is both thrilling and surpris- 
ing, a view which links time and eternity. It shows the 
world’s scale of values in its true light, as something puerile, 
unworthy of the regard of serious men. It reveals the so- 
cial bond between man and man as something incredibly 
deep and strong. Our social relationships are seen as part 
of a divine cosmic plan. Our terrestial society is a thing 
of unearthly dignity, for it is to be consummated in a heav- 
enly society, great beyond anything which eye has seen or 
ear heard. Here is a view of our social relationships which 
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demands all we have and all we are, as elements in an ex- 
citing quest, through which time is bound to eternity. 

How foolish, then, are those Catholic social thinkers 
who are satisfied with the jejune, few truths which right 
ethics can learn through natural reason about social rela- 
tionships. This limited wisdom is not our full Catholic heri- 
tage. If we are so easily satisfied we shall not successfully 
meet the challenge of the modern world. It is very well to 
use our natural social ethics for propedeutic purposes; but 
our real emphasis must be elsewhere. It must be always 
on the glories of our revealed social thought. 

It was never the tradition of the great age of Scholasti- 
cism to draw a sharp dividing line between philosophy and 
theology. For special purposes, indeed, the great medieval 
philosophers were willing to put aside temporarily argu- 
ments drawn from revelation and to meet their opponents 
on the ground of pure reason. But such procedure was 
exceptional. It never brought about a false emphasis. The 
great Summez were the joint product of philosophy and the- 
ology, the latter predominating. 

We ought, as Neo-Scholastics, to revive this attitude. 
Let us do away with all false over-emphasis on purely na- 
tural reason as a instrument of social thought. Let us set 
Catholic sociology before the modern world in its true light 
—as a branch of knowledge essentially dependent on Divine 
Revelation. Only thus shall we meet the challenge of the 


modern world! PAUL HANLY FURFEY. 
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THOMISM AND SCIENTIFIC INDETERMINISM. 


| JF NDETERMINISM is one of the most fundamental doc- 
= trines of Thomism, and the attitude of prominent con- 
temporary Thomists toward the idea of indeterminism such 
as upheld by its most profound exponent, Sir Arthur 
Eddington, is rather astonishing. | 
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You will allow me to make a considerable, and perhaps 
disconcerting, detour before arriving at the precise point 
under discussion today. 

| Metaphysics treats of two fundamentally distinct kinds of 
indetermination: that of freedom, and that of contingency. 

a. God’s absolute freedom toward finite being is an in- 
evitable consequence of his absolute necessity. In other 
words: absolute determination is the very source of the 
highest form of positive indetermination, which is essen- 
tially perfection. 

b. Finite being implies a negative indetermination in 
that it may be or not be. Essence and existence remain 
distinct. The existing essence is not its existential deter- 
mination, it never has its existence of its own right. This 
form of indetermination is essentially imperfection. 

Nevertheless, all finite beings participate of the first 
kind of indetermination, either in their freedom or in their 
spontaneity, according to the degree of their essential de- 
termination. The essential determination of the superior 
angels, for instance, is a principle of higher intellect, and 
therefore of greater freedom. Although the essence of all 
angels is simple, there are degrees of simplicity. Accord- 
ingly, the intellection of the inferior angels is more and 
more complex, and their freedom decreases in proportion.? 

In other words, there exists a constant relation between 
the degree of essential determination and the degree of 
positive indetermination. 

When we look down upon the angelic hierarchy which 
is essentially heterogeneous, in the direction of its degrada- 
tion, we observe a tendency toward an ever increasing com- 


1... ipsa natura vel quidditas angeli est possibilis respectu esse 
quod a Deo habet. Comm. in II Sent., dist. 3, q. 1, a. 3. All latin quo- 
tations are from S. Thomas unless otherwise indicated. 

2 Libertas a necessaria coactione nobilius invenitur in Deo quam 
in angelo, et in uno angelo quam in alio, et in angelo quam in homine. 
Tbid., dist. 25, q. 1, a. 4. 
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plexity, a tendency toward homogeneity. Inferior angels 
become more and more alike. If we go beyond the last scale 
of purely spiritual creatures, if we want to realize two be- 
ings participating in the same species, or any plurality of 
beings having in common a physical genus, we must have 
recourse to a principle of pure indetermination, prime mat- 
ter, which renders possible this individuation. The very 
essence of such beings must be composite. In cosmic beings 
there is not only indetermination of the essence relative to 
its existence: there is a negative indetermination within 
the very essence. An indetermination which must be pure 
potency, since with the form it must constitute an wnum 
per se. 

This last step brings us into a world of space and time, 
and introduces a new kind of contingency: that which we 
treat of in Philosophy of Nature. 

This world is one of space, since material beings imply 
homogeneity, either accidental or substantial, a common 
physical genus being the cause of homogeneous opposition. 
Homogeneous exteriority is the philosophical definition of 
space.® 

Such a universe is one of time, since complex essence 
entails complex existence which can only be realized suc- 
cessively. It must also be continuous, since it is that of the 
same being. Duratio successiva et continua is the philo- 
sophical definition of time. The principle of indetermina- 
tion in cosmic essence is the root of time: cosmic essence 
must pursue its existence, and lose time in so doing. If it 


3 Space as we know it intuitively is constituted not only by the 
homogeneous opposition of individuals, but by homogeneous parts of 
a single individual. Nevertheless, the former case would be sufficient. 
The separate substances of human beings are homogeneously exterior 
to oneanother although in themselves they are not quantitative. We 
may thus conceive a hyper-space without time, profoundly distinct, 
and just as unimaginable as the heterogeneous exteriority constituted 
by substance and accidents, will and intellect, Gabriel and Raphael, 
ete. 
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were determinate as that of the angels, it would have no 
substantial history, and its duration would constitute an 
zvum; there would be no time proper, and history would 
be merely of the accidental order as that brought about by 
thought and will in spiritual beings. 

The pursuit of an indefinitely remote existence cannot 
constitute an end in itself. In pursuing existence, cosmic 
beings are really striving after greater quidditative deter- 
mination, which must culminate in a being whose essential 
form is above time proper—man: the principal subject, or 
subjectum attributionis, of Philosophy of Nature.® In fact, 
humanity as a whole, considered in its future definite state, 
is the ultimate term of this present rushing on of time.® 

The various species of material forms are not deter- 
minate as angelic species. (I insist upon speaking of an- 
gelic universes, because ever since we have taken these be- 
ings less seriously—i. e., since Suarez—we attribute to na- 
tural beings such properties as are specific of purely spir- 
itual creatures. Our Philosophy of Nature reeks with péchés 
d’angélisme, it is often no more than bad angelology.) 
Natural forms, because they are not in themselves sufficient- 
ly determinate, require prime matter as co-principle and 
subject. A form which is not capable of subsistence is, 
strictly speaking, not an essence.? Such a form can only 
constitute an essence together with and as the act of mat- 
ter. Hence, such an essence cannot be considered as pure- 

4 Cf. John of S. Thomas, Cursus Philosophicus, edit. Reiser, vol. 
II, p. 369 et sq.; Cursus Theologicus, edit. Desclée, vol. II, p. 97. 

5 Anima mensuratur tempore secundum esse quo unitur corpori; 
quamvis prout consideratur ut substantia quedam spiritualis, men- 
suretur 2vo. Q. de Potentia, q. III, a. 10, ad 8. 

6 Ibid., q. V, a. 5.—Time will then proceed from an unmovable 
term, and as such may go on indefinitely. 

7 Anima sensibilis cum non sit res subsistens, non est quidditas, 
sicut nec alie forme materiales, sed est pars quidditatis, et esse 
suum est in concretione ad materiam; unde nihil aliud est animam 


sensibilem produci, quam materiam de potentia in actum transmutari. 
Tbid., p. III, a. 11, ad 11. 
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ly determinate even in the order of essence, for its matter 
remains in potency to other forms. And this potency is in 
itself indeterminate, and to that extent, unintelligible. 

Because of the pure potentiality of matter—the matrix 
from which all material forms are extracted—we must ad- 
mit between two given forms the possibility of an infini- 
tude of intermediary forms, so that the existing specific 
varieties must be considered as actual and determinate seg- 
ments of a continuum, rather than as the a priori deter- 
minations of the integers. The counting of segments may 
become an absolute operation once they are established. 
This doctrine must be upheld if we wish to avoid that of 
latitatio formarum which destroys the very notion of prime 
matter. 

However, because prime matter is ultimately a tran- 
scendental relation to the human form, prime matter would 
be contradictory if it were not essentially ordinated to a 
spiritual form; and because man is essentially corporeal, 
vegetative, sensitive, and rational; and since these various 
degrees admit of no intermediary terms: the inorganic, the 
plant, the brute, and man must be considered as limit-spe- 
cies: they are determined a priori. 

But the various manners in which these limit-species 
may be participated in cannot be defined in philosophy for 
an objective reason. There can be no specific philosophical 
definition of a cabbage or a cow. They are plant and ani- 
mal. But these are essences which may be variously par- 
ticipated in. The natural species constitute a hierarchy, 
but it is not a priori determinate as that of angelic species. 

I will return to the analogy of the continuum. A con- 
tinuum is indefinitely divisible. But that a continuum as 
divisible is divided is false, even though the indefinite pos- 
sibility of actual divisions is definitely true. But this pos- 
sibility does not imply actual determinations. It would be 
false to say that a continuum 2, as continuum, implies a 
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certain number of determinations. Once the determina- 
tions are given, then they are true. If we said they were 
true before they were given, then we would destroy the 
very essence of a continuum. And it is important to note 
that this touches the quiddity of the continuum. 

If we said that in prime matter all possible forms are 
already quidditatively predetermined, then pure potentiality 
itself would be of the quidditative order: prime matter 
would not only become in itself intelligible and have a dis- 
tinct idea in God, but from the fact that the potency of 
prime matter is reality, all possible natural beings would 
simultaneously and eviternally exist.’ 

This does not mean, of course, that God does not know 
in his scientia simplicis intelligentiz all the possible forms, 
even though all these possible forms are existentially in- 
compossible; in like manner God has a definite idea of all 
the possible points on a line, even though it would be contra- 
dictory that all these possible and known points be actuated. 
The main issue is, however, that this possibility and knowl- 
edge do not render a continuum discontinuous, nor does 
his knowledge of all possible forms render them absolute. 


Obviously, this doctrine may help to explain philosophi- 
cally the biological theory of evolution by mutations. 


Angelic forms are entirely determined “ad unum.” Na- 
tural forms cannot be such because of their co-principle 
which implies pure potentiality and, therefore, cannot ad- 
mit of complete actuation. In composite essence there 
remains a margin of indetermination. This margin is not 
only the root of their corruptibility: it is also the cause of 


8... quod aliqua forma non subito imprimatur subjecto, contingit 
ex hoc quod subjectum non est dispositum, et agens indiget tempore 
ad hoe quod subjectum disponat. Et ideo videmus statim cum ma- 
teria est disposita per alterationem precedentem, forma substantialis 
acquiritur materiz. . .. Quod enim agens naturale non subito possit 
disponere materiam, contingit ex hoc quod est aliqua proportio ejus 
quod in materia resistit, ad virtutem agentis. Ja IIz, p. 103, a. 7. 
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indeterminacy in cosmic causation. For an effect is pre- 
determined in its cause according to the manner in which 
the cause itself is determined. The margin of indetermina- 
tion exceeding the form is the cause of contingency in 
nature. 

It is important to note that this contingency is ultimate- 
ly linked with time, and fundamentally speaking, they have 
the same cause: prime matter. For contingency in nature 
does not consist in the present as present, but in the rela- 
tion of the present to the future.® 

There is, however, a decreasing hierarchy of contin- 
gency in nature, for the margin of indetermination of a nat- 
ural agent is in proportion to the perfection of the form. 
Thus certain causes may attain their intended effect sicut 
semper, others ut in pluribus, others again ut in pauciori- 
bus tantum, “secundum quod forma est magis vel minus. 
determinata ad unum.” Certain causes may even be en- 
tirely indifferent.° 

Now, an effect, in so far as it is not rigorously prede- 
termined in its cause, is not determinately true in that 
cause, nor is it knowable as a determinately future phe- 
nomenon. Therefore, there can be no science proper of such 
phenomena, if by science we mean cognitio certa per causas.}! 

® Neque enim contingentia rei consistit nisi in ordine ad futurum, 
quia quod jam est presens vel preteritum, extra contingentiam est 
in eo in quo jam est; solum autem est contingens in eo in quo deest, 
et quod futurum restat. Sic ergo contingens fundat de se futuritionem 
contingentem et impedibilem, ergo indeterminatam; et ita quandiu 
est in statu futuritionis, est in statu indeterminationis. John of S. 
Thomas, Curs. Theol., vol. II, p. 412. 


10 Comm. in I Periherm., lect. 13 and 14; in II Physic., lect. 10; in 
VI Metaph., ete. 

il, . . in istis causis effectus futuri non habent certitudinem abso- 
lutam, sed quamdam, inquantum sunt magis determinate cause ad 
unum quam ad aliud; et ideo per istas causas potest accipi scientia 
conjecturalis de futuris, que tanto magis erit certa, quanto cause 
sunt magis determinate ad unum; sicut est cognitio medici de sani- 
tate et morte futura, et judicium astrologi de ventis et pluviis futuris. 
In I Sent., dist. 38, p. 1, a. 5. 


} q 
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The important point in this doctrine of S. Thomas is 
that, apart from the subjective margin of indetermination 
due to our ignorance of present conditions, it affirms objec- 
tive contingency in nature. A contingency which must be 
distinguished from that introduced by a free agent, and 
which Aristotle and S. Thomas call “luck” (fortuna). Most 
contemporary authors fail to make this distinction. If 
we take the extreme case of natural contingency, casus 
or chance in the antonomastic sense, then “chance” and 
“luck” have profoundly different causes: the former is 
from nature, the latter from freedom.?2 

Hence, we must never oppose necessity and freedom. 
There may be an indefinite series of intermediary terms. 
These are impossible to grasp in the measure that they im- 
ply essentially obscure indetermination. 

The margin of indetermination exceeding the form of 
natural causes is the ultimate and objective foundation of 
the distinction between experimental science and the disci- 
plines. Philosophy, being cognitio certa per causas can 
only reach what is essential to nature, such as the hyle- 
morphic composition of its substances, the necessity of con- 
tingency, the necessity of evolution, the necessity of this 
process culminating in humanity, etc. Experimental sci- 
ence, in so far as it goes beyond mere truisms, can only 
treat of probabilities. But these probabilities may take in- 
credible proportions; they may be what we call practical 

12... omne quod est a fortuna est a casu, sed non convertitur.— 
Casus non solum est in hominibus, qui voluntarie agunt, sed etiam in 
aliis animalibus, et etiam in rebus inanimatis.—Ostendit (Philoso- 
phus) in quibus maxime casus differet a fortuna. Et dicit quod max- 
ime differt in illis quece fiunt a natura; quia ibi habet locum casus, 
sed non fortuna. Cum enim aliquid fit extra naturam in operationi- 
bus nature, puta cum nascitur sextus digitus, tune non dicimus quod 
fiat a fortuna, sed magis ab eo quod est per se frustra, idest a casu. 
Et sic possumus accipere aliam differentiam inter casum et fortunam, 
quod eorum que sunt a casu, causa est intrinseca, sicut eorum que 


sunt a natura; eorum vero que sunt a fortuna, causa est extrinseca, 
sicut eorum que sunt a proposito. Jn II Physic., lect. 10. 
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certainty; they go so far as to make most people believe 
they are absolute. But they are never reducible to the prin- 
ciple of contradiction as must be all principles of the disci- 
plines. An experimental theory may be logically coherent, 
but because is it physico-mathematical the main point re- 
mains whether it is really true. 

The preceding arguments are constructed from a purely 
ontological viewpoint. Scientific methodology will lead us 
to the same conclusion. And the former may be consid- 
ered as a sapiential explanation of the latter. 

Experimental science, which can never attain its formal 
object but through an artistic operation!*—for the scien- 
tist performs experiments—can never reach but a universal 
concept based on measurement and on the repetition of ex- 
periments. The following text from Eddington is typical 
of this idea: “The physical quantity so discovered is 
primarily the result of the operations and calculations; it 
is, so to speak, a manufactured article—manufactured by 
our operations.” Incomplete induction, which is that of 
the experimental sciences, can never furnish anything but 
a universal based on fabrication by which it must be de- 
fined. It can never attain to the necessity of a universal 
proper, immediate object of science strictly taken as “‘cog- 
nitio certa per causas.” Not that this universal is essen- 
tially a work of art, but it is only reached by means of an 
artistic operation which is essential to the definition of 
known experimental properties. The definition must take 
account of the operation, precisely because we must avoid 
subjectivism. If we abstract from the operation, we can 
no longer know what we are talking about.15 


13 “Art” is here taken in the strictly Scholastic sense of recta ratio 
factibilium. 

14 The mathematical theory of relativity, Introd. 

15 The formal object of experimental science is not mobile being as 
measurable, but as measured. This is how we undersand Eddington’s 
“pointer readings.” Paradoxically, as Einstein, he thereby escapes 
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In other words, experimental science can never attain 
to the first degree of abstraction. But just as nature itself 
tends toward an ever increasing determination, experi- 
mental science tends toward the first degree of abstraction. 


Determinists are therefore right when they claim that 
if experimental science can reveal no absolute laws, then 
experimental science is not an absolute science. No scien- 
tist today claims to formulate experimentally a determin- 
istic law.17 And by laws we here mean laws of governance, 
as distinct from laws of identity and of atomicity, which 
are merely truisms and do not in themselves concern the 
relation of past or present to future. (We may find an 
analogy between the identical laws which form the subject- 
matter of relativity theory, and the absolute laws of celes- 
tial bodies in Greek and Medieval astronomy.) !® 


that subjectivism which he is accused of by his opponents. “But the 
physicist is not generally content to believe that the quantity he ar- 
rives at is something whose nature is inseparable from the kind of 
operations which led to it; he has an idea that if he could become a 
god contemplating the external world, he would see his manufactured 
physical quantity forming a distinct feature of the picture.” loc. cit. 


16 This is, perhaps, what John of S. Thomas means in the following 
text: Experimentalis cognitio non dicit abstractionem intelligibilem, 
qua cognoscitur res per suam quidditatem, presertim quia apud nos 
experientia semper dependet ab aliquibus sensibilibus. Et sic est 
diversa abstractio a scientia, que procedit a priori, quantum est ex se. 
Curs. Phil., vol. I, p. 828. 


17 Cf. Eddington, New Pathways in Science, p. 295 et sq. 


18 “In the present stage of science the laws of physics appear to be 
divisible into three classes—the identical, the statistical and the tran- 
scendental. The ‘identical laws’ include the great field-laws which 
are commonly quoted as typical instances of natural law—the law of 
gravitation, the law of conservation of mass and energy, the laws of 
electric and magnetic force and the conservation of electric charge. 
These are seen to be identities, when we refer to the cycle so as to 
understand the constitution of the entities obeying them; and unless 
we have misunderstood this constitution, violation of these laws is in- 
conceivable. They do not in any way limit the actual basal structure 
of the world, and are not laws of governance.” Eddington, quoted 
by Bertrand Russell in Encyclodedia Britannica, art. Relativity: 
philosophical consequences. 
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The main reason why Planck holds to determinism in 
physics is because, so long as any choice remains, deter- 
minism will always be preferable to indeterminism, for the 
simple reason that a definite answer to a question is always 
preferable to an indefinite one: “weil eine bestimmte Ant- 
wort auf eine Frage immer wertvoller ist, als eine unbe- 
stimmte.”!® And I am sure all indeterminists will agree 
with him wherever such an answer is possible. But there 
are many reasons why nature should not agree with our 
preferences. Writings in defense of determinism are al- 
ways astonishingly clear. But so is Molinism, and that is 
undoubtedly the trouble with it.2° 


In practice, it is of course difficult to know just where 
subjective indeterminism, due to errors of observation and 
general ignorance, begins, and where it ends. The aim of 
experimental science is to reduce so far as possible this sub- 
jective margin. That is why it is silly to say that the inde- 
terminist surrenders to ignorance. Rather, the determin- 
ists lay claim to knowledge of more than is true. 

From the viewpoint of scientific methodology, the im- 
portant issue is that even if there were determinism in na- 
ture, the scientist could never define it experimentally. Such 
a definition could only be based on an incompossible infinite 
multitude of experiments. 

Let us imagine an intelligence contemplating a finite 
spatio-temporal universe from beginning to end. This is 


19 Max Planck, Wege zur physikalischen Erkenntnis, Leipzig, 1933, 
p. 201. 


20 It should be understood that in this paper I am merely treating 
of the general idea of indeterminism. The application of this idea to 
the metrical aspect and behaviour of cosmic reality and to the specific 
problems of modern science requires a very fundamental transcrip- 
tion which I have attempted elsewhere. Cf. Het probleem der phy- 
sische wetten, in the Dutch periodical Kultuurleven (Antwerp), July 
1934; also a paper on Le probléme de Vindéterminisme, presented at 
the 1935 session of the Académie Canadienne Saint-Thomas d’Aquin. 
publ. Quebec, 1937). 
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an ideal case for complete observation. Finally, when “la 
farce est jouée,” our super-physicist establishes that all 
phenomena have taken place with perfect regularity and 
have inserted themselves in the differential equation sug- 
gested at the very outset. Could he therefrom deduct that 
this universe was governed by deterministic laws of gover- 
nance? He probably would if he had no imagination. But 
if he is really trying to explain what has happened, and not 
just talk natural history, then he shall show, by imagining 
a large number of other possibilities, that the present de- 
velopment was merely a highly probable one, and that it 
has in fact occurred. If he desired to prove that this was 
the only possible case, then he would have recourse to phi- 
losophy. But there he would learn about objective margins 
of indetermination. 

Causality in philosophy and causality in physics are of 
a profoundly different nature, as has been sufficiently shown 
by Prof. Renoirte.2!_ Physical causality merely expresses 
the metrical coherence of phenomena. It is more, I should 
say, of the nature of formal causality. 

But the main point under discussion is whether, even 
if we take causality in the philosophical sense of the term, 
there can be effects without causes. Stoics and Aris- 
totelians are divided on this problem. The former held 
that all phenomena must have a definite cause. And given 
the cause, the effect follows of necessity. If an isolated 
cause is not sufficient to explain an effect, then we must 
have recourse to other causes which, taken together, become 
one sufficient cause, in which all future phenomena are pre- 
determined. In Aristotle’s opinion, not all What happens 
has a cause. What is by accident has no cause. And even 
a sufficient cause may be impeded in the production of its 


21 La théorie physique, Rev. Néo-Scolastique, 1933, p. 349 et sq.; 
ibid. Physique et Philosophie, 1936, p. 51 et sq. 
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effect.22 The cause of a chance phenomenon is not a real 
cause because it is infinite and indeterminate: causa per 
accidens est infinita et indeterminata.?8 

Certain prominent contemporary Thomists have not 
only failed to distinguish chance from luck, they have added 
that unpredictability is not essential to chance. But this is 
because they have confounded chance as a cause with the 
phenomenon resulting from this cause.24 Obviously, if we 
consider two causal lines when they have already assumed 
a direction, we can predict their accidental intersection. 
But this prediction assumes a determination which already 
takes us beyond the field of contingency, whereas the true 
cause of chance is anterior to this determination.” 


22 Stoici, posuerunt fatum in quadam serie, seu connexione causar- 
um, supponentes quod omne quod in hoc mundo accidit habet causam; 
causa autem posita, necesse est effectum poni. Et si una causa per 
se non sufficit, multe cause ad hoc concurrentes accipiunt rationem 
unius cause sufficientis; et ita concludebant quod omnia ex necessi- 
tate eveniunt. . . . Sed hance rationem solvit Aristoteles. . . . Dicit 
enim quod non omne quod fit habet causam, sed solum illud quod est 
per se. Sed illud quod est per accidens non habet causam; quia pro- 
prie non est ens... . Similiter hec est falsa, quod posita causa etiam 
sufficienti, necesse est effectum poni: non enim omnis causa est talis 
(etiamsi sufficiens sit) quod ejus effectus impediri non possit. Comm. 
in I Periherm., lect. 14; also Ja, p. 115, a. 6, and Cajetan’s Comm.; 
John of S. Thomas, Curs. Theol., vol. II, q. 14, disp. 19, o—The ex- 
pression “hypothetically necessary laws,” so widely accepted, is, I 
think, a most unfortunate one, and seems to imply a contradiction in 
terms. Of what use is necessity if it is only hypothetical? “. .. non 
enim ideo aliquid est necessarium, quia non habet impedimentum, sed 
quia est necessarium, ideo impedimentum habere non potest. Et ideo 
alii melius distinxerunt secundum naturam rerum, ut scilicet dicatur 
illud necessarium, quod in sua natura determinatum est solum ad 
esse; impossibile autem quod est determinatum solum ad non esse; 
possibile autem quod ad neutrum est omnino determinatum, sive se 
habeat magis ad unum quam ad alterum, sive se habeat xqualiter ad 
utrumque, quod dicitur contingens ad utrumlibet.” ibid. 

23 Comm. in II Physics., lect. 8. 

24 John of S. Thomas, Curs. Phil., vol. II, p. 510: Dicitur (fortuna) 
causa, et non effectus, quia id, quod est effectus, est fortuitum seu ex 
fortuna proveniens, non fortuna ipsa. 

25 Curs. Theol., vol. II, p. 420: Nec distingui debet inter contingen- 
tiam, et indifferentiam seu indeterminationem, ut aliqui faciunt: quia 
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God alone, not in his scientia simplicis intelligentiz, but 
in his scientia visionis, in his eternal decrees which imply 
not only intellect but will, sees future phenomena with in- 
fallibility. If his knowledge were dependent upon and de- 
rived from the causes considered in themselves, he could 
not know future contingent phenomena, because these 
causes are not sufficiently determined. And if he could, 
then even Molina could have dispensed with his scientia 
media.?® 

If the weather is bad today, we may not conclude that 
yesterday it was determinately true that the weather would 
be bad today. We would be foolish not to accept a highly 
probable prediction by the weather-man, but the weather- 
man himself would be a fool if he thought his prediction had 
metaphysical necessity, no matter how perfect his knowl- 
edge of past conditions.?’ 

Why, then, all this indignation at the statements of mod- 
ern physicists? For example, if at the instant t’ the elec- 


contingens dicitur aliquid ex causa indifferenti ad utrumlibet in actu 
primo, et antequam de facto producat; ergo antequam effectus pro- 
ducatur, ex eadem parte, ex qua habet contingentiam, habet indeter- 
minationem, scilicet ex causis: extra causas autem nondum aliquid 
habet, vel si aliquid habet determinate, ibi amittet contingentiam ubi 
habet determinationem. 


26 Verbi gratia, cursus Socratis subjacet certitudini divine scien- 
tie, prout est in actu; et hoc non habuit semper, quia quandoque 
erat in potentia tantum, et secundum quod sic tantum erat, non erat 
subjicibilis certitudini divine scientie#; si enim Deus vidisset ipsam 
causam, ut Socratem, et non vidisset immedate effectum in esse suo 
sicut nos futura cognoscimus, numquam potuisset istud scire. .. . 
In I Sent., dist. 38, q. 1, a. 5, ad 6. 


27 Si enim similiter se habet veritas et falsitas in presentibus et 
futuris, sequitur ut quidquid verum est de presenti, etiam fuerit 
verum de futuro, eo modo quo est verum de presenti ... ergo si ante 
unum diem verum fuit dicere quod erit album, sequitur quod semper 
fuit verum dicere de quolibet eorum, que facta sunt, quod erit.... 
Sequitur ergo ex premissis quod omnia, que futura sunt, necesse est 
fieri. . . . Ergo est falsum, scilicet quod omne quod est verum esse, 
verum fuerit determinate dicere esse futurum. In I Periherm., lect. 18. 
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tron e is in the orbit b, this does not mean that at the in- 
stant t it was determinately true that at the instant ¢’ the 
electron e would be in the orbit b. 

If I isolate a small number of atoms in a short space of 
time, I can make no predictions whatsoever as to the future 
position of the electrons within this space of time. But 
this isolation is artificial. If I dispose of a great number 
of atoms, then I can make predictions with increasing 
probability. But the main point is that no matter how 
much I increase number and time, I could never arrive at 
absolute certitude, unless I had under hand an actually in- 
finite multitude of elements and infinite time. But in this 
impossible hypothesis all becomes tautological.28 Number 
may increase but it cannot bring us beyond probability. 
For instance, the more Scholastic philosophers I know, the 
more I observe that in their field they take themselves very 
seriously and are remarkably deficient in sense of humour. 
So that of the next one I am to meet I can predict with in- 
creasing probability that he has no sense of humour. Nev- 
ertheless, from this observation I may not conclude that the 
contrary is absolutely impossible. So grave a conclusion 
could only be warranted by showing that irrisibility is of 
the essence of Scholasticism. This, I am confident, cannot 
be done. 

That a great deal of indetermination, positive or nega- 
tive, on the part of the individual constituents of an ensem- 
ble is perfectly compatible with a law for the ensemble was 
quite clear to S. Thomas: “The majority of men follow 
their passions, which are movements of the sensitive appe- 
tite, in which movements heavenly bodies can codperate: 
but few are wise enough to resist these passions. Conse- 

28 In causis autem creatis non possunt cognosci futura contingentia, 
quantumcumque cause accumulentur: quia ille omnes contingentiam 
non sufficiunt exhaurire, nisi forte cause iste sumantur ut deter- 


minate a Deo, et subjecte ipsi decreto sic causanti determinationem 
futuritionis. John of S. Thomas, Curs. Theol., vol. II, p. 410. 
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quently, astrologers are able to foretell the truth in the 
majority of cases, especially in a general way. But not in 
particular cases; for nothing prevents man resisting his 
passions by his free will.’’2° 

There is in nature not only an essential and objective 
indetermination due to its imperfection. The essence gives 
rise to a positive indetermination in the order of activity 
according to its degree of indetermination. If this positive 
indetermination is not freedom as it can be only in spiritual 
beings, it is at least spontaneity as opposed to necessity. 
And just as there are degrees of freedom, there are de- 
grees of spontaneity. This is difficult to grasp, and with 
reason. But neither can we understand clearly what is con- 
tingent, and if we did we would certainly be wrong. There 
are degrees of infra-spiritual immateriality. An animal 
is more immaterial, less corporeal than a plant, and one 
plant less than the other. In biology, the behaviour of su- 
perior animals appears to be much more spontaneous than 
that of the protozoa: it is much more difficult to foresee 
and to express in metrical terms. In philosophy, we can 
assign another objective reason to this fact. Life is essen- 
tially heterogeneous. A living being is an organized being. 
Now, the basis of experimental measurement is homogene- 
ity. Hence, in the measure that the form emerges above 
the matter the activity of a being escapes the rigour of 
metrical definition. Biological sciences will naturally be 
more statistical than the physical sciences. 

One might object that the inorganic world, since its 
form implies a certain degree of determination, must also 
be endowed with spontaneity. Now spontaneity is a spe- 
cific property of living beings. This difficulty is easily 
solved. The active principle of the inorganic world is ex- 
trinsic to nature. If the inorganic had in itself an active 
principle, it would be a living being. (Obviously, I am tak- 
29 Ja, q. 115, a. 4, ad 3. 
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ing “active principle” in a philosophical sense.) But the 
active principle of the inorganic world is of necessity a vital 
cause, and therefore endowed with spontaneity. There is 
no spontaneity in the inorganic world considered in itself, 
but the inorganic world “considered in itself” is an incom- 
plete abstraction. From the constancy of its course we 
may merely deduct that the free agent which rules this 
course is constant.*° 

They who would have nature governed by deterministic 
laws are really attributing to nature exclusively divine 
properties. God alone is absolute determination, so much 
so that it gives rise to absolute positive indetermination. 
God alone is pure intelligibility. And anything that falls 
short of pure intelligibility, even if all that it is is intelligi- 
ble, implies objective obscurity, in proportion to its limita- 
tion, in the measure that it is not. 

Because of this spontaneity, and because of these con- 
tingent fluctuations which are essential to nature, philoso- 
phy of mobile being taken as a science in the strict sense of 
the word cannot give us a complete knowledge of nature. 
In this science we can only define things dialektikoos, as 
Aristotle puts it. If we desire a sufficient and more ade- 
quate knowledge of cosmic reality, we must also define it 
phusikoos. And this is what we do in the experimental sci- 
ences. It is in philosophy of science, the sapiential function 
of philosophy of nature aided by mathematics, that we 
combine these two modes of definition. 

For philosophy of nature is both science and wisdom. 
Metaphysics is wisdom because it has as formal object be- 


30 Quod autem motus ceeli est voluntarius secundum activum prin- 
cipium non repugnat unitati et conformitati ccelestis motus, ex hoc 
quod voluntas ad multa se habet et non est determinata ad unum; 
quia, sicut natura determinatur ad unum per suam virtutem, ita 
voluntas determinatur ad unum per suam sapientiam, qua voluntas 
dirigitur infallibiliter ad unum finem. Summa Contra Gentes, lib. 
Ill, c. 3. 
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ing, and thereby it can reflect upon itself, explain itself by 
its principal subject—God, and defend itself against the nat- 
ural doubt of human intelligence. But metaphysics, from 
the very fact that it has being as its object, it also covers 
somehow all the inferior sciences which treat of particular 
beings or particular aspects of beings, and may judge them, 
defend these sciences and use them, just as theology uses 
philosophy in general. Reflecting on mathematics, meta- 
physics becomes philosophy of mathematics, which is only 
materially mathematical, even though the data used be for- 
mally mathematical. And just as there is a metaphysics 
of mathematics, there is a metaphysics of philosophy of 
nature.*! 


Philosophy of nature participates in this second sapien- 
tian function of metaphysics in which it goes beyond its 
limits as a science, and as a wisdom relative to itself. But 
philosophy of nature will not be wisdom simpliciter®2 since 
it cannot reflect upon its object “ens mobile” which it at- 
tains only under the aspect of mobility. 

Now, this very mobility implies in turn two distinct as- 
pects: one which is necessary, and another which evades 
the grasp of cognitio certa per causas, but which may be 
overtaken by the experimental sciences. 


Just as the quidditative intuition of the divine essence 
by the Saints gives them no comprehensive knowledge of 
that essence and its infinite participability; and just as 
metaphysics grasps the very quiddity of being without 
knowing the various ways in which it may be participated, 
philosophy of nature cannot tell us all the devious ways of 
this world of “fluxibilia et non semper eodem modo se ha- 


31 The need of metaphysical reflection on the content of philosophy 
of nature, and the confusion of metaphysics as wisdom and as science, 
are probably responsible for the wide acceptance of the Wolfian divi- 
sion of philosophy by modern Scholastics. 


32 Cf. Jacques Maritain, Science et Sagesse, p. 67 et sq. 
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bentia, propter materiam.”® But once experimental sci- 
ence has revealed the trend of these fluctuations, philosophy 
of nature may reflect upon them, which it can safely do 
without going beyond the realm of mobility. It may judge, 
defend, and use the experimental sciences. A philosophy of 
nature which neglects this function is not wisdom, and, 
therefore, not even philosophy of nature. The same might 
be said of social philosophy. Without the social experimen- 
tal sciences, our definitions are merely dialectical, and we 
speak of human rights and human beings as if they were 
angelic and purely spiritual persons. 

This sapiential function, however, would be devoid of 
meaning, if the subordinate sciences did not enjoy perfect 
autonomy in their own field. In fact, experimental science 
can be useful to the philosopher only in so far as it has es- 
tablished itself in its own right. 


CHARLES DECRUYDT DE KONINCK. 


Université Laval, 
Quebec. 


THE LAWS OF POPULATION GROWTH 


HE discussion of population, population problems and 

population theory can become so freighted with con- 
troversial elements, particularly of an ethical nature, that 
your discussant has decided to confine his remarks to the 
logic of the laws relating to population growth, and in part 
to the methodologies employed by the theorists. These limi- 
tations of our problem are to be interpreted in the light of 
two considerations: first, the entire field of discussion 
otherwise would be much too large; second, the ethical as- 
pects of the problem are so clearly set forth in all presenta- 
tions of Catholic ethics and moral theology that no good 
purpose would be served by their inclusion here. 


33S. C. Gent., lib. TIT, ¢. 86. 
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Our plan of discussion will be limited to the following 
points: (a) What is the meaning of the terms employed 
in this paper? (b) What criticism can be offered regard- 
ing certain selected population theories? (c) What of a 
positive nature can we conclude from the discussion of our 
problem? 


DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


The title of our paper suggests the first term which re- 
quires definition. What do we mean by “law?” According 
to Ritchie’s! Scientific Method there are four types of laws. 
Briefly these the teleological laws, logical laws, positive 
laws and statistical laws. Because of our self-imposed limi- 
tations we are concerned only with the last two, which, 
therefore, need some elaboration. A positive law is one 
which sets forth the never-varying causal relationship be- 
tween antecedent and consequent. “Causal” as used here 
refers to the “efficient cause,” and therefore is not to be 
confused with either the ontological cause or the teleological 
cause. A statistical law, on the other hand, sets forth either 
the correlations between several coexisting phenomena that 
appear or disappear together, or the correlation attendant 
upon the appearance or disappearance of one set of phe- 
nomena and another.2 Both positive and statistical laws 
are known as scientific laws. As such they are discovered 
by empirical techniques and are capable of quantative mea- 
surement. They can, in fine, be defined as descriptions of 
an invariable association which can be explained by a 
theory. Please note the use of the word “invariable.” 

The introduction of the concept “theory” is very neces- 
sary, as the association of the two terms “law” and “theory” 


1A. D. Ritchie, op. cit., p. 17. 
2 For a discussion of the validity of statistical laws see Paul H. 
Furfey and Daly, Joseph F., “The interpretation of the product-mo- 
ment correlation of coefficient,” Catholic Univ. of Amer. Educational 
Research Monographs, Vol. VIII, No. 4. 
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follows from the nature of each. A theory is a proposition 
which among other characteristics has the following, name- 
ly, that it can explain a law and that the law which it ex- 
plains can be deduced from it. For this reason a theory is 
of much greater generality than a law, and it therefore has 
the defect of not carrying with it as much certainty as does 
alaw. Furthermore, it is not as capable of immediate veri- 
fication as are the scientific facts from which the laws are 
deduced.* 

Strictly speaking, we have no single population theory. 
On the contrary, we have several population theories—no 
one of which in the present state of its development is suf- 
ficiently tested by empirical observation that it can be said 
to be a scientific theory. What we have are a number of 
hypotheses—that is, theories of even less certainty. They 
are simply propositions which are “supposed” because of 
their general probability. Nevertheless, the authors of 
these hypotheses, or their followers, have dignified their 
generalizations with the title of “theory,” and they will be 
included in our discussion. 


THEORIES OF POPULATION GROWTH. 


Because of the limits of space and time we will consider 
only the Malthusian theory as expressed by its author, and 
as redefined by Pearl. Passing reference will be made to 
the theory of Spencer, which has been offered to explain 
the laws of Malthus. 


The well-known Malthusian theory deals in part with the 
association between “the tendency of the food supply” and 
“the tendency of the population.” There are four points of 
criticism that may be offered with respect to these aspects of 


3 An extended discussion of the terms used is to be found in the 
following: Norman Campbell, What is Science?; Kyung D. Har, Social 
Laws; Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science; W. E. Spahr and Swenson, 
R. J., Methods and Status of Scientific Research; and others. 
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Malthus’ theory. Two arise from the statement of his law; 
two from the methodology which he employed. Regarding 
the statement of the law the criticism arises out of his use 
of the word “tendency.” In the first place, “tendency” im- 
plies a trend, which in turn allows for a certain amount of 
fluctuation and deviation. This means, when applied to the 
law of Malthus, that there is no fixed regularity in the prog- 
ress of the growth either of the food supply or of the popu- 
lation. As such it is natural to conclude that the law is 
defective from the point of view of strict scientific defini- 
tion. At best his statement of the law represents an ap- 
proximation of the description of the growth of these two 
variables. 

In the second place, there is criticism of the word “tend- 
ency” in so far as it has different meanings in the two 
growth series which he studied. With respect to food sup- 
ply the tendency is natural; that is, there is a natural rela- 
tionship between the fruit of a land area and the amount 
of labor, intelligence and capital applied to it. The tendency 
which operates operates with mechanical regularity. The 
more the land area is increased, or the more effort is ex- 
pended on it, the greater (within limits) will be the yield. 
On the other hand, the increase in human population is a 
human tendency; that is to say, the regularity of its in- 
crease depends on a number of variables which are not 
mechanical in their operation but are dependent upon man, 
either as an organism (physiological factors) or on man as 
a human being (factors of human volition and factors of 
the products of man’s mind, such as the economic, cultural, 
political environment which man has himself developed). 

Accordingly it becomes apparent that the statement of 
Malthus’ law is deficient because of the use of the word 
“tendency.” In the first place it is found to be inexact, and 
in the second place there arises a verbal difficulty because 
of difference in meaning associated with the two uses of 
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this word. These difficulties may, in the main, be 
superficial. 

From the point of view of methodology, however, Mal- 
thus erred greatly. At the time he wrote the population of 
this country was actually growing at the rate which he in- 
dicated—and, moreover, some of the European countries 
were increasing at an extremely rapid rate. 


These rates of growth were, however, exceptional and 
phenomenal. The usual rates of growth prior to the In- 
dustrial Revolution were much lower. In the XIX century 
the world population increased from 700,000,000 to 1,700,- 
000,000.4 This period of rapid growth, if one considers the 
entire history of mankind, can be looked upon as a tempor- 
ary fluctuation from a general trend of gradual growth. 
There is no sound reason to believe that the period of rapid 
growth introduced with the Industrial Revolution is to con- 
tinue indefinitely; indeed, as we all know, the rate of in- 
crease has been considerably reduced, and may in the fu- 
ture be in a negative direction.® 

The conclusion which Malthus drew from the proposi- 
tions regarding the increase of food and of the increase of 
human population was that the former determined the lat- 
ter. In other words, there was, he believed, a fundamental 
antagonism on the societal plane between food and popula- 
tion. This antagonism has been expressed as an antagon- 
ism between hunger and love. Here, too, Malthus reasoned 
inaccurately, for on analysis it is found that it is not so 
much food which is the determining factor as it is standard 
of living, of which food is but one element. In substantia- 
tion of this criticism we have two hypotheses and many ob- 
served cases, as well as the reasoning offered by those who 
do limit the size of their families. Both Engel’s “law of 


4H. P. Fairchild, General Sociology, p. 333. 
5 Among others see O. E. Baker, “Outlook for Rural Youth.” 
6H. P. Fairchild, Foundations of Social Life, p. 25. 
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consumption” and Veblen’s “conspicuous display” hypothe- 
sis can be adduced in evidence. As Har’ has put it, “With 
opulence the fear of ‘slum savour’ seems to increase, while 
fertility diminishes.” 

Observations of large population samples in both Europe 
and America indicate that fertility is generally associated 
in an inverse manner with economic status. For these 
populations it is found that the low incomes (and consequent- 
ly low planes of living) are associated with high fertility. 
Indeed, as early as 1837 Thomas Doubleday® advanced a 
“law” in which he sought to explain the rising birth rate of 
England in terms of the decline in the standard of living. 
Sutherland® as recently as the present year re-stated 
Doubleday’s law as follows: “Under conditions of hard- 
ship the birth rate tends to rise, and in circumstances of 
ease the birth rate tends to fall.”” This same hypothesis has 
frequently been invoked within the last two or three years 
with reference to the fertility of those receiving relief dur- 
ing the depression. 


The law as originally stated by Doubleday had (quasi-) 
substantiation in (limited) empirical observations. These 
observations, however, were in reference to the fertility of 
plants. He reasoned from analogy that what occurred in 
these lower forms of life occurred also among men. The 
“standard of living” of the plants was reduced to food alone. 
Sutherland in re-stating the law fell into the same error, 
although he adds observations concerning the relationship 
of food supply to animal (though not human) life. How- 
ever, as has been stated above, the mind and will of man 
introduce factors which alter the situation. 

As a matter of fact there is some substantiation to the 


7K. D. Har, op. cit., p. 108. 
8 Doubleday’s theory is mentioned in P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary 


Sociological Theories, p. 551. 
9 Halliday Sutherland, Laws of Life, Ch. XII. 
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Malthusian theory. Lamson? has found in China, and Edin 
and Hutchinson" in Sweden, that an inverse association be- 
tween fertility and economic status does not obtain for these 
populations. There as income and standard of living in- 
crease fertility increases. Indeed, in America during Colo- 
nial times, as Malthus pointed out, large rather than small 
families characterized the prosperous population. How- 
ever, from the vantage of about two hundred years present- 
day students are inclined to the belief that the cultural fac- 
tors of a new frontier together with a high standard of 
living provided the motivation and the basis for an en- 
hanced fertility rate. 

Indeed, the economic factor is frequently offered as the 
reason why some couples desire family limitation.12 Con- 
fessors, too, attest to this fact; many of them welcomed the 
Ogino-Knaus theory of a rhythm of fertility and sterility 
as a means whereby they could aid penitents who felt that 
they were forced to make a choice between the demands of 
hunger and of love. 

With such defects in the theory of population growth as 
expressed by Malthus, and because there seemed to be cer- 
tain elements of truth in his hypothesis, it is not surprising 
to find that later students have attempted to re-define his 
law. Among these one of the most serious scholars is Pearl. 
He has worked out an equation of population growth known 
as the logistic law of population growth.!* The equation it- 
self need not detain us here, as it is the result of a series 
of intricate mathematical computations. The theory of 
population growth which he advances represents an attempt 
at the formulation of a law of population growth which has 


10 Herbert D. Lamson, “Differential fertility in China,” Quart. Rev. 
of biology, Vol. X, No. 3. 

11 K, A. Edin and Hutchinson, E. P., Studies in Differential Fertility 
in Sweden, pp. 49-56. 

12K. B. Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of 2200 Women, p. 14. 

13 Raymond Pearl, Studies in Human Biology, Ch. XXIV and XXV. 
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the exactness of mathematics.‘ It does take into consid- 
eration a large number of variables and has the added ad- 
vantage that an attempt is made to have empirical evidence 
support the general hypothesis. Briefly stated, the theory 
is to the effect that the growth of human population follows 
a curve which can be computed mathematically. The theo- 
ry is predicated on the fact that population size is deter- 
mined (theoretically) by the land-area on which it subsists. 
In other words, that there is a man-land ratio; that there 
could be such a thing as “‘standing room only,” a condition 
wherein further increases to the population would be im- 
possible because of lack of space. For humans this area is 
finite. It represents the entire inhabitable areas of the 
earth. At different stages in the cultural development of 
a society there are upper limits of area, these limits depend- 
ing upon the size of the land-area at the time and also on 
the stage of the arts. Pearl designates this upper limit as 
the upper asymptote. At the other extreme there is the 
lowest limit of population size, namely, zero. The growth 
of population then follows a curve between these upper and 
lower limits. The curve of growth is cyclical in character. 
Population growth is at first slow, but gradually increases 
in rate to a point where a balance is struck between hunger 
and love. From this “point of inflection” the rate of growth 
decreases until finally “the curve stretches along nearly 
horizontally in close approach to the upper asymptote.” It 
is thus an S-shaped curve. 

Pearl’s curve has the advantage that it can be applied to 
any society at any stage of its cultural development. Ac- 
cordingly, the curve is viewed by some as an index of cul- 
tural development. As the limits of population growth de- 

14 The logistic law was first advanced by P. E. Verhulst in “Re- 
cherches mathématique sur la loi d’accroissement de la population.” 
Nouveaux memoires de l’Académie Royale des sciences de Bruxelles, 


Vol. XVIII, pp. 1-38, 1845; and in “Deuxiéme memoire” ibid., Vol. 
XX, pp. 1-32, 1847. 
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pend on the size of the land-area and on the stage of the 
arts, prediction of growth is precarious. Most societies ex- 
perience expanding areas of land use and expanding devel- 
opment of culture. In a static society prediction, although 
possible, would offer us no information regarding the causes 
of population growth. According to Pearl, “The one real 
step in the direction of causes which has so far been made 
is the demonstration that these causes are not things pe- 
culiar to human beings, such as the economic or social struc- 
ture or organization of human society.’”> He bases this 
conclusion on the observed growth of population of the fruit 
fly, drosophilia melanogaster. He found that the curve of 
population growth of this species corresponded with the 
logistic curve. Continuing he says, “It seems possible that 
the hopeful direction of further research in this field is not 
along the statistical pathway with human population as the 
material, but along the experimental, where populations of 
lower animals can be studied under controlled conditions.” 


Yule,!7 as well as Pearl, has tried to compare the ob- 
served rate of population growth with the rate estimated 
by the logistic law. In general, the results are that they 
approximate each other, although in some cases there is a 
lag. Moreover, these investigators have attempted to ex- 
plain the decline in the rate of growth for those countries 
which they have studied. The explanation is to the effect 
that during the XIX century the population growth reached 
the point of inflection of the curve. This meant that there- 
after the growth of population must be at a reduced rate. 
Reduction could be had from two sources, namely, by an 
increase in the death rate and/or a decrease in the birth 
rate. The death rate, however, decreased because of ad- 


15 Pearl, op. cit., p. 585. 
16 idem. 


17G. U. Yule, “The Growth of Population and the Factors Which 
Control it,” Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., pp. 23 ff., 1925. 
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vances in medical art. Consequently decreases in the birth 
rate were to be expected. 


Thus, in brief, the logistic theory of population growth. 
Essentially it is the Malthusian theory—a refinement to be 
sure—based on mathematical and experimental data. Ac- 
cording to the theory the size and density of the population 
determine the rate of growth. What can be said about it? 


In so far as it attempts to describe more accurately the 
manner in which population growth occurs it is an improve- 
ment on Malthus. However, there are serious defects in 
the theory. In the first place it does not follow, as Pearl 
maintains, that the causes of population “are not things 
peculiar to human beings.” The argument is that since the 
population growth curve of the fruit fly conforms to the 
logistic curve, and that as a matter of fact the observed 
growth of human populations also conforms to this curve,}8 
that, therefore, the causes which are operative in the form- 
er case are solely operative in the latter. These causes 
Pearl says are biological, physical and chemical (that is 
man as organism). It may very well be that these causes . 
are operative for both populations; but this does not mean 
that “the things peculiar to human beings” are absent in 
the growth of human populations. These “things peculiar” 
are the social, economic, cultural and political factors—in 
other words the stage of the arts of any given human so- 
ciety. They are the products of man’s very nature, flowing 
from his intellect and will. 

The second defect in this theory of population growth 
arises from the fact that density of population is offered as 
a determining factor in the rate of population growth. The 
difficulty, which is not answered, is that when differential 
fertility is considered it is found that growth rates are high- 
est where density is greatest—this, whether density per 


18 L, I. Dublin and Lotka, A. J., Length of Life, p. 262. 
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acre, per house or per room is considered. Highest densi- 
ties are usually found in those areas of cities or of rural 
areas which have been characterized as slums. 

Again, as Bowley says, “. .. the justification for the 
logistic form is purely empirical; we are asked to accept it 
because it does give results which agree with the records 
of certain populations.”!® Moreover, there is a suggestion 
of “animism’’?° in Yule’s explanation of the decline in the 
birth rate. Population is observed to conform to the logis- 
tic curve, and then after the point of inflection it “must” 
decline if it is to follow the curve! The careful statistician 
uses graphic presentation and mathematical formule to 
describe phenomena; he does not use his curves and equa- 
tions to create the phenomena which his techniques describe. 

Herbert Spencer’s law of population growth is offered 
as the theory to explain the logistic law of population 
growth. According to this theory the rate of reproduction 
is in inverse relationship to the degree of evolution of the 
species. Thus simple one-cell species multiply at an amaz- 
ing rate; two-cell species at a somewhat slower rate, and 
so on up the evolutionary ladder until we come to the most 
complex organism of all—man. Interesting as such a the- 
ory may be, it is defective in that it does not explain differ- 
ential fertility rates within a‘species. It does not explain 
why some races or nations have greater expressed fecundity 
than do others—nor does it explain why within a race or 
nation certain groups or classes have higher fertility rates 
than do others unless one is prepared to accept the hypothe- 
sis that fertility is negatively correlated with civilization. 


19 Quoted in P. A. Sorokin, op. cit., p. 379. 


20 As Sorokin rightly says, “A primitive man puts into, or behind, 
the given phenomena, various ‘spirits,’ and through their activities 
explains all concrete phenomena. . . . The psychologists, instead of 
old-fashioned ‘spirits’ . . . put into man ‘emotions,’ ‘wishes’... and 
what not; ... the procedure is essentially the same,—animistic.” 
op. cit., p. 61. In the logistic interpretation such “magic” is implied. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


Having reviewed some of the theories of population 
growth, there remain a few concluding remarks. The out- 
standing fact that emerges is that thus far we do not know 
very much about the causes of population growth, and par- 
ticularly we do not know much about how such causes bring 
about the phenomenon of differential fertility. Recent 
studies”! have indicated, for example, that the decline in 
the birth rate is more rapid among Roman Catholics than 
among Non-Catholics. Others?? indicate that the religious 
factor is not particularly significant. To us, as Roman 
Catholics, such conclusions are somewhat alarming. We 
have always believed that Roman Catholics for some reason 
or other were reproducing themselves at a comfortable rate. 
Accordingly, there is need for further research in this in- 
teresting field. We should like to know what is actually 
happening. Are the studies which indicate these conditions 
representative? Have certain important factors been over- 
looked? If these studies are representative and valid we 
should like to know why such conditions obtain. The only 
way to find out and to remedy the situation is to obtain 
knowledge of the causes which are operative. Having as- 
certained these causes through research, we could, perhaps, 
remove them or re-direct them along more desirable 
channels. 

Some have advocated that our national population prob- 
lem would be solved were we to remove the restrictions 
placed on free immigration into this country. Unfortu- 
nately, in our discussion we have neglected to consider mi- 
gration as a factor in population growth. However, this 
seems to be no solution of our present problem, since the 
foreign stocks in our population soon take over our Ameri- 

21S. A. Stouffer, “Trends in the Fertility of Catholics and Non- 


Catholics,” Amer. Jour. Sociology, Vol. XLI, No. 2, p. 158. 
22 F. Lorimer and Osborn, F., Dynamics of Population, p. 314. 
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can ways of living. They not only abandon their native 
customs of dress, diet, etc., but they also abandon their na- 
tive fertility rates.22 Hence the relief offered by free im- 
migration would be temporary at best. Moreover, some 
students‘ believe that the net increase in population growth 
occasioned by the higher fertility of the foreign-born is had 
at the expense of a decrease in the reproduction rates of the 
native population. 

Another fact that emerges is that the economic factor 
(standard of living), at least for large segments of our 
population, seems to be causative in decreasing fertility. 
If an increase in population is desirable, then it follows that 
an enhanced means of subsistence must be had for these 
population groups. Accordingly, although the “living 
wage” is not to be considered a panacea for all social prob- 
lems, it may in fact aid in the solution of the population 
problem. | 

Thus for these and many other reasons it seems safe to 
assume that until we have more knowledge of the nature 
of the population problem most of the proposed remedies 
are for the moment questionable. Whether society is faced 
with the necessity of still further reductions in the birth 
rate, or, on the contrary, with the necessity of its increase, 
depends on one’s point of view. For this reason we will 
conclude our discussion with one more consideration. It 
refers to a point in the general field of population theory 
on which your discussant feels very strongly qua sociologist. 
Incidentally, this very point can and should be extended to 
all our thinking in the general field of social science; it is 
that we (again as sociologists) are, or should be, interested 
in group results. Ordinarily the pure scientist is looked 

28 B. B. Wessel, An Ethnic Survey of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, pp. 
108, 110. 


24 Francis A. Walker, “Immigration and Degredation,” Forum, Vol. 
XI, pp. 645-654. 
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upon as an individual living an almost entirely isolated life 
in his laboratory. Once he has arrived at some universal 
“law” the generalization seeps down from Olympus and is 
grasped by the applied scientist. He in his turn, when oc- 
casion arises, may apply the general truth to the particular 
case. Just here is a very knotty problem. The truth which 
he has acquired may be put to a good end or a bad end. All 
chemists, for example, who are working at pure research in 
the field of poisonous gases are not particularly concerned 
with whether or not some new and decidedly injurious gas 
which they may discover is to be used to kill fellow human 
beings, or, conceivably, is to be used to advance civilization 
and perhaps even save human life. Having discovered the 
gas and analyzed its properties, thereby adding to the sum 
of human knowledge, their task is over and done with. It 
is the applied scientist who may be the trouble maker. Pre- 
cisely the same sequence obtains in the realm of the social 
sciences. As social scientists we may become convinced 
that in a given society, and under certain conditions of a 
social, economic, cultural and political nature, a state of 
over-population or of threatened over-population would 
seriously affect the common good. 

If we are so convinced, and if we wish to play the role 
of social engineer, we may go to the pure scientist and ask 
for some finding of his which we can apply to remedy the 
situation. Obviously, if the population is too large to be 
supported by the existing land and economic culture of a 
given society, the first thing to do is to improve these two 
factors. Unfortunately, on a societal plane we have about 
reached our last frontiers so far as land is concerned. The 
fractions of land not yet put to use in our own society, al- 
though they represent considerable acreage, generally 
speaking are submarginal lands. This means that if they 
are to be exploited the exploitation will not be economically 
justifiable. The other alternative with respect to land is to 
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covet and perhaps by force acquire the land of our neigh- 
bors. This, in turn, means emigration or war; international 
migration to-day is considerably reduced by statute, and, 
on the other hand, there is a large body of sentiment built 
up against war on purely human, not to mention moral, 
grounds. At any rate, whatever movement there is toward 
the acquisition of new lands is in a finite direction. 

The other obvious release from a condition of over-popu- 
lation is in the direction of an improvement in our economic 
culture. This involves an increase in our technical skill; it 
means further progress in invention and in culture. As 
scientists, we necessarily hesitate to say that there is any 
guarantee that such progress is assured. Furthermore, as 
social scientists, we know that there is always a lag between 
the discovery of a new technique and its wide adoption.”® 
In other words, relief from over-population, if it is to be 
had from progress, will be delayed. But over-population, 
we are assuming, is a hic et nunc problem. We want imme- 
diate and direct relief. 

Such relief can be had from two sources. In the first 
place we can make room for the surplus population by re- 
ducing our standard of living. Such a course is repellent 
to the vast majority of mankind. Having once achieved a 
a new plane of living, most individuals are extremely loath 
to relinquish it for a lower plane. It seems to be an almost 
universal characteristic of mankind to strive for the im- 
provement of his standard of living. Having once tasted, 
we continue to want the fruits of an enhanced scale of liv- 
ing. Few would advocate as a general solution a return to 
an earlier mode of life in which those things which we now 
recognize as necessities, if they existed at all, were then 
looked upon as luxuries. [If all this is true, the only source 
of relief is to be had in the reduction of the population. 

Population is reduced in two ways: First and obviously 


25 W. F. Ogburn, Social Change, pp. 268-280. 
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by death. So far as the individual is concerned he attempts 
to postpone death as long as possible. Hence there would 
be violent opposition to any meddling with those conditions 
of life which would accelerate the death rate. Accordingly, 
relief is to be had largely by a reduction in the number of 
births. This form of remedy is perhaps the most satis- 
factory, since there is no necessity of a seriously long time- 
lapse between the application of the remedy and the per- 
ceived effect. 

Recently there has been advocated the use of the so- 
called “Safe Period.’ Confessors, acting as such and not 
as social scientists, have long attempted to offer relief to 
penitents who felt that there was a necessity of limiting the 
number of their offspring. Capellman’s cycle of sterility 
has been in vogue since 1883. Unfortunately, his defini- 
tion of the sterile period also included the period of maxi- 
mum fertility. Accordingly, the relief offered the individual 
was often defective. More recently newer researches in the 
field of human physiology have defined more accurately the 
precise periods of sterility in humans.26 Much more re- 
search remains to be done before the final word has been 
said on this topic. However, let us assume that there are 
periods within the menses during which conception is less 
likely to occur. Now, if there exists a need for restricting 
the growth of our population, the application of this knowl- 
edge on a wide scale would materially reduce the volume of 
births; and almost immediately at that. 


The most frequently heard objections to such a remedy, 
apart from those involving morality, center around the 
statement that the “Safe Period” does not work in individu- 
al cases. We would be the first to admit such an objection. 
It is well known that there are individual variations in the 
menstrual cycle, and accordingly there are variations in the 


26 C. G. Hartman, Time of Ovulation in Women, entire. 
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time during which conception is impossible. Furthermore, 
recent investigation, as has been stated, has called into 
question the precise time during the menses which could 
be designated as a sterile period. Specifically, the Ogino- 
Knaus theory of sterility is at most only a relatively safe 
theory, and can be recommended only with due caution. 
All this is readily admitted. 

My quarrel then, with the sociologists and eugenists 
who condemn the “Safe Period” on the ground that Mrs. 
A. and Mrs. B., having resorted to this method, have never- 
theless conceived and borne children, lies in this, that in so 
objecting they are no longer scientists. As social scientists 
they cannot be concerned with the individual. Mrs. A. and 
Mrs. B. may have failed to secure the results which they as 
individuals desired, but the desired result was obtained by 
Mrs. X. and Mrs. Y. If our population could be reduced to 
these four cases, A., B., X. and Y., the result of the appli- 
cation of the remedy (that is, the Rhythm theory) is seen 
in an immediate reduction in the potential number of births 
by fifty per cent. (It is to be understood, however, that 
this figure of fifty per cent. is not to be taken as definitive; 
it is simply illustrative, since as yet we have no absolutely 
reliable evidence as to the exact effectiveness of the Rhythm 
theory.)2? The reduction, whatever it may amount to, is real 
and satisfactory so far as the group is concerned. Our 
original problem, it will be recalled, was how best to reduce 
the birth rate in a natural manner. The application of the 
Rhythm theory, faulty though it may be in its individual 
results, can bring about an effective reduction, on theoreti- 
cal grounds. We, as social scientists, are not concerned 
with the results to Mesdames A., B., X. or Y. But we are 

27 Hartman, op. cit., says (p. 198), “. . . the opponents of the Safe 


Period are more and more placed on the defensive as new facts 
accumulate.” 
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concerned with the results to A. plus B. plus X. plus Y.; 
that is to the social group composed of these individuals. 
Once we become concerned with individual rather than 
with group results we have abandoned our role of scientist. 
We become social workers rather than social engineers. By 
and large the neo-Malthusians and the eugenists fall into the 
former category. In theory they are interested in the ef- 
fects of birth control and planned matings for society as a 
whole. In application of their theories, however, many, if 
not most of them, are concerned with individual results. 
Accordingly they become advocates of their remedies, and 
as advocates they have axes to grind. The scientist has no 
axe to grind; he is interested in the discovery of some new 
truth, and in that alone. PERCY A. ROBERT. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION—TUESDAY, DEc. 29, 1936, AT 2:30 P. M. 


DIVISION A: Logic and Epistemology. Panel: JOHN O. RIEDL, F. A. 
WALSH, SISTER M. VERDA. Leaders, ERNEST KILZER AND PAUL 
TANNER. 


Problems; The Neopositivist Theory of Meaning; The Answer of 
Scholastic Realism to the Problem of Knowledge. 


Part I—The Neopositivist Theory of Meaning. 


More than a decade ago Ogden and Richards in a book entitled 
“The Meaning of Meaning’ enumerated sixteen different connotations 
of that slippery word. Eleven years ago John Dewey in his Paul 
Carus Lectures entitled “Experience and Nature,” tried to clarify 
the treacherous term “experience,” with the disappointing result that 
he added several new meanings of his own, according to some critics, 
and made that blessed word as inclusive as Hegel’s much-maligned 
“absolute.” Assuredly few things are more discouraging to a phi- 
losopher than the contemporary confusion of philosophical tongues, 
which make anything like a codperative effort well-nigh impossible. 
If bitter experience has taught us what evils result from individual- 
istic economics, politics, and religion, one is no less distressed by the 
individualistic habits of contemporary philosophers, who seem to con- 
sider originality and novelty the one aim to be achieved, even if that 
requires the creation of a terminology which very few, if any, besides 
themselves can understand. One is rather forcibly reminded of the 
pessimistic definition cited somewhere by William James to the effect 
that philosophy is “the systematic abuse of a terminology invented 
precisely for this purpose.” Only too often one is led to wonder 
whether philosophers, in common with Lewis Carrol’s Humpty Dump- 
ty, “pay words extra to mean what they like.” 

American philosophers have in the past few years been invited 
to bury their metaphysical and epistemological hatchets and come to 
an understanding on the basis of a new method which has been vari- 
ously called “ logical positivism,” ‘neopositivism,” or “operational- 
ism.” This method purports to be a new interpretation of the nature 
and purpose of philosophy and to be founded on extensive inquiries 
into the foundations of logic, mathematics, and physics. That logical 
positivism seems to some American philosophers to have considerable 
importance is evidenced by the fact that this year a Journal of Sym- 
bolic Logic was founded as the organ of the new movement. 

Central in logical positivism or neo-positivism (I use the terms 
synonymously) is its theory of meaning. Logical positivism presents 
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itself as a method for the clarification of concepts and propositions. 
We are told two things: first, that no concept or proposition has 
meaning unless it can be explicated in terms of sense-data and opera- 
tions of verification that are at least theoretically possible; second, 
that “objects” supposedly transcending immediate sense-data are 
meaningless, since by definition they can never become sense-data 
nor can operations for their verification be formulated. The first 
principle is equivalent to a definition of meaning, which specifies the 
content of concepts and propositions, and lays down the conditions 
under which these have meaning. The second principle declares 
meaningless all concepts and propositions which refer to objects tran- 
scending immediate or remembered or theoretically possible future 
sense-data. Though these statements sound rather like the familiar 
positivism of an older day, the claim is made for this new variety 
that it avoids the mistakes of its predecessor by holding that the 
propositions of logic and mathematics are not empirical but a priori 
and analytic, and, whereas the older positivists rejected all meta- 
physics merely as useless, the new positivists hold that the concepts 
and propositions of metaphysics, in the commonly accepted sense of 
that term, are, strictly speaking, meaningless. 

All this, we are told, is a radically novel interpretation of the 
nature and purpose of philosophy, inspired on the one hand by the 
work of Russel, Wittgenstein, and others, on the foundations of logic 
and mathematics, and on the other by critical investigations into the 
foundations of physical science. Examination of the basis of logic 
and mathematics brings the logical positivists to the conclusion that 
all the propositions of logic and mathematics have nothing to do with 
experience, since these are concerned only with the internal structure 
of language. The theorems of logic, as well as of mathematics, are 
thus no more than rules for the transformation of propositions into 
a new “form” with the identical old “content.” The transformation 
is accomplished by a process of deduction which results in a series 
or sequence of tautologies, none of which says anything more than 
any other, or says anything about reality. We remember Bertrand 
Russel’s playful definition of mathematics as “the subject in which 
we never know what we are talking about, nor whether what we are 
saying is true.” Any set of symbols agreed upon for the purposes 
of communication is a language. Logic is then conceived as a con- 
ventional system of rules of syntax governing the use of such symbols. 
Considered in itself, language can serve to communicate “form” only, 
without “content,” since “content” is given only in first person ex- 
perience, and is as such incommunicable. 

Though logical positivism pretends to be innocent of both episte- 
mology and metaphysics, the distinction between the form and the 
content of experience, and the insistence on the incommunicability of 
content, reduces logical positivism to the position of solipsism. Against 
the idealistic interpretation of this solipsism the neo-positivist protests 
that the data of experience are metaphysically and epistemologically 
neutral. One of the odd consequences of their view of meaning is 
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that though there is meaning for me in the statement that I have a 
mind, it is meaningless for me to say that you have minds, since your 
minds in the nature of the case can never become data of experience 
for me. Your minds in becoming a datum of my experience would 
ipso facto be no longer yours but my own mind. At one time Pro- 
fessor Carnap, an outstanding proponent of logical positivism, re- 
duced the very sense-data, accepted by positivists without question, 
to nothing more than physiological processes in the brain. As for the 
meaning of propositions, this he said was merely a relation between 
symbols which have physical character, such as coal particles on 
paper called letters, and other physical objects which are described 
by these symbols. Likewise, according to him, propositions about the 
future were really not about the future, but statements about rela- 
tions between present phenomena, a conclusion which was so at vari- 
ance with the actual practice of the sciences that his own colleagues 
and scientists themselves repudiated it. We have been familiarized 
with views similar to these by the behaviorists, who seemed to have 
lost some of their erstwhile prestige here in America. 

The operational theory of meaning expounded by Bridgman in 
his “Logic of Modern Physics” derives its inspiration from the criti- 
cism to which Mach, Einstein and others subjected the concepts of 
physics. To have meaning in physics definitions must be metrical in 
character, that is to say, it must be possible to specify measuring in- 
struments and the manner in which they are to be used before any 
concept of physics has meaning. A familiar example of such a defini- 
tion is Einstein’s definition of simultaneity at a distance, which states 
that two events separated by a spatial interval are simultaneous, if 
light signals issuing from the two places where the events occur are 
perceived simultaneously by an observer situated midway between 
those two places. Starting from the fact that the concepts of physics 
are defined or definable by means of operations with measuring in- 
struments (basically a clock, a meter stick, and a balance), the opera- 
tionalists reach the conclusion that all concepts not thus definable 
are meaningless. Bridgman, for example, confidently suggests that 
many questions concerning social and philosophical subjects are mean- 
ingless from the standpoint of operations, and seems to imply some- 
what naively that they have no meaning apart from such metrical 
operations. Sensing somehow that by this criterion a good deal of 
mathematics itself would be left without meaning, he gives his whole 
case away by admitting mental operations as distinct and different 
from physical measurements, but then nonchalantly waves the distinc- 
tion aside as unimportant to his purpose. 

Like the older positivists and the more recent behaviorists, the 
neo-positivists are one more variety of that ancient philosophic tribe 
known as nominalists. They are avowedly anti-metaphysical and, 
in the literal sense of the words, will have nothing to do with meta- 
physical nonsense. Much of the anti-metaphysical fervor of nineteenth 
century positivism was no doubt largely a reaction against the specu- 
lative extravagances of the transcendental idealists. Perhaps the 
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logical positivism of today may be in part another such reaction 
against the sort of metaphysics that has issued from the phenome- 
nologist school, that of Heidegger for example. One might mention 
also Edmund Husserl, once the leading figure in the phenomenologist 
movement, who began by criticizing transcendental idealism in his 
“Logische Untersuchungen,” but has since returned to a kind of 
Fichtean idealism in his “Formale und transzendentale Logik.” Here 
in America we are hearing more and more complaints about real diffi- 
culties in the understanding of Professor Whitehead’s philosophy, 
whose unusual terminology is becoming more and more unintelligible 
except to a special circle of the initiated. If we can thus explain 
logical positivism historically as a reaction against philosophical ob- 
security, its own intrinsic justification seems to be quite another 
matter. One cannot but agree with Emile Meyerson that man philoso- 
phizes as inevitably as he breathes, and the scientist in reflecting on 
his science only too often gives us bad metaphysics, that is so much 
the poorer in quality as he is less aware of the ineradicable and uni- 
versal metaphysical bent of the human intellect. Aristotle’s dilemma 
has lost none of its force: “You say one must philosophize. Then 
you must philosophize. You say one must not philosophize. Then 
(to prove your contention) you must philosophize. In any case you 
must philosophize.” 

Logical positivism leaves us with unsolved problems which can- 
not be nonchalantly waved aside as irrelevant metaphysics. The very 
sciences which logical positivists and behaviorists claim as the solid 
basis of their account of meaning are clearly not concerned merely 
with sense-data. What motivates the scientist and gives unity to 
his science is ultimately the common sense conviction, which he shares 
with other mortals, that the objects of his study are more than his 
different sense-data here and now, and more than any number of past 
or future sense experiences. This is assuredly a scandal to anyone 
who attempts an explanation of meaning in purely sensory terms, 
as no two observations ever give the scientist exactly identical sense- 
data. Despite this fact the scientist thinks of one and the same 
physical object as the terminal locus of his differing and changing 
sense-data. It is only the scientist’s ineradicable certainty, that his 
fleeting sensory experiences are not all there is to the objects of his 
study, which makes it possible for him to correct false judgments 
based on the partial knowledge furnished him by sensory experience. 
Only because the scientist, like everyone else, has an intellect, whose 
complementary functions of analysis and synthesis are dominated by 
the unity of the intelligible object, is any consistent science and scien- 
tific progress possible, if it is at all more than the solitary and repe- 
titious musings of a mind upon itself. 

Logic and mathematics themselves cannot be considered as merely 
a string of tautologies, despite the contentions of logical positivists 
or the clever paradox of Bertrand Russel. They are not a set of 
trivial tautologies because they disclose to the human mind piecemeal 
and progressively a world-order independent of man’s mind. Few 
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mathematical equations from the simplest to the most complex are 
ever mere tautologies. The equation 7 + 5 = 12 is more than a 
tautology precisely because it does not say 7 + 5 = 7 + 5, but 7 
+ 5 = 12. Only an imbecile would be content to say 7 + 5 = 7 
+ 5, just as one more than suspects that only a peculiar kind of 
people can find literary genius in that gem of Gertrude Stein’s “a 
rose is a rose is a rose is a rose (etc.).”” In like manner the rules of 
logic are more than empty repetitions of one and the same basic 
proposition, precisely because they specify the ways in which the 
human mind must function, if it is to assimilate progressively the 
intelligible content presented to it piecemeal by a universe definite in 
its variety, and no less definite in its unity. 


: : ERNEST KILZER. 
St. John’s University, 


Collegeville, Minn. 


Part II—The Answer of Scholastic Realism to the Problem of 
Knowledge. 


The problem of knowledge can be considered from several view- 
points: logical, psychological, epistemological or metaphysical. In 
offering you these brief notes as a starting point for your discussion 
of the views presented by Father Kilzer, I thought it best to disre- 
gard the modern epistemological question and consider the problem 
of knowledge as it is referable to nominalism and the universals. 

All who are familiar with the history of philosophy appreciate the 
seriousness of the question of the universals. Although our first con- 
tact with reality is with singulars, our knowledge is of universals; 
should these universals possess no extramental basis for their exis- 
tence, it would follow that our knowledge would amount to nothing 
more than a delusion of the mind. 

As far as the existence of universals is concerned, there seems to 
be little argument about the fact that they exist; the controversy is 
rather about where they have their existence. Do universals have 
their existence solely in the mind, or solely in things, or partly in the 
mind and partly in things? Are universals merely logical entities, or 
are they metaphysical realities as well? 

There are three different ways, at least, in which we can talk 
about universals. First, we may speak of the universal as it exists 
in things. Thus, when I say: “Peter is a man,” although the predi- 
cate “man” is one thing predicable of many, when I use it in this 
way, namely, by affirming identity between Peter and man, I am not, 
strictly speaking, using it as a formal universal at all, but simply as 
a singular. The second way in which we may speak of the universal 
is with special reference to its communicability to many. Thus, when 
“man” is considered as a species, as one nature communicable to each 
and every human being; when it is taken as some one thing related 
to all its inferiors which participate in it and are denominated by it, 
it is called the logical universal, or formal universal, or the universal 
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of second intention.1 Philosophers who are characterized by Hegelian 
or absolute idealistic tendencies ordinarily place the very nature and 
essence of the universal precisely in this communicability to many. 
Such philosophers involve themselves in difficulties because they ig- 
nore a third way in which we can speak of universals. Before it be- 
comes possible to use the universal as one thing communicable to 
many, it is necessary to understand what this universal is in itself. 
The third way, therefore, in which we may speak of the universal is 
as it is in itself, namely, as it expresses some nature which can be 
defined, as when I say: “Man is a rational animal.” We call this 
the direct or metaphysical universal, or the universal taken funda- 
mentally, because although it is the relationship of one to many which 
constitutes the universal proper (which we called the logical uni- 
versal), nevertheless the logical universal does not exist without pre- 
supposing the metaphysical universal, to which the idea of relationship 
to many is added to make it the logical universal. These three dif- 
ferent ways, at least, of speaking of the universal are generally dis- 
tinguished by Scholastic realists when they handle the problem of 
knowledge. 

Prescinding from a criticism of nominalism, conceptualism, pla- 
tonic ultra-realism and its offshoots, empirical and pantheistic real- 
ism, and the more modern variants of these old viewpoints, let us 
present briefly the explanation of universals as given by a typical 
Scholastic realist—a close follower of Saint Thomas. 

Cardinal Zigliara2 says that moderate realism steers a middle 
course between nominalism, conceptualism and platonic ultra-realism. 
To nominalism and conceptualism it concedes that the logical uni- 
versal is merely an “ens rationis” and that “reduplicative” and ab- 
stractly considered, it has no extramental existence but exists only in 
the mind. Against nominalism and conceptualism, however, moderate 
realism asserts, with empirical realism, that the metaphysical uni- 
versal, the universal “quoad rem seu naturam conceptam et definitione 
expressam,” does really exist outside the mind in things. Zigliara 
justifies his explanation by this somewhat lengthy but apt citation 
from St. Thomas: 

3“Tn these words, the thing actually understood, there is a double 
implication:—the thing which is understood, and the fact that 
it is understood. In like manner the words, abstract universal, 
imply two things: the nature of a thing, and its abstraction 
or universality. Therefore the nature itself, which is under- 
stood, abstracted or considered as universal, is only in individu- 
als; but that it is understood, abstracted or considered as uni- 
versal, is in the intellect. We see something similar to this in 
the senses. For the sight sees the color of the apple apart from 


its smell. If, therefore, it be asked, where is the color which 
is seen apart from the smell, it is quite clear that the color 


1 “Prima intentio res exhibet ut in se sunt, sicut dictum est de idea reali; secunda 
vero intentione usurpamus objecta secundum ordinem vel dispositionem quam accipi- 
unt a mente nostra (ut dictum est de idea logica), et que propterea dicitur etiam ens 
rationis.”” Zigliara, Summa Philosophica, 3 vol., (Paris, Gabriel Beauschesne, 1919), 
vol. 1, p. 18. 

2 Zigliara, Summa Philosophica, 3 vols. (Paris, Gabriel Beauschesne, 1919), vol. 1, 
pp. 345-348. 
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which is seen is only in the apple: but that it be perceived 
apart from the smell, this is owing to the sight in as much as 
the faculty of sight receives the likeness of color and not of 
smell. In like manner, humanity understood is only in this or 
that man; but that humanity be apprehended without condi- 
tions of individuality, that is, that it be abstracted and conse- 
quently considered as universal, happens to humanity in as 
much as it is brought under the consideration of the intellect, 
in which there is a likeness of the specific nature, but not of 
the principle of individuality.” 
St. Thomas repeats the idea that the universal is “formaliter in mente 
et fundamentaliter in re” elsewhere, as for example, in the De Anima 
when he says that universals, as such, are solely in the mind, while 
the nature grasped as universal is in things:4 
“Universalia, secundum quod sunt universalia, non sint nisi 
in anima. Ipse autem nature, quibus accidit intentio univer- 
salitatis, sunt in rebus.” 
To cite just one more reference, St. Thomas says that while genera 
and species exist only in individuals, yet the intellect understands 
their nature as genera and species precisely by abstracting from their 
conditions of individuality :5 
“Licet natura generis et speciei numquam sit nisi in his in- 
dividuis, intelligit tamen intellectus naturam speciei et generis 
non intelligendo principia individuantis: et hoc est intelligere 
universalia.” 

In conclusion, then, we find the typical Scholastic realist—in this 
instance, Cardinal Zigliara—handling the vexed problem of knowledge 
by carefully distinguishing several different kinds of universals and 
insisting, that while the logical universal is wholly a thing of the 
mind, nevertheless it has a very solid extramental foundation in the 
metaphysical universal. Universals, in other words, exist “formaliter 
in mente et fundamentaliter in re.” The typical Scholastic realist 
entertains no doubt about: 1, the fact that the mind does possess 
universal ideas, and, 2, that these universals have objective validity. 

PAUL TANNER. 
Marquette University Grad. School, 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Milwaukee. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION IN DIVISION A. 
ist Paper: “The Neo-Positivist Theory of Meaning.”—ERNEST KILZER. 


Fr. J. McWilliams, S.J.: Couldn’t a scientist just take certain data; 
mathematize it; express it in symbols; apply these symbols and see if 
they work, without entering into the question of what his concepts 
represent? 

Dom E. Kilzer: That would be legitimate as science but illegiti- 
mate if the scientist says that no proposition has meaning unless it 
expresses sense-data interpreted by means of measuring instruments. 

3 The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, tr. by the Fathers of the English 
Dominican Province, (London, Burns Oates & Washburne, Ltd., 1922), Part I, Quest. 
85, Art. 2, resp. to the second objection. 


4In IIlum De Anima, lect. 12 
5 Contra Gentiles, II, 75. 
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Dr. A. Pegis: Referring to Fr. Williams’ question, he said that 
the position that no proposition which cannot be interpreted mathe- 
matically has meaning is held by a man not because he is a scientist 
but because he is an idealist. For him reality is only in so far as he 
can define it, or in so far as he can measure it. Referring to Dom 
Kilzer’s paper, he asked, In what sense could you call the Neo-posi- 
tivists nominalists? Did that mean that the nominalism, for example, 
of Abelard and Occam represents the same kind of nominalism having 
the same problems as that of the Neo-positivists? 

Fr. Bull, S. J.: Is there any reality corresponding to the term 
nominalist? And, also, what is the irreducible minimum that comes 
before the mind when speaking of the nominalists of the fourteenth 
century and of today? 

Dom E. Kilzer: The note that is common to the two types is that 
they both deny that the sensible world is intelligible. Intelligibility 
is mind-made. 

Fr. Kelley, S. J.: A distinction should be made between two 
points of view. 1. The scientist regarding the world of common sense 
is intuitively a realist and interprets that world as we do. 2. But the 
scientist that regards the world in the framework of physics, that is, 
mathematical framework, is a nominalist and an idealist. 

Dr. Burke: We do not achieve much by criticizing the Neo-posi- 
tivists in a negative fashion. We should also stress the positive side. 
They have done well in stressing the importance of meaning. Also we 
should note that (S. T. I., Q. 84) St. Thomas says that the world as it 
exists is only potentially intelligible. It is made actually intelligible 
by our mental activity. So there is some basis for the Neo-positivist 
to state that the world we live with is not the same as the intelligible 
world. 

Dom E. Kilzer: The world in itself is, of course, only potentially 
intelligible, but the Neo-positivists maintain that it is radically irra- 
tional; that it is impenetrable to the human mind. 

Fr. Toohey, S. J.: Do the Neo-positivists make any distinction 
between nominalism and conceptualism? 

Dom E. Kilzer: The Neo-positivists maintain a certain conceptu- 
alism in logic and mathematics, for they speak of mathematical no- 
tions as having a meaning independently of experience. But the con- 
cepts in physics have no meaning apart from experience. 

Fr. Toohey, S.J.: Can you say there is no such thing as a pure 
nominalist? 

Dr. A. Pegis: Would Fr. Kilzer define nominalism and conceptu- 
alism? 

Dom E. Kilzer: Carnap holds that “the meaning of propositions 
... Was merely a relation between symbols which have physical char- 
acter, such as coal particles on paper called letters, and other physical 
objects which are described by these symbols.” This seems to express 
nothing but pure physical relation and so pure nominalism. 

Fr. Bull, S. J.: We have nominalism when the universal term 
has no concept and no reality corresponding to it; and conceptualism 
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when the universal term has a universal idea but no reality corres- 
ponding to it. 

Dom V. Michel: Is there anyone who is a pure nominalist? And 
is Abelard a nominalist? 

Mr. R. Thompson: The definition of nominalism does not fit any 
known philosopher. They all have concepts, but it is always a con- 
cept of a particular thing, never a true universal. However, those 
of the fourteenth century and those of today can be classed as nom- 
inalists because they are exponents of “scientism,” that is, they have 
taken one science and have developed a theory of reality that doesn’t 
go beyond that one science. 

Fr. Biddle: Nominalism and conceptualism must be taken in their 
historical meaning. The problem of today is not like that of the Middle 
Ages. The scientists are not interested in whether they are nominal- 
ists or conceptualists. They are nominalists merely from the point of 
view that they are interested in knowledge of particulars that comes 
through the senses, and in the senses as the sole source of knowledge. 
That is what they claim, but in their books they use universal concepts. 

Dr. De Koninck: Can we in experimental science speak of a true 
universal concept? Strictly speaking it has a necessary character; 
it designates an absolute essence. For example, is the concept of a 
dog a truly universal concept? 

Dom E. Kilzer: No; it doesn’t seem as though you can if we 
limit ourself to experience. However, experience can be taken in a 
wider sense, that is, including intellectual experience. 

Dr. De Koninck: Why not distinguish between experience that 
may furnish necessary ideas and physical experience that is only con- 
tingent. There is a field in which we can’t have necessary concepts. 


Dom M. Sullivan: Would you explain more fully the mathematical 
concept of science? 


Dom E. Kilzer: The propositions of physics are not as clear as 
those of mathematics nor have they the same necessity. This is due 
to the greater réle of experience in physics than in mathematics. 
Yet mathematics is not entirely independent of experience, at least 
with respect to certain fundamental notions. 


2nd Paper: “The Answer of Scholastic Realism to the Problem of 
Knowledge.”—PAvUL TANNER. 


The greater part of the discussion reverted to a question mentioned 
in connection with the first paper. Father Biddle raised the question 
as to whether experimental knowledge can give us true universals. 
Dr. De Koninck maintained that experimental knowledge of things 
below man could not give us true universals, for such concepts have 
to be founded on absolute essences, and in those things that are com- 
posed of matter and form related to each other merely as co-principles, 
there is no possibility of talking of absolute essence. To do so is to 
do away with the idea of pure potency and to maintain in its stead 
the absolute determination as found in angels and in the separable 
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form in man. A corollary of the existence of pure potency in such 
beings is the possibility of an endless series within that margin of 
indetermination. In other words, a natural species cannot be de- 
termined “ad unam.” 

Dom M. Sullivan also pointed out that the paper just read 
stressed the traditional solution to the medieval problem of knowledge. 
However, the modern problem concerning realism is not the same as 
that of the Middle Ages. Descartes’ critique of the ultra-realists can- 
not be dismissed by an appeal to the principle of contradiction. 


ELIZABETH G. SALMON. 
Fordham University, 


New York, N.Y. 


DIvIsION B—Psychology. 


Problem: General Relations Between Scholastic Psychology and 
Modern Psychology. Panel: Eticrus Weir. Leaders: JOSEPH 
SCHABERT, CHARLES I. DOYLE. 


Part I—General Relations Between Scholastic Psychology and Modern 
Psychology. 


The general topic selected for discussion at this round-table ses- 
sion is “Relations between Scholastic Psychology and Modern Psy- 
chology.” To be sure, this general problem is far too extensive for 
present purposes. But it was not the intention of the committee to 
open up a field so vast. Rather, it was felt that consideration of cer- 
tain points of contact and of divergence might be of interest to this 
group. 

One of the characteristics that distinguish Scholastic psychology 
from modern psychology is difference in attitude toward the higher 
thought processes. Scholastics, of course, insist that there is a dif- 
ference of kind between sensation and thought, whereas modern psy- 
chologists, generally speaking, either regard sensation and thought 
as differing in degree only, or tend to disregard the issue. 

Now, it has struck me that modern psychologists of many shades 
and hues seem to have something in common when they treat the 
problem of thinking. Thus, despite great divergencies in point of 
view, in organization of content, and so on, the following four books 
seem to strive for an answer to the question, “How does man think?” 

Dewey: How We Think, 1910. 
Symonds: Education and the Psychology of Thinking, 1936. 


Herrick: The Thinking Machine, 1929. 
Miller: The Psychology of Thinking, 1917. 


On the contrary, when one looks into Scholastic manuals, even 
those that purport to give an empirical analysis of thinking, one is 
impressed by the emphasis on the “why” of thinking. One is obliged 
to wade through metaphysical discussions of the nature of the intel- 
lect, usually with an array of arguments demonstrating the Scho- 
lastic doctrine in the matter as well as statements of opposing philo- 
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sophical tenets, together with their refutations. Then there are 
almost always epistemological questions, such as the object of the 
intellect, raised and treated at considerable length, with no little refu- 
tation of opposing epistemological theories. In this wealth of meta- 
physics and epistemology is to be found little consideration of the 
important problem of how the human being does in point of fact 
think. 

This common practice may be illustrated from tables of contents 
of Scholastic manuals. An educational physchology begins the chap- 
ter on intellect with a discussion of the nature of the intellect. The 
same text contains a chapter on the will, which is concerned with the 
nature of the will, its freedom, the proofs of freedom, and with de- 
terminism. A text on psychology (intended to cover the whole field 
of psychology) has a chapter on conception that deals with the origin 
of ideas, the theory of innate ideas, empiricism, and a historical 
sketch of theories of general knowledge. A Latin manual of psy- 
chology investigates the object of intellectual cognition, the propor- 
tionate object of the intellect, and the formal object of the intellect, 
under the general heading of rational operations. 


To be sure, it is both valuable and necessary to treat the “why” 
of thinking, to investigate the nature of the subject who thinks, to 
study the problem of human freedom, and so on. But these topics 
constitute the content of a treatise on the metaphysics of mind or ra- 
tional psychology. In a work that purports to deal with how the 
human being thinks, with intellectual activity, with willing, etc., from 
the empirical point of view of what goes on when a human being 
thinks, wills, judges, and the like—in such a work metaphysical doc- 
trines and epistemological tenets should constitute nothing more than 
a background against which the empirical data and generalizations 
are projected. In other words, the difference in kind between sense 
and intellect does not demand, I believe, a complete change in method 
when a text-book writer arrives at the chapter on thought. I agree 
with Father Castiello when he writes: “This autonomy of thought, 
however, does not release it from all contact with matter, nor rele- 
gate it to a purely abstract immanent world, as Kant thinks” (A 
Humane Psychology of Education, p. 30). 

More than this, there seems to me to be distinct disadvantages in 
the common practice of surcharging our psychology of the higher 
thought processes with metaphysics and epistemology. Among these 
disadvantages is this, that it renders application to education and to 
life situations very difficult, if not impossible, especially for the stu- 
dent. In fact, it often happens that applications are urged in these 
texts, but are not explained or clarified. I quote from an educational 
psychology: 

“The ultimate end of education. however, is to develop the 
power to reason clearly, logically, and constructively. The 
teacher must realize that reasoning power does not develop 
suddenly, but gradually. It is generally asserted that the child 


attains the use of reason at the age of seven. Thus reasoning 
begins in early childhood and continues until old age. Growth 
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in ability to reason is conditioned by native capacity, environ- 
mental opportunities, and training, together with a conscious 
desire and an effort to learn. 


“Much that is called study in the school properly implies that 

the pupil is or should be engaged in a process of reasoning. 

Reasoning, particularly in the form of problem solving, plays 

a major part in most school subjects. The school can perform 

no greater function than to train pupils to reason effectively.” 

A second disadvantage is that Scholastic psychology of the thought 

processes appears to the average reader as apologetic; as an attempt 

to indoctrinate. But, I maintain, Scholastic psychology need not be 

on the defensive, or rather aggression is often the very best defense. 

I am convinced that the Scholastic theory of mind, of the nature of 

the human being, etc., have no reason to avoid empirical analysis of 
how man thinks, wills, etc. 


Again, it seems to me that the introduction of metaphysical demon- 
stration and epistemological argument into empirical psychology is 
entirely unnecessary. All this is done in metaphysics and in rational 
psychology. Further, it would appear that Scholastic psychology or 
anthropology (a term suggested by Cardinal Mercier) demands an 
empirical investigation of man’s activities as far as this is possible. 
Scholastic metaphysics is a realist metaphysics. When, therefore, we 
study anthropology (psychology) we must begin with the concrete, 
individual human being. For only the individual being is really. And 
this human being is alive, and living acts. We observe the activities 
with all the aids and techniques that methodology affords. From this 
data we endeavor to infer universally valid laws of how a human 
being acts. These laws are then applied in education and in life 
generally. 

But “operari sequitur esse;” from the activities observed we may 
account for the why of them by inferring the nature of the human 
subject that acts. This investigation of the why of man’s activities 
leads to the conclusion that man is a composite being, substantially 
composed, yet one unified person, one subject of diversified activities. 
And this person is the ultimate real subject of all human activity. It 
is the human being that senses, thinks, and wills. 

On this basis we may have a physiological psychology, says Car- 
dinal Mercier. On this basis we should have, it seems, a frankly 
empirical psychology of the thought processes and of willing, as well 
as of sensation. 

Besides the advantages already mentioned, it occurs to me that a 
more frankly empirical psychology of the higher thought processes 
projected against a background of metaphysics, rather than immersed 
in metaphysics, would have two other desirable results. First, our 
psychology manuals would cease to give the impression that they are 
trying to get the reader to believe something rather than help him 
to understand how man acts. Second, that apparently impassible 
gulf between Scholastic treatises on empirical psychology and books 
written from other points of view would be bridged to some extent. 
At least, the two classes of texts would then appear to be dealing with 
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the same materials. Perhaps then our psychology books would be 
read by non-Scholastics with greater frequency than is now the case. 
JOSEPH A. SCHABERT. 
College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Part II—Relations between Scholastic Psychology and Modern 
Experimental Psychology. 


I think it is a commonplace that one conspicuous trait of Scholas- 
ticism is its vital power of assimilating the findings of a particular 
period and field of science, and making them a part of its own living 
system. This flexibility, this capacity of continuous assimilation, 
growth, and repair, is, I suppose, what has earned for Scholasticism 
the name of philosophia perennis. 

Are we not right, then, in assuming that this power of synthesis 
should be particularly manifest in the field of psychology? 

Would we be equally correct in saying that our current Scholastic 
teaching and textbooks in psychology manifest such a synthesis of 
contemporary experimental findings? 

My reason for asking these questions is this: When I began to 
gather my thoughts for this meeting I asked several persons, all 
Scholastically trained, what, in their opinion, was the relationship 
between Scholastic psychology and modern experimental psychology. 

The answers revealed a surprising disagreement. One told me 
that the two were entirely disparate disciples; another that experi- 
mental psychology was, or should be, the foundation for Scholastic 
philosophical psychology; a third asserted that the two were antago- 
nistic; and yet another that Scholastic psychology was, or should be, 
the foundation (and he meant the logical, not the historical founda- 
tion) for experimental psychology. 

I was prompted to extend the inquiry, but time and press of other 
duties forbade it. I should have liked to prepare a multiple-choice 
question, with those four answers to choose from, and ask a few hun- 
dred Scholastically trained college graduates to check what they 
thought was the most appropriate answer. 

Instead, I shall lay that question, also, before this gathering, ven- 
turing, while I have the floor, to give a tentative answer, subject to 
challenge and revision. 

Ought we not to say that experimental psychology and Scholastic 
philosophical psychology are related as antecedent and consequent, a 
continuity of discourse, the two pursuing in different stages and by 
different methods a common inquiry into the activities and nature 
of the mind? Far from their being antagonistic or even disparate, 
may we not say that the two should enter into a collaboration, a se 
quence, wherein the philosopher takes from the experimentalist fac- 
tual data and explanations in terms of proximate causes, and bases 
upon them a further inquiry into the nature of the human mind and 
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the ultimate causes of its several activities? It is scarcely necessary 
to insist that the philosopher take only this much. Theoretical ex- 
planations, offered by different psychologists, will, naturally enough, 
be tinged with the individual’s own philosophical preconceptions. 

With this reservation, cannot the Scholastic best begin his syn- 
thesis on the basis of the organized facts and laws of modern experi- 
mental psychology and the related sciences? 


I mention related sciences. It seems to me that the philosopher 
can draw a wealth of illustration from recent studies in physiology, 
for instance, in presenting the concept of a living being as one pos- 
sessed of a natural unity and capable of self-activity or immanent 
action. For example, Sherrington’s lectures on “The Integrative Ac- 
tion of the Nervous System” reveal a natural functional unity or 
system of immanent activity in that part of the organism that is 
most intimately related to psychology. Similarly, Cannon’s researches, 
popularized in his “Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage,” 
give copious further examples, from a different angle, for developing 
the notion of immanence—a concept as old as Aesop, but clarified and 
presented in fascinating form by the twentieth-century physiologist. 

In the field of experimental psychology proper, I shall not detain 
you with discussion of the more obvious parts, the psychology of the 
senses, perception, and learning, except to remark that there are 
many facts offered by such divergent exponents as Watson, Wood- 
worth, Kéhler, and Thorndike, which Scholasticism can and should 
integrate with its teachings. 

It is, however, especially in the experimental psychology of the 
thought processes that newer and more detailed experimental data 
have been available during the last few decades, which the Scholastic 
philosophical psychologist has not always utilized as he might have 
done in approaching the thorny question of the difference of intellect 
and sense powers. 

How many of our Scholastic textbooks, for instance, give adequate 
notice to the work of Kiilpe and his associates at Wiirzburg? There 
is the more need of this, because the impression seems widely current 
among non-Scholastic writers that Titchener’s appraisal of their 
work was the last word on the subject, and that the Wiirzburg school 
came off second best at the hands of sensist critics. 


Is there any group that should be more interested in preserving 
the work of the Wiirzburg group and re-opening the discussion of 
the psychology of thought than the modern Scholastic? I am in- 
clined to believe that Woodworth’s comment on one small part of the 
issue might well be applied by a Scholastic to the whole matter of a 
structuralist approach to the psychology of thought. 

“T myself made similar studies,” Woodworth wrote, in 1931, “‘in- 
dependently of those of the Kiilpe group . . . and reached the same 
result. I found evidences of imageless thought and have always re- 
mained convinced that it is a fact. To my mind, the imageless-thought 
concept is not dead, but only dormant at the present time. It seems 
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to me important for a dynamics of thinking as much as for a descrip- 
tion of the experience of thinking.’’! 

Apart from the structuralist study of the psychology of thought, 
it seems to me that there are other lines of approach that may ulti- 
mately shed new light or give additional reinforcement to Scholastic 
conclusions on the difference of thought and sensory processes. On 
one of these, the ingenious statistical approach which Father Moore 
and his students have been pursuing, following up the work of Spear- 
man and his associates, I shall say nothing. I am sure that there are 
some here present who can speak of it far more adequately than I 
could hope to do. 

It seems probable, however, that there is still much fruitful work 
to be done, by another line of approach, by bringing out more clearly 
and vividly the qualitative difference between the forms of learning 
that most American experimentalists have chiefly studied, and a much 
higher form—learning associated with reasoning, and problem-solving, 
of which we have instances in some of the work of Ruger,2 Maier,’ 
and Heidbreder. 

This might be roughly described as a functional approach: intro- 
spective, in so far as it usually takes protocols from subjects at least 
as copiously as any structuralist, yet differing from the latter in this, 
that it interprets its introspections in terms of the function rather 
than of the structure of thought. By doing so, it incidentally per- 
mits the use of more naive subjects, without the technical training 
that structuralists so often demand. 

What little work I have been privileged to do or to direct in this 
field is trivial, perhaps, in quantity, and still far from what it should 
be in quality, but I yet feel that it bears promise of results, in this, 
that we are trying to approach the question of the nature of intellect 
and thought through methods understandable by the introspectionist 
and objective psychologist alike, while avoiding the overemphasis on 
introspective analysis with which the one group is charged, and the 
neglect of introspection of which the other stands accused. 

I have said nothing of the experimental psychology of the will— 
another topic in which the Scholastic is especially interested. I hope 
someone else will be prepared to speak on it before the afternoon is 
over. 

In closing, I should like to summarize with a few questions. 

Is the concept of continuity between experimental and philosophi- 
cal psychology an adequate statement of their chief relationship? 

Have we, in recent years, been assimilating and integrating con- 
temporary laboratory findings into our Scholastic philosophical 
psychology? 

1 Woodworth, R. S.: Contemporary Schools of Psychology (Ronald, 1931), foot- 
note, pp. 87-38. 


2 Ruger, H. A.: The Psychology of Efficiency, Arch. of Psych., 1910, no. 15. Re- 
printed in Teachers Coll. Educ. Reprints, 1926, no. 5, pp. iv-+88. 

8 Maier, N. R. F.: Reasoning in Humans, I. Jour. Compar. Psych., 1930, V. 10, 115- 
148: II. Jour. Compar. Psych., 1981, V. 12, 181-194. 


4 Heidbreder, E. F.: Problem Solving in Children and Adults, Jour. Genet. Psych., 
1928, V. 35, 522-545. 
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Is a greater emphasis on contemporary experimental work neces- 
sary and desirable in Scholastic psychology? 
What should be the preparation in the experimental field of the 
teacher of Scholastic philosophical psychology? 
Finally, what can we do to further research in the psychology of 
the higher processes? 
CHARLES I. DOYLE. 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION IN DIVISION B. 


Father Weir asked if psychology really belongs to philosophy, and 
was answered by Father Schabert with the question: “What is phi- 
losophy?” Father Weir explained that some schools separate psy- 
chology from philosophy, and reiterated his question. Father Schabert 
answered by claiming that psychology does not belong to or is it 
within philosophy. He advised projecting it against a background 
of Scholastic philosophy, but he pointed out that it was closer to phi- 
losophy than mathematics. He said that psychology is a distinct dis- 
cipline that should be taught in a background of philosophy. 

Father Hope claimed that psychology is a part of philosophy, and 
asked if experimental psychology had not changed our concept of 
things. 

Dr. McNeill declared that psychology treats of the nature of man, 
but that experimental psychology takes into consideration his activi- 
ties and how he acts. Also, he claimed that there is a great deal of 
Scholastic psychology in modern psychology; that modern psychology 
is largely American, and Americans, being practical, ask the question 
of a thing’s usefulness. Americans, he stated, developed intelligence 
tests. He likewise added that Scholastic psychology has stressed 
analysis, but does not follow up with synthesis. Progress is attained 
by analysis and complete synthesis. 

Father Walter Golatka disclaimed the treatment of rational and 
experimental psychology in the same textbook. He claimed that 
knowledge in empirical psychology has revolutionized methods of 
education. ; 

Father Sigmar, of Notre Dame, declared that if the soul is a philo- 
sophical subject, then psychology is philosophical; if it is a theologi- 
cal subject, then psychology is theological. Did not believe that there 
is a difference between the two psychologies, but he stated both as 
different methods. Also, he said, rational psychology needs experi- 
mental facts for its complement. Psychology of the court, shopping, 
traffic, etc., prepares the student for life, and are necessary and 
should be taught. 

Father Castiello, of St. Louis, did not believe that American psy- 
chologists are concerned with practicality. He claimed that experi- 
mental psychology was born when men applied experiences to 
philosophy. 
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Father Barnhart, of St. Bonaventure, believed that psychology is 
in a transitional stage and is about to leave philosophy. He claimed 
that there is a departure from materialism and a suggestion of natur- 
alism. He approved an introductory course in experimental psycholo- 
gy which would lead up to the theory of the soul. 


An unidentified speaker stated that psychology is the science of the 
soul, and that there is no understanding of the soul. First, he said, 
determine what the soul is. Also, he said, Scholasticism rests on two 
accidents of the science of the second lowest grade. 

Father Slavin, of the Catholic University, believed that the topic 
should be psychiatry rather than experimental psychology. He af- 
firmed that there is a place for experimental psychology in Catholic 
schools. 

Father O’Connor, of St. Francis Seminary, uses experimental psy- 
chology in his class, and then follows it with Scholastic psychology. 
He claimed that many psychologists today are returning to the 
Scholastic. 

Dr. Mercier was shocked at trying to separate psychology from 
philosophy. Psychology, he said, is the only field where philosophy 
can become experimental; also, that experimental psychology is at 
the stage where conception begins as opposed to perception. Modern 
Non-Catholic psychologists, he warned, are tending far from our 
dualistic or natural psychology. 

Father Shea claimed that the synthesizing of the field and the 
method of psychology is absolutely necessary. 

Dr. McNeill urged the entrance of psychology by Catholics and 
for them to contribute to it as much as possible. 

Father Schabert declared that too much of the metaphysical side 
had been discussed. 

Father Doyle claimed that the subject was timely rather than 
any specific subject of abnormal psychology or psychiatry. He in- 
sisted on the use of the laboratory and its experiments to keep to the 
truth. He agreed with Dr. Mercier that we should contribute to the 
higher processes, but this can only be done by experiment. 


Dr. Mercier proposed that at a future meeting there should be a 
discussion concerning the line between animal philosophy or psycholo- 
gy and human. 

Father Sigmar did not believe that four months of preparation are 
enough to enter rational psychology. He asked that teachers create 
an interest among students for the subject. He suggested that they 
meet and try to work out a plan to advance the subject, and asked 
that an endowment be sought. 

Dr. McMahon believed that we all agree about the difference be- 
tween the two psychologies, but claimed that there is a relationship 
that holds a continuity, but not in every question. 

Dr. MeNeill believed in a three-fold division: experimental, em- 
pirical, and one which would link the two. 

Father Bergin agreed with Dr. McMahon and emphasized the 
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unity of being in the body and the soul. He said that any department 
of psychology cannot be separated from experience, but that we can 
rise into spheres of thought beyond the empirical. He did not believe 
that psychology could be divorced from philosophy. Quoting Words- 
worth, he said: “Psychology is a scientific study of a living organ- 
ism in relation to its environment.” Metaphysics, he claimed, seeps 
through all psychology. 

Dr. McNeill advised a separate department of psychology from 
the philosophy in the school, or, if such is not possible, at least to put 
it in the hands of one individual. He advised the establishment of 
laboratories. 

Father Bergin proposed and emphasized psychology as a part of 
philosophy. 

Dr. McMahon moved to adjourn, and the vote was carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:55 P. M. 

ELIGIUS WEIR. 
College of St. Francis, 
Joliet, Illinois. 





Division C: Philosophy of Law. Panel: BRENDAN BROWN, MortI- 
MER ADLER, WM. T. DILLON. Leaders: Linus LILLY AND JOHN 
W. CURRAN. 


Problem: Possibilities of a Neo-Scholastic Philosophy of Law in the 
United States Today. 


Perhaps the average student or reader will approach the subject 
of legal philosophy with the assumption that law and philosophy have 
much in common. He will expect to find lawyer and philosopher 
meeting on terms of congenial fellowship, drawn together by common 
interests and kindred purposes which make men wondrous kind. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, some who have written on the subject are 
inclined to see only apathy and opposition where others see union and 
harmony. Some authors, indeed, regard law and philosophy as essen- 
tially opposite and antithetical. One is Ultima Thule of the Orient, 
the other Cathay of the Occident, and never the twain shall meet. 
A word or two of direct quotation may be serviceable if the antithesis 
seem overstated. “A true philosophy of law,” we are told by one 
savant in jurisprudence, “is not possible.” And again, one equally 
wise and self-confident assures us, “Philosophy quits its province, and 
becomes an intruder, a disturber and author of confusion, when it 
enters the domain of law.”! But we shall not close the case without 
calling other witnesses. “We add,” says another authority, “that | 
part of the lawyer’s fighting armor should be the philosophy of law, 
the study of which ought to accompany and permeate the law itself.” 
Still another observes, “Philosophy surrounds man as water does an 
island. As Sir John Culpepper said of monopoly in the Long Parlia- 

1 “Formal Bases of Law,’’ by Del Vecchio. Introduction Sir John Macdonell, p. 


XXX. 


2“‘Formal Bases of Law,’’ by Del Vecchio. Introduction by Shepard Barclay, 
Chief Justice of Missouri Supreme Court, p. xliv. 
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ment, it sups in our cup, it dips in our dish, it sits by our fire. It 
would seem strange, indeed, then, if law did not have its philosophy. 
It emphatically has.”8 

Among the authors of works on jurisprudence who have discussed 
the subject of legal philosophy, a small minority seem committed to 
the doctrine of hopeless impossibility. A very great majority believe 
. that the law is essentially ethical, that it has bases deep in philo 
sophical truth which not only can be explored and investigated but 
which must be thoroughly studied to give the lawyer a satisfactory 
grasp on the real meaning and full scope of the law. Believers in 
legal philosophy, however, though they outnumber their opponents, 
are not united among themselves. They represent apparently all 
possible shades of opinion, and some, perhaps, that could scarcely be 
classified as possible. Their divergent opinions suggest the remark 
attributed to Cicero, “There is nothing so absurd as not to have been 
said by some philosopher.’4 If philosophers in quest of ultimate 
causes find themselves going in different directions, it should occasion 
no surprise when differences of opinion arise among those who en- 
quire into the underlying philosophical principles of a subject like the 
law, which is affected by so many vicissitudes and events of human 
life. 

Whilst differences of opinion, though widely variant, may be the 
resultant of honest search for truth, their origin may also be found in 
a departure from fundamental principles of science and disregard for 
primal elements of human knowledge. Whatever may have occasioned 
the discordant views of writers on legal philosophy, the patent fact 
remains that students struggling through the first rough ways in 
acquiring a knowledge of the law can get little or no assistance from 
a mirage of counsel in a wilderness of contradiction. A great and 
very beneficial work awaits the member of this Association who will 
put within the reach and mental grasp of average law students re- 
liable, clarified and systematized sources of legal philosophy. 

The Association of American Law Schools began in 1910 a very 
commendable enterprise of supplying sources for the study of legal 
philosophy. For the most part, the task requiring some fifteen years 
of patient and heroic endeavor consisted in translating masterworks 
of continental scholars on jurisprudence and philosophy of law. Treat- 
ises by professors in such universities as Berlin, Munich, Naples, Petro- 
grad, Paris and Rome were put into readable English and made avail- 
able at a reasonable cost. It was found necessary to have recourse 
to continental scholarship because there was nothing available of 
English or American origin. The general introduction to the series 
by the editorial committee gives the following reason for the neces- 
sity of translating continental works: “Hitherto, to be sure, our own 
outlook on juristic learning has been insular. The value of the study 
of comparative law has only in recent years come to be recognized 


8“Law as a Means to an End,” by Von Ihering. Introduction by Chief Justice 
Lamm, of Missouri, p. xxviii. 


4 “Law as a Means to an End,” by Von tThering. Introduction by Judge Lamm, 
Pp. xxvii. 
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by us. Our juristic methods are still primitive, in that we seek to 
know only by our own experience, and pay no heed to the experience 
of others. Our historic bond with English law alone, and our conse- 
quent lack of recognition of the universal character of law as a ge- 
neric institution, have prevented any wide contact with foreign litera- 
tures. ... Philosophy of law has been to us almost a meaningless 
and alien phrase.’’5 

Another introduction to an individual volume observes, “In Eng- 
land and America we have as yet no sociological jurisprudence and 
no modern philosophical jurisprudence.’ 

About 1925 the translations were completed and a series of twelve 
volumes made available for schools and students. Now that more than 
a decade has elapsed since these sources were made ready for use, 
some results might be reasonably expected and some inquiry as to 
the value of the translations would seem to be quite opportune. While 
the Association deserves unstinted praise for producing the series 
and while some of the volumes may be of great value to law profes- 
sors, it seems evident that the translations have not realized the hopes 
which inspired their inception, either by supplying material for study 
or in stimulating a systematic quest for philosophical fundamentals 
of the law. One very good reason why results have been much short 
of expectations is that the original purpose has not been followed up 
consistently and persistently. Indeed, the facts seem to be that the 
volumes have not become very well known in the law schools, that 
they have gathered dust where they have been purchased, and the 
whole plan seems to have been relegated to some cold storage ware- 
house to be shelved away with legions of other abandoned propects 
and discarded theories. The most serious objection, however, to these 
translations as a source of information and direction in the law 
school is the decided prevalence of pantheism and evolution in the 
philosophical thought presented. Neither pantheism nor evolution 
can guide the operations of a human mind except to chaos and decay, 
and either will gradually lead its devotees to coldly disregard or im- 
plicitly deny the most important basic truth in all human knowledge— 
the existence of Almighty God. A few citations will make what is 
said here very clear. One of the authors quotes with approval the 
following words of an eminent American jurist, “It is enough for us 
to know that the universe has produced us and has within it, as less 
than it, all that we believe and love.”? 

Quite frequently sentences are introduced with “At first” or “In 
the beginning.” In the beginning does not refer to the time when 
Almighty God created the heavens, the earth and all things, but 
rather to the time when primordial man was going through that stage 
of mere animal existence from which he gradually emerged into a 
being endowed with human reason. For example, “At first the human 
community was one in which the individual was only a part and in- 
strument, then he developed concrete individuality, trying to free him- 

5 General Introduction to Series. Published in each volume. 


6 “Science of Law,” by Karl Gareis. Introduction by Roscoe Pound, p. iv. 
7 “Theory of Justice,” by Rudolf Stammler. Appendix II, p. 57. 
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self from society, and tends to reach a rational harmony between his 
particular determination and the social.”8 The following definition of 
nature will show plainly the way ideas based on evolution are so often 
intruded. “By nature we mean now the principle that develops in the 
world through an ascending order of types, the reason which vivifies 
matter, and compels it to organization and individualization, assum- 
ing properties and relations always more elevated, until it at last 
becomes spirit, a subject that feels, and wills, and even thinks.’’? 

One of the most interesting volumes of the legal philosophy series 
is, “Law as a Means to an End,” by Von Ihering.10 Whatever may 
have caused critics to style Von Ihering the German Bentham, read- 
ers may find quite convincing reasons for rating the German copy 
superior to the English pattern. Yet interesting and valuable as this 
book may be from the standpoint of legal theory and fact, it is of 
little or dubious philosophical value. Ihering deplored his own lack 
of philosophical training. Here is the statement he makes in his 
author’s preface to “Law as a Means to an End:” “If ever I deplored 
the fact that the period of my development came at a time when phi- 
losophy was in discredit, it was in connection with the present 
work.”11 Readers should be promptly exonerated from all designs of 
unkindness if they see in his every attempt to be philosophical an 
invitation, intentional or unintended, to share in his deep regret. For 
instance, he tells us that free will without a controlling motive is the 
Munchausen of philosophy.!2. It would be hard to surmise what free 
will would be with a controlling motive unless it be something with 
the morbid vitality of a Frankenstein. With choice reduced to Mun- 
chausen and Frankenstein, it is evident that there is little left to the 
concept of free will in Von Ihering’s philosophy. Surely one may be 
excused for inquiring what the law can amount to, even as a means 
to an end, if it be for the direction and guidance of wills that are not 
free. It may be the great German scholar’s lack of philosophical 
training that led him to stumble, unwarily, as he seems to do, into 
the quagmire of evolution. He says that an animal will drink water 
to quench thirst, but will not drink sulphuric acid because he feels 
that it will be fatal. Attention is called to the statement that the 
animal feels the acid will be fatal. The conclusion is “the animal 
is directed by the experience of the species as well as by that of his 
individual self.” That the animal did not drink the acid and acquire 
the notion of fatal consequence in the experience of his individual self 
will be conceded without argument. If the concept came through ex- 
perience of the species some incredulous neophyte might curiously 
enquire how many other animals drank the acid and how many 
autopsies were required to establish its character as a mortis causa 
sufficiens et generica. Kindly pardon the intrusion of a stanza the 

8 “Comparative Legal Philosophy,” by Luiga Miraglia, p. 404. 

9“Formal Bases of Law,” by Giorgio Del Vecchio, p. 253. 

16“Law as a Means to an End,” by Rudolf Von Ihering. Editorial Preface to 
volume by Joseph H. Drake, p. xvii. Ihering German Bentham to American lawyers. 

11 “Law as a Means to an End,” Von Thering. Author’s Preface, p. lv. 


12 Free will with or without a controlling motive? ‘Law as a Means to an End,” 
Ch. I, p. 2. 
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origin whereof is forgotten but to which the title of “Little Willie’s 
Epitaph” is herewith assigned, 
“Little Willie used to be, but now he is no more, 
For what he thought was H:O, was H.SO..” 
It is respectfully submitted that if sulphuric acid did not offer some 
affront to physical senses, Von Ihering’s animal might make the mis- 
take that Little Willie made and go the way that Little Willie went. 

One of the best known works of the philosophic-legal series is “The 
Theory of Justice,” by Rudolf Stammler, of the University of Berlin. 
Though interesting from the standpoint of legal thought and theory 
it is without merit as a source of philosophical truth. What is best 
in the book is as old as equity, since it is, indeed, only equity in bor- 
rowed garb. Its sole distinctive, original feature is a confusing 
terminology. What are called “The four principles of Just Law,” 
are reducible to these two: 

First. “The content of a given volition must not be arbitrarily 
made subject to another volition.” 

Secondly. “A legal requirement may exist only so far as the per- 
son under obligation may remain in his own neighbor (i. e., may be 
an end in himself).” The clear meaning of these principles suggests 
the reaction that must have been in the mind of Mark Twain when 
he looked out over a broad expanse of Missouri river water and said, 
“Too thick to drink, too thin to plow.” A student, though quite fa- 
miliar with the meaning and application of due process and equal 
protection clauses of constitutional bills of right, may be puzzled by 
the existence of legal requirements being conditioned on the right of 
every man to be his own neighbor. Similarly, he may know quite 
well that a court of equity will not order specific performance of a 
contract when it is evident that one party is taking an unconscionable 
advantage of another, but he may not understand quite so readily 
that the content of a given volition must not be arbitrarily made sub- 
ject to another volition. 

Professor Stammler is not satisfied with the Justinian definition 
of justice, “constans et perpetua voluntas tribuendi unicuique quod 
suum est.”13 He finds a great difficulty in the “suwm” of “suum quique 
tribuere.”14 Just what each one’s due may be is the unknown quan- 
tity. If he were only a citizen of the United States, he might either 
see no such difficulty or grasp at once its complete answer. “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 





that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
There is vastly more of genuine philosophy of law and government in 
these few lines of the Declaration of Independence than in all the 
six hundred weary pages of Professor Stammler’s volume. 

The fact is that, “We, the people of the United States,” are not so 
destitute of philosophical concepts in our theory of law as we are 
often said to be, though we may sometimes accept the charge with 





13 Institutes of Justinian. Liber Primus, Caput I. De Justitia et Jure. 
14 “Theory of Justice,”” p. 92 and passim in volume. 
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humble acquiescence. Whilst some of the authors of this legal philoso- 
phy series inculeate an utter dependence of the individual upon the 
state for property rights and even the right to life, we have under 
our fundamental charters of government both rights quite independ- 
ent of and antecedent to any enactment or grant, statutory or 
constitutional. 


Some twenty years ago a well known college president expressed 
the view that private property in this country had reached an “al- 
most impregnable position,” which was further strengthened by the 
role of the courts.15 Our courts, indeed, have done their part in am- 
plifying human rights, intensively by a long line of decisions on due 
process and equal protection clauses and extensively by giving a 
broader meaning to the concepts of liberty and property. What we 
have more reason to be thankful for is, that under our concept of 
law, neither statutes nor constitutions are sources of right. Our law 
and constitutions find the individual in possession of rights, associated 
inalienably with his human nature and given to him by Almighty 
God. “That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
We have enough of philosophy of law in our concept of society and 
government to make human rights more secure in the United States 
than they are in any other country on earth. To make better known 
and better appreciated the fundamental principles of government 
plainly taught by the founders of our republic, to put in clearer light 
the rights that belong essentially to our human nature, to emphasize 
more consistently our relation to and dependence upon Almighty God, 
are tasks which the law professor, assisted by his co-worker, the 
professor of philosophy, can accomplish by bringing into actual reali- 
ty the possibilities of Neo-Scholastic philosophy in the United States 
today. 

To supply sufficiently and use intelligently reliable and well-or- 
dered sources for the study and teaching of legal philosophy is a 
work that needs the hearty codperation of all who are interested in 
sound and thorough professional education. Conditions beyond our 
control make the present outlook seem discouraging, but it is not 
without a strong factor of encouragement. What could have been 
more discouraging to the Apostles of Christ the Lord than the para- 
bles to the Sermon by the Sea.16 When the Sower went out to sow, 
some of the seed fell by the wayside, some were scorched by the burn- 
ing sun, some were smothered among the brambles or choked by 
noxious weeds and some carried away by the birds of the air. The 
seed which escaped all these agencies of destruction would still have 
to struggle for life with the cockle when an eneiny would come, over- 
sow the field with tares and go his way. It is little wonder the 
anxious apostles pleaded so earnestly, “Expound to us the parable 
of the cockle of the field.” Heavy hearts were buoyant with newness 
of hope when they were told, “He that soweth the good seed is the 


15 “Rational Basis of Legal Institutions."” Various authors, p. 348. 
16 Matt. 18, 1-42. 
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Son of Man.” To sow the good seed is to do the Master’s work in 
the Master’s way. The disciples must not falter and the Master can- 
not fail. It may be ours to sow that others may reap, ours to labor 
that others may gain, ours to endure that others may enjoy. We 
may see error enthroned in high places while others will see truth 
secure in enduring triumph. We may hear the mock of derision and 
the jeer of insolence, but others will hear from some humbled Julian, 
“Thou hast conquered, O Gallilean.” 
Linus LILLY. 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





AFTERNOON SESSION—WEDNESDAY, DEC. 30, 1936, AT 3:30 P. M. 


DIvIsIoON D: Metaphysics. Panel: Gro. F. BULL, JOHN F. 
McCormick, FRANCIS E. McMAHON. Leaders: ELIZABETH 
SALMON, WM. O’MEARA. 


Problems: Physical Sciences and Causality; Science and a Philoso- 
phy of Nature. 


Part I: Physical Sciences and Causality. 


There is still a need to stress the importance of our understanding 
of the positive sciences and their relation with philosophy. 

The language of science is incorporated to some extent in the lan- 
guage of everyday life. The philosopher, too, must to a degree use 
that language. He must not, therefore, be in utter ignorance of what 
the scientist means. Nor should the scientist be utterly ignorant of 
the work of philosophy, though this demand does not lie so heavy upon 
him as it does upon the philosopher, for his scientific view, if he be 
true to it, does not pretend to the universal view of philosophy. 

Also, it is to be noted that it is just this partial view of science 
which gives rise to many philosophical questions in the thinking mind. 
Those questions cannot be rightly formulated or answered by the 
philosopher unless he understands the pretensions of science. 

Lastly, in the history of human thought there has been a reciprocal 
influence of these two divisions of knowledge on one another. It is 
only through an appreciation of that interplay that the proper field 
of each is gradually discovered. There is a parallel between this 
relationship and that of philosophy and theology. 

The intention of this paper is to treat of the relation of physical 
science and philosophy, stressing particularly the question of cau- 
sality. It is a question that revives an argument of the last session 
of the Philosophical Association, but I think, with the Committee on 
Metaphysics, that it is well to establish some continuity in our dis- 
cussions. It cannot be denied that the metaphysician must be in- 
tensely interested in science’s pretensions with respect to causality. 

Before, however, the point of relation can be treated there must 
be a general accord on some interpretation of science. That inter- 
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pretation can be gained only from an analysis of science itself. Here 
it would make for a better understanding if we review the conclusions 
of such an analysis. 

M. Renoirte, Professor of Louvain, has given such an analysis. 
His stand is one of the earliest among Scholastic philosophers, one 
of the clearest and, as I interpret it, one that can be most acceptable 
to scientist and philosopher alike.! 

Such an analysis of science will give you, as it were, a dictionary 
or directory by means of which you may state the matter treated by 
that science; the manner in which it is treated; what it may not 
treat; what it presupposes, and in what degree any particular scientist 
goes beyond the field of his science. 

Presupposing, therefore, a careful analysis of the physics of today, 
the first conclusion arrived at is that “physical quantities” are de- 
fined by the method followed in measuring them. As Professor 
Eddington expresses it: “Before exact sciences can begin to handle 
the problem they (objects) must be replaced by quantities represent- 
ing the results of physical measurements.”2 

An important point to be remembered about these definitions is 
that though they are expressed mathematically, they are not just 
pure numbers. Besides the idea of number they imply the instru- 
ment or instruments and the manner in which that instrument or 
instruments have measured, and, more than that, the instruments 
measuring imply something measured but not necessarily a knowledge 
of the ontological character of the things measured. For example, 
the degrees of weight or degrees of refraction are not just degrees 
or numbers but rather a translation of the whole process that gives 
you those degrees. 

Thus, mathematical physics cannot be looked upon as a substitu- 
tion of mathematics for physics nor is its development a pure mathe 
matical deduction. It is rather a mathematical treatment of experi- 
ence. The modern view among most scientists is far closer to the 
experimental, positive treatment of Newton than to the mathematical 
deductive treatment of Descartes.3 

Moreover, this definition of “physical quantities” remains un- 
changed throughout the science. It is so apt to be forgotten when a 
science is thought of in terms of a theory which represents, as we 
shall see, the scientist’s attempt at a synthetic picture of the world. 

If, therefore, the physicist through experiments obtain these physi- 
cal quantities and they are understood in terms of measurement, it 
is not difficult to see that they must also be characterized as approxi- 
mative and variable. Approximative and variable physical quanti- 
ties now become, as it were, the data with which the scientist is deal- 
ing. Among this data, or perhaps to be more correct, finding this 
data, he finds also certain constant relations. Of course, following 
the data with which they deal, the relations are in turn provisional 


1 Renoirte, F.: Revue Neo-scolastique de philosophie, Année 1923-24, 33, 86. Notes 
on his courses at Louvain University. 

2 Eddington, A. S.: Nature of the Physical World, p. 253. 

3 Block, Leon: La philosophie de Newton, Paris, Alcan. 
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and schematic. These “constant” relations are scientific laws. This 
character of scientific law is the second conclusion. 


But science is composed not just of physical quantities, nor just 
of laws. The scientist thinks and speaks in terms of a physical 
theory. What, then, is a theory for a scientist? It is presented as an 
explanation of the laws. But explanation has in science a particular 
meaning. Explain means to “deduce.” That is, the scientist through 
a logical need and also through the desire to predict with ease further 
relations, seeks a synthetical picture of such a structure that his laws 
follow as logical consequences from it. The mechanist would say: 
If my model is so and so, the relations will be just what I have found 
them to be. 

Within the theory are various elements differing in value. At the 
basis there must be an affirmation of the “existence of a spatio-tem- 
poral exteriority, qualitatively differentiated and presenting a certain 
discrete character.”4 A model is useful to express this minimum and 
other experimental operations, but the model itself cannot be consid- 
ered as absolute but only as provisional and inadequate. It does, 
however, furnish a language. For example, in connection with the 
atomic molecular theory, we may ask: “Are there molecules and 
atoms? Yes; but that signifies not that matter itself is discrete, but 
that each time that we measure a mass under the same physical con- 
ditions this measuring gives results that vary in a non-continuous 
fashion.”5 But these ball-shaped wholes, the atoms and molecules, 
picture for us very nicely the results of the measurement, 


However, the elements in the picture or theory would become cum- 
bersome and hence useless to the scientist if they were multiplied 
“ad infinitum.” A reduction, then, to the smallest number is beneficial. 
His synthesis is then simplified and prediction of other relations or 
laws is correspondingly easier. This is just what the scientist at- 
tempts to do. 

“The ideal of a theory is obtained if we attribute to a spatio-tem- 
poral continuum a minimum of different determinations and thus 
arrive at giving an account; that is, of expressing logically all the 
relations between the measurement of properties experimentally ef- 
fectuated. We will thus be authorized to say that our description of 
the continuum is an explanation, since it will adequately express the 
properties that are necessary and sufficient to account for all that 
happens.’’6 

From the consideration of these conclusions drawn from the an- 
alysis of science it seems that the philosopher can say that science 
is representative of the structure and functioning of the inorganic 
real and not an explanation or knowledge of its intrinsic nature. Yet 
to say that is to say more than many scientists seem to think they 
say. It is true that “to be representative” does not mean that 
theoretic science is an absolute picture of the real. It is a picture 

4 Renoirte, F.: Revue Neo-scolastique, Année fev. 1936. 


5 Renoirte, F.: Notes of Course at Louvain University. 
6 Renoirte, F.: Notes of Course at Louvain University. 
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only of its structure and functioning, and even of that it may be an 
incomplete picture, but as such is one that takes account of appear- 
ances so far as we know them. On the other hand, since science is 
representative it cannot be said to be indifferent nor unconnected 
with the real. The real is its necessary background, though the onto- 
logical nature and the principles that flow from that nature remain, 
as such, unknown to science. That does not imply a representative 
theory of knowledge. At the beginning and at the basis of his science 
and in his ordinary everyday thinking, the scientist accepts the com- 
mon sense view of reality: an immediate knowledge of the real. That 
view of reality is in a sense identical with the philosopher’s view and 
at the same time quite distinct from it. It is distinct in this sense 
that the metaphysical ideas and principles are only implicitly in the 
common sense view which more often than not expresses them in an 
imaginative language of a sensible rather than intelligible content. 
From this angle common sense does not deny the real and its prin- 
ciples and neither should the language of science presupposing this 
real be considered to do so. 

In that, I think, lies the answer to the difficulty of the place of 
causality in science. Accepting the classical division of causes, ma- 
terial, formal, efficient, and final, it is almost self-evident from the 
above that science does not deal with material and formal cause. The 
scientist accepts a spatio-temporal exterior world that is diverse and 
changing. His “physical quantities” result from measurement of it, 
while, on the other hand, material and formal cause are co-principles 
of a spatio-temporal thing. They are the rational answers to the 
question of the possibility of such a being. A consideration of them, 
then, is one that is logically prior to the starting point of the scientist. 
And so the scientist’s analysis of the real will never bring him back 
to these principles because he must always, by his own statement, 
measurably analyze being, and the principles of being in themselves 
are not; they are, rather, that by which measurable being is. They 
are a partial condition of the very possibility of science. 

But it is, perhaps, the idea of efficient causality that seems to 
raise the greatest difficulty. 

Aristotle, as we know, spoke of physics and metaphysics as deal- 
ing respectively with proximate and ultimate causes. It need hardly 
be pointed out that Aristotle’s “Physics” does not correspond to what 
we mean by physics today.7 His physics more closely resembles a 
philosophy of nature than what we mean by science of nature, and 
so his distinction between proximate and ultimate cause only indi- 
cated a distinction between first philosophy, or metaphysics, and nat- 
ural philosophy. To draw a distinction today between philosophy 
and science based upon this division of causality is a misapplication 
of Aristotelian principles together with a misunderstanding of mod- 
ern science. The revenge of science will be the destruction of a true 
philosophy of the physical world. 


7 Maritain, J.: Les degres du savoir, Ch. II, Philosophie et science experimentale. 
® Mansion, A.: Revue Neo-scolastique de philosophie, Année fev, 1936. 
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There are two outlooks on efficient causality which, if undistin- 
guished, lead us astray. The first way of speaking about cause is 
the following: Given x, y does or will follow, and we attempt to see 
a necessary connection between x and y. This implies the experi- 
mental knowing of the nature of x and reading in it the necessity of 
y.- But you would have to transcend experience to reach such an 
understanding and, as an adequate intellectual understanding of most 
things, and certainly of inorganic natures, escapes us, this way of 
speaking of causality is a mere expression of an observation of tem- 
poral sequence. Hume very rightly said this did not express any 
necessary connection. The sequence may at time be reversed but it 
presupposes this primary manner of approach. 

Another way of speaking of cause is to say, given y what is the 
intrinsic demand of that given nature and the changes it undergoes? 
We must answer either self-sufficiency or posit x. Here we do see a 
necessary connection. But the direction of our thought is entirely 
different from our first consideration of causality. It transcends ex- 
perience and does not imply the temporal element. It brings us back 
to the same way of thinking as when we dealt with matter and form. 
And that is not the way of the scientist.29 We are going beyond, in 
the sense of delving into the spatio-temporal world and trying to read 
the condition that makes it possible. The scientist takes this for 
granted. He can only seek in the spatio-temporal world relations of 
concomitant variation and succession. He is dealing directly, when- 
ever possible, through measurement with what can be experienced. 
He does not transcend that experience as such. His manner of ap- 
proach, however, is necessary for us because of the poverty of meta- 
physical deduction. 

On first sight it may seem that science does and can deal with the 
notion of final causality. The vision of the world’s order and plan 
has called forth poetical phrases from Newton, Kant, and contem- 
porary scientists. Their vision included something of man’s natural 
appreciation of the beauty of the universe, but it is not this they are 
referring to primarily but rather the ordered picture given by scien- 
tific theory. So the characteristics of scientific theory must be con- 
sidered. It is a representation that necessarily contains the starting 
point of the scientist—a spatio-temporal exteriority, but beyond that 
its structure is dictated by the possibility of a logical deduction of 
laws from it and of the possibility of predictions. It is essentially 
and necessarily inadequate and provisional and it is even possible that 
two theories might exist side by side, each fulfilling the function of a 
scientific theory. But such a picture, which by definition is change- 
able, can scarcely be considered as an enunciation of the order or 
finality of being even on the plane of secondary causes. Also, any 
approach that considers being in space and time and, therefore, con- 
siders the relative and contingent order, the order of the “here” and 
“now,” cannot from that consideration alone arrive at the enuncia- 
tion of the absolute and necessary finality of being. All the events 


9 De Raeymaeker, L.: Metaphysica Generalis, 1931, Tome I, p. 189. 
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that take place in nature are not by essence necessary and inevitable 
the instant that nature is posed.19 There is a place for contingency, 
change, and action of free will. 


When such viewpoints are taken of the finality of being and when, 
at the same time, the note of change is seen as characteristic of 
physical theory, many scientists are led to state the possibility of 
chaos at the outset of experience and of science. Such a viewpoint 
forgets that they took being for granted and that “finality is a ne- 
cessity of being as such; that the concept of an isolated being within 
being is absurd.”!1 But again, an understanding of this demands a 
transcending of experience. It implies an understanding of the very 
possibility of the being and its multiplicity. We must look at the 
question of the finality of being in the same way in which we look at 
matter, form, and efficiency. In fact, through them we shall see that 
finality is as necessary as being is. 


Being composed, efficient, and finalized is at the basis of the very 
possibility of science and its development. Without being, science 
would have no structure at all. Without a certain common sense 
appreciation of being (a potential philosophical insight) the scientist 
would not begin his sciences, would not attempt the approach which 
teaches him something of the inorganic world but at the same time 
closes to him a fuller philosophical insight. The scientific approach 
and method does not allow us to take the scientific elements and inter- 
pret them in terms of efficient and finalized being. We are permitted 
to interpret science only according to what science as such puts into it. 


I have argued that positive physical science does not deal with 
philosophical notions. To argue that it should is somewhat beside the 
point. The scientist has a perfect right to his own method of handling 
the real so long as he does not in his interpretation go beyond what 
his science permits him to state. It is impertinent of the philosopher 
to tell a scientist how to be a scientist. 

There arises, then, this apparent paradox. Is the science of the 
scientist really science? Strange as that wording of the question may 
seem, it is really the question we are asking ourselves. The answer 
depends upon the definition you give science. If you take the defini- 
tion of Aristotle, you simply are not talking about modern pyhsics. 
There is even a question as to whether you can take the words of 
Aristotle and manipulate the meaning so as to include under them in 
an analogical fashion the work of modern science.!2 This approach 
seems to me to neglect the radically different approach to the real of 
positive science as compared with philosophy. Can we not seek a 
definition not first born of philosophy or positive science but born of 
a reflection on both bodies of knowledge? As soon as we consider this 
we must, I think, ask whether we consider positive science to have 
any speculative value or whether it is only a practical way of handling 
the real. It seems that the physical sciences are a substitute for an 

10 Maritain, J.: Les degres du savoir, Ch. II, Phil, et science experimental, p. 54. 


11 O’Mahoney, J.: The Desire of God, p. 85. 
12 Maritain, J.: Les degres du savoir, Ch. II and IV. 
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intellectual vision that we lack. It is, we said, a certain representa- 
tion of the structure and functioning of the real. This is not some- 
thing separate from being but is “of being’ and as such, though it 
gives an impoverished, indirect and inadequate understanding of the 
inorganic being, yet it gives some understanding and so answers a 
speculative need. Should it not then find a place in the definition of 
science? 

Such an adequate definition that would include both positive 
science, which, as such, does not treat of causality, and philosophy, 
whose central problem is that of causality, is, perhaps, yet to be 
formulated. 

ELIZABETH G. SALMON. 
Fordham University, 
New York, N.Y. 





Division D: Metaphysics—continued. 
Part II—Science and a Philosophy of Nature. 


It was evident from remarks made during last year’s meeting that 
there are certain differences of opinion among members of the Asso- 
ciation concerning the relations of science and philosophy. The state- 
ments that philosophy is independent of the other sciences, that 
metaphysics judges all other human sciences, and that, having the 
absolutely first principles of all human knowledge, it directs all other 
sciences, were objected to. Those who question these statements seem 
to wish to minimize the alleged independence of philosophy with re- 
spect to the sciences; they would like to allow that first philosophy 
or metaphysics does depend in some real sense upon the results of 
science. Perhaps a slightly fuller statement of the commonly re- 
ceived doctrine will clear up the difficulty. It is asserted that phi- 
losophy is independent of the other sciences. To this we must add, 
with Maritain, that it does not depend on the positive sciences except 
as a superior not strong enough to be self-sufficient depends on the 
minister or instruments he uses. Which is to say that philosophy 
rests on facts and these facts may be reached through the sensible 
experience of common sense and also through propositions established 
by science. There may be, then, a kind of material dependence. This 
reliance on the data of experience is absolutely necessary to philoso- 
phy, however, only in respect of the sensible evidence of common 
sense, while the material dependence upon the facts supplied by 
science is only relative and contingent. First, philosophy or meta- 
physics remains the highest human science, possessing the absolutely 
first principles of all human knowledge. It is said to govern all other 
sciences, although not directly. But the principles of metaphysics 
are prior, and higher, in the sense that the principles of any lower 
science in fact presuppose the principles of metaphysics and can be 
resolved into them. This is what is meant when it is said that the 
lower sciences are improperly subalternated or indirectly subordinated 
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to first philosophy. (Cf. Maritain, Introduction générale a la philoso- 
phie, 1930, pp. 71-81.) 

Whether the importance of the above mentioned difference of 
opinion within Scholastic circles be great or slight, it is the reflection 
of a most fundamental disagreement existing at present between 
philosophers in the Scholastic tradition, on the one hand, and the 
great majority of philosophers outside that tradition on the other. 
With but few exceptions, it seems true to say, “non-Scholastic” phi- 
losophers are very generally of the opinion that philosophy is very 
largely dependent upon or derivative from the sciences. The situa- 
tion is one of almost universal deference to science. ‘Professional’ 
philosophers are in general inclined to wait upon the latest results 
of physics, biology, psychology, etc., as the indispensable material 
upon which to philosophize in order to be able to offer the world the 
latest and truest philosophy. This point of view surely constitutes 
one of the most striking differences in principle and attitude between 
“Scholastic” and “non-Scholastic” philosophers. When the “non- 
Scholastic” philosopher realizes this difference of opinion his usual 
interpretation of it generally confirms his view that the traditional 
philosophy is out of date and scarcely worthy of investigation. Even 
if the most important task of members of this Association is not to 
bring the truths of the philosophia perennis to the respectful atten- 
tion of other contemporary philosophers, nevertheless this striking 
divergence of opinion and the ordinary interpretation of it is a sub- 
ject which deserves close attention, since the whole situation is act- 
ing as a source of misunderstanding and an obstacle to a more gen- 
eral appreciation of the traditional philosophy on the part of con- 
temporary philosophers outside that tradition. 


What these differences of opinion amount to may be made clear 
by considering a concrete example. Let us take any body, any con- 
crete material thing, say a lump of common salt. Four different ac- 
counts of this reality will be briefly examined and compared, viz., 
those of common sense, elementary science, advanced science and 
philosophy. 

According to common sense, this something is called salt; it has 
a certain appearance, taste, weight; it may be taken as food, and so 
taken has certain effects, and so on. Such are the truths of common 
sense regarding our example. 

For elementary science, salt is a crystalline body, composed of two 
elements, sodium and chlorine, with a certain number of properties 
and relations which are disclosed by various measuring and reacting 
procedures, etc. Thus far, science appears merely as an extension 
of common sense and involves nothing difficult to believe. 

The case is different with the account of advanced science. Now 
we have the marked contrast which Eddington so vividly expressed 
in his analogy of the two tables. Any given single crystal of this 
combination NaCl is said to consist in a very complicated system of 
electrical charges, discrete particles according to some theorists, more 
foci of energies according to others, all in very rapid motion. Our 
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apparently solid unit is held to be a complex multitude of microcos- 
mic systems not unlike the solar system. The common sense quality 
of salty taste is regarded on the objective side—to say nothing of the 
complications of sense-perception nor of the subjectivist philosophic 
_views of certain physicists—as resulting from this complex manifold, 
and this theory is claimed to be the true, or at any rate the most ade- 
quate, account of what is really there. 

Finally, the traditional philosophical account of this material 
reality is that it is a substance. In this substance are distinguished 
its essence and its existence. The former is regarded as composed of 
form and matter and is said to be a certain constant nature which is 
identically present in all actual examples of the same substance. The 
individual substance before us is said to be one, undivided in itself 
and divided from all other beings, and so on. 

Each of these accounts of the same reality could be considerably 
amplified. Enough has been given to show how different each is from 
the others. All of these accounts naturally claim to and apparently 
actually do rest upon grounds in experience. There is great simi- 
larity between what common sense tells us and what elementary sci- 
ence tell us. We may neglect their differences and, at least for the 
present, omit further consideration of the account of elementary 
science and direct our attention upon the other three and the problems 
raised by their differences. 

First we may consider the relations of common sense and advanced 
science. Here may be mentioned simply the questions which imme- 
diately arise and which may properly be discussed. Are the accounts 
of common sense and of science exclusive of one another? Is the 
claim of science to possession of the truth such that it all but com- 
pletely excludes any real truth from the common sense account? Or, 
on the other hand, is the scientific account to be regarded merely as 
a more complicated development which gives us the real meaning of 
the gross conclusions of common sense? Finally, is the common sense 
rendition of the real the true one while the scientific story is largely 
imaginative construct? These are all questions which should be 
settled, and they may be dealt with in the subsequent discussion. 

These questions involve the whole problem of the interpretation of 
the results of science. The commonly received view is that common 
sense does give us true knowledge of reality; the really pressing prob- 
lem is how the results of science are also to be regarded as giving 
truth about reality. Some scientists and some philosophers have at- 
tempted to solve the problem. Who is the proper person to undertake 
the task? One interesting answer is that of C. D. Broad, who writes: 
the “most fundamental task of philosophy is to take the concepts that 
we daily use in common life and science, to analyze them, and thus 
to determine their precise meanings and their mutual relations. This 
task is not performed to any extent by any other science. The special 
sciences take common-sense notions and make use of them, assuming 
that the meanings of these concepts are already known.” A further 
task for the philosopher, in his opinion, is to give a clear statement 
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and resolute criticism of our fundamental beliefs, which science takes 
without criticism for common sense. These two duties make what 
Broad calls Critical Philosophy: analysis and criticism, which is a 
necessary and possible job not done by the special sciences. Thus, 
he would say, to anticipate a little, that there is no conflict between 
philosophy so understood and the sciences, because they have different 
subject-matters and different methods, for philosophy does not experi- 
ment. (Scientific Thought, New York, 1927, p. 16 and foll.) 

What is to be thought of Broad’s opinion? One possible view is 
that critical philosophy in his meaning of the term should form a part 
of major logic or epistemology. Others may hold that the work as- 
signed to critical philosophy should be done by cosmology or philoso- 
phy of nature. In any case, it has been shown that there are un- 
resolved problems on the relations between common sense and science, 
and these should form a basis for discussion. Still more questions 
are to be raised by consideration of the relations between common 
sense and philosophy and between science and philosophy. 

Little need be said here concerning the compatibility between what 
common sense holds to be true and the traditional philosophical ac- 
count of reality. It may be presumed that we are all in substantial 
agreement in the view that common sense rightly understood consti- 
tutes a valid and valuable knowledge of the real. As Maritain puts 
it: there are certainties of common sense which are actually as well 
founded as the certainties of science, and common sense may be re- 
garded as the natural and primitive judgment of human reason, in- 
fallible but imperfect in its mode. Thus understood, “the convictions 
of common sense are valid and science is untrue to itself if it rejects 
them. But the basis of philosophy is the natural witness of the in- 
tellect, not the authority of common sense.” (Maritain, op. cit., p. 
93.) To return to our example, then, it must be said that there is no 
incompatibility between the accounts given by common sense and by 
philosophy concerning this reality. The two differ by reason of dif- 
ference of perfection of their modes of understanding, for, going be- 
yond common sense, philosophy supplies the reasons which ground 
the truth of its analysis. 

We come finally to the relations of science and philosophy. It is 
at this point that the questions of the character of cosmology and 
philosophy of nature and the relation of the positive sciences to these 
two and to metaphysics proper must be raised. Since there is not 
sufficient time to examine all the problems which arise here, the re- 
mainder of this discussion will deal only with the nature of cosmology, 
or philosophy of nature, and its relation to the sciences on the one 
hand and to metaphysics on the other. 

Cosmology is usually held to be that branch of philosophy which 
is concerned with the criticism and appreciation in a philosophical 
way of the results of the sciences. Cosmology and philosophy of na- 
ture are sometimes, if not always, distinguished by giving to the 
former the task of assimilating and criticising the sciences which 
deal with inorganic material reality, while philosophy of nature has 
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a wider meaning which is inclusive of cosmology. Hence the defini- 
tion of Canon Nys (Cosmologie, p. 32): “the philosophical study of 
the inorganic world,” and he further explains the formal object of 
cosmology by adding that it has to answer the following questions 
(op. cit., p. 40): “What is the first efficient cause of the inanimate 
world? What are the ultimate constitutive causes of it? What is its 
final cause?” And Father McWilliams defines cosmology as a “study 
of the general characteristics and basic principles of the material 
universe.” (Cosmology, vi.) On this standpoint cosmology is a part 
of special metaphysics. In such an ordering of the divisions of phi- 
losophy, general metaphysics is concerned with being as being, while 
special metaphysics deals with corporeal being in cosmology, animate 
being in psychology and the Uncreated Being in natural theology. 


Against this view is the opinion of Maritain, who writes: “The 
term cosmology is relatively modern. It is since (the time of) Wolff, 
from whom Kant borrowed it, that it has become classical in philosophy. 
For both, cosmology formed part of special metaphysics, which from 
the peripatetic point of view is a heresy.” (Philosophia Perennis, II, 
821.) Maritain proposes the term philosophy of nature instead of 
cosmology, and he has gone on in a number of recent publications to 
develop the implications of the Thomistic doctrine on the three de- 
grees of abstraction for an understanding of the relations of philoso- 
phy and science. Let us examine, as far as the remaining time al- 
lows, the bearing of Maritain’s teaching on our original question of 
the independence of metaphysics from science. 

According to Maritain, science proceeds by way of what he calls 
empiriological analysis, consisting in accounts of reality precisely as 
observable and always remaining at this level. Philosophy of nature, 
on the other hand, makes use of an analysis, truly named ontological, 
which is designed to rise to the grasping of the intelligible being of 
any physical reality. This contrasted may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing from his La philosophie de la nature (p. 73): “... the posi- 
tion of Einstein, for example, in physics, and the opposition more 
apparent than real between the philosopher and the scientist on such 
questions as those which concern time or simultaneity (may be under- 
stood by means of the distinction just mentioned); such an opposi- 
tion is immediately resolved since the type of definition is essentially 
different in the two cases. For the physicist, aware of the episte- 
mological exigencies of his discipline, science tends toward definitions, 
not by essential ontological characters, not by a specific difference 
which manifests the essence, but by a certain number of physical 
operations to effectuate in well determined conditions.” 

Once the aims and methods of the sciences of phenomena are de- 
fined, it is obvious that they are not enough. Because being as mov- 
able is not ex professo taken into account by the scientist, it is nec- 
essary that there be further knowledge of material things which shall 
deal with mutable being and not neglect being. But further, this 
philosophical knowledge of material reality, philosophy of nature, is 
not metaphysical nor is it a special part of metaphysics, precisely 
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because it treats of being as mutable and not of being as being. In 
other words, philosophy of nature, like the sciences, is knowledge of 
reality at the first degree of abstraction, while metaphysics is at the 
third degree of abstraction. The sciences also abstract and contain 
general knowledge, but this does not make them philosophical. Phi- 
losophy of nature agrees with the sciences in being abstract or gen- 
eral (to the first degree); it differs from them in taking account of 
being and in this it is properly philosophical, although not metaphy- 
sical. The sciences and philosophy of nature as two species of the 
same epistemological genus need one another, while “metaphysics does 
not require completion by the sciences of phenomena, it dominates 
them, it is free from them.” (Maritain, La philosophie de la nature, 
p. 93.) Thus it is that philosophy of nature and metaphysics must 
be clearly distinguished. At the same time, philosophy of nature is 
fundamentally important for the human metaphysician. It is at the 
beginning of our human knowledge, founded, as all our knowledge 
basically is, in experience. Deny, omit or misconceive philosophy of 
nature and your metaphysics will be out of touch with concrete things 
and with almost the whole range of being with which men are ordi- 
narily concerned. “Suppress philosophy of nature, you suppress meta- 
physics as speculative knowledge of the highest mysteries of being 
naturally accessible to our reason. . . . Metaphysics is necessary to 
the constitution of a sound philosophy of nature . ..; but inversely, 
metaphysics itself is soundly constituted only in presupposing a phi- 
losophy of nature which gives it a material basis. ... Without a 
philosophy of nature superordinated to the sciences of nature and 
subordinated to metaphysics, and which maintains the contact be- 
tween philosophical thought and the universe of the sciences, meta- 
physics is out of touch with things and all that it is able to do is 
vainly to reflect on the human mind knowing and willing.” (La 
philosophie de la nature, pp. 115-116.) For human beings, some phi- 
losophy of nature is a necessary preliminary to metaphysics, and so, 
inasmuch as there is some mutual dependence between the sciences 
and philosophy of nature, it may be conceded that for men there may 
be a certain dependence of philosophy, and even of metaphysics on 
science. Further, however, philosophy of nature is, so to speak, a 
necessary connecting link by means of which metaphysics is able to 
exercise with regard to the sciences its function of scientia rectrizx. 

In conclusion, some of the questions raised may be listed as an 
aid to discussion. Does the evaluation of the results of science belong 
to the field of science or to that of philosophy? If to philosophy, to 
what branch? If science gives us truth, how can the metaphysician 
attempt to neglect it and hold that he can begin his speculations di- 
rectly from common sense? What is the position of the following as 
branches of knowledge: philosophy of science; critical philosophy; 
cosmology; philosophy of nature? 

WILLIAM O’MEARA. 
Fordham University Graduate School, 
New York City. 
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DIvIsSION E: Ethics and Philosophy of Society. Panel: CHARLES 
MILTNER, AVITUS LYONS, JOHN DOYLE. Leaders: Wiuis D. 
NUTTING AND THURBER M. SMITH. 


Problem: The Diminishing Individual in the Modern State. 
Part I—The Diminishing Individual in the Modern State. 


Whether or not it is true, as we have been so often informed, that 
the Renaissance discovered the individual, it is quite apparent that 
in our present age, the heir of the Renaissance, the individual is dis- 
appearing into an oblivion from which he will have to be rescued. A 
brief sketch of some of the tendencies of modern history may help to 
show how his fate came upon him. 


By taking man out of his setting in a simple Christian coéperative 
society and by ceasing to recognize his dependence on God, the Ren- 
aissance made the individual, thus isolated, stand out as the center of 
attention. In this way it may be said to have “discovered” him. But 
the value which Renaissance opinion placed upon him depended not 
upon his status as a rational being, but upon his accomplishment. 
Approval was bestowed upon the man who won in competition. The 
great man—the prince, the scholar, the artist, the financier—tri- 
umphed at the expense of the lesser men who did not count. The 
dissolution of the moral bonds of society allowed an increasing ruth- 
lessness in the relations between man and man. The glorification of 
success in competition was the first step in the devaluation of the 
individual. 

The growing commercialism of this and following ages seized 
upon the ideal of success in competition and made it its own, and 
the ideal received a moral sanction from Calvinism. Success in busi- 
ness became a sign of God’s favor; failure and poverty were indica- 
tions of reprobation. We thus have human individuals divided into 
two classes: those who possess property (for property is the badge of 
success) and those who possess none. In popular opinion the owner 
of property is the good man, the man to be trusted, the man to be 
honored, the man deserving of freedom. The pauper is no longer, 
as in earlier times, the special friend of God; he is a man whose very 
poverty proves him to be alienated from God. He is fit only for hard 
work under a master. To give him an opportunity to manage his own 
affairs would simply be giving him the chance of sinking deeper in 
drunkenness and sloth. He is distinctly a different type of individual 
from his prosperous neighbor, and one of lower value. 


This quasi-religious bias against the poor, which lasted on after 
religion itself ceased to be a matter of paramount interest to society, 
vitiated whatever good might have come to the great majority of 
mankind from the great battle for human rights of the 17th and 18th 
centuries; for the propertied man stood out in public opinion as the 
one who deserved to reap any rewards that a political readjustment 
might bring. Thus in England the struggle of the Commons against 
the Stuarts resulted in the acknowledgment of the inviolability of the 
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individual’s person and property. The establishment of the individual’s 
rights meant the protection of the property-owner’s person and prop- 
erty against both king and pauper. For the great mass of English- 
men the overthrow of the Stuarts simply meant the removal of their 
last chance of protection against the rapacity of the landholders. The 
whole movement gained little for the individual as such. 

In France the results were in the long run the same. Here the 
villain was the Bourbon tyrant, the hero the man whose property was 
being appropriated. It is true that the French philosophers pro- 
claimed the equality of all men, but this equality usually meant 
equality before the law, the abolition of feudal privileges. All men 
should be secure in the possession of their property and in their per- 
sonal freedom. It is true, also, that in the teachings of Rousseau we 
have suggestions of quite revolutionary doctrine—that private owner- 
ship is in itself an evil, and that by the social contract all individual 
rights are renounced in favor of the general will; but these doctrines 
were put down along with the rest of the “fanaticism” of the revolu- 
tion. When at last the turmoil, begun in 1789, subsided, the doctrine 
which held the field in theory, and which was being realized more and 
more in practice, was that known as “Liberalism.” 


According to “Liberalism” the individual is politically free. He 
suffers no legal disability because of class, race, or religion. He is 
able to vote for those who are to exercise the powers of government. 
He is protected against governmental oppression by a series of guar- 
anteed rights. In the economic sphere the government interferes with 
his action only to enforce the carrying out of contracts and to pre- 
vent physical violence. 

Here would seem to be an ideal situation in which the individual 
could develop himself to the full extent of his capacity. Here he 
would seem to be given that autonomy which is essential to real free- 
dom. But the system contained a fatal defect: it failed utterly to 
protect the individual from non-violent economic exploitation by 
others and thus opened the way to a very brutal type of slavery. 
Indeed, the very provisions which prevented the government from in- 
terfering with private property aided such exploitation, because they 
made it impossible for public authority to restrain the exploiter. 

At the same time a great change in the economic system of our 
western world made this exploitation easier and more thorough. The 
industrial revolution, by concentrating the control of the means of 
production in the hands of the wealthy, brought all those engaged in 
manufacture under the domination of the small wealthy class, just 
as the earlier process of enclosure had brought the peasants into the 
power of the landlords. The centralization of control was completed 
by bringing both the employers and the landlords under the domina- 
tion of the financiers. Thus the economic destiny of the many was 
made dependent on the will of a very few. Here we have a tyranny 
which was very real because it concerned the necessities of life— 
bread and butter, clothes, lodging. It was a tyranny entirely extra- 
legal, based upon an economic control not contemplated by the framers 
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of liberalism. It was a tyranny which the machinery of liberalism 
actually fostered. 

Side by side with the centering of power in the hands of the few, 
there went a coarsening and a brutalizing of human relations which 
made the exercise of that power still more ruthless. Many causes 
contributed to this: the materialism inherited from the “enlighten- 
ment,” the classical economics which asserted the inevitability of pov- 
erty and the futility of all attempts to remedy it, the popular bio- 
logical theory that progress comes through the survival of the fittest 
in the struggle for existence, all these gave to the controlling class, 
and to the public at large, a belief that the requirements of Christian 
charity were “unscientific’—mere sentiment, which, if yielded to, 
marked one a weakling and hampered one in the all-important obli- 
gation of “succeeding.” Then, too, the habit of thought which regard- 
ed labor abstractly as a commodity, simply one of the items to be con- 
sidered in the making of the product, made it easy to forget that the 
laborer was a man. He was simply a means to an end, a part of a 
system run for the benefit of someone else. 

Such a system is bound to result in the loss of all conception of 
the worth of the individual as such. We have here a very real eco- 
nomic slavery, a slavery which is particularly cruel in that the mas- 
ter, taking refuge in the doctrine of freedom of contract, recognizes 
no responsibility for the welfare of the slave. It is a slavery which 
for many people makes living so precarious that all chance is lost for 
the development of individual character and for the enjoyment of that 
family life which is so important for a full human existence. It is 
a slavery which is particularly ironical in view of the fact that the 
slave is a politically free individual who is the heir of so many 
struggles for liberty, and that the very constitution of the state which 
guarantees his political freedom prevents him from using this free- 
dom to abolish his economic slavery. 

Such is the condition of the individual in the society which grew 
out of the liberalism of the “enlightenment.” The defects of the 
system have been recognized in some quarters for a long time, and the 
attacks of the critics have at last convinced public opinion throughout 
the western world that something must be done about it, and that 
unrestricted competition is a social danger. Plans are being made 
on all sides for a transformation of society, but the makers and execu- 
tors of these plans belong to a generation which knows nothing of 
human rights or of the worth of the individual as such. Deeply con- 
scious of the injustices of an unbridled individualism, they hope to 
remedy matters by following the teaching of Rousseau that the in- 
dividual has no rights that can be maintained against the general 
will. Therefore we see on all sides a tendency which is altogether 
disastrous—a tendency to take away from the individual his political 
freedom and his constitutional rights because these are thought to 
stand in the way of the material betterment of “humanity.” The 
ideal of the beehive, in which the individual, though well fed and 
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housed, is simply a means to an end, is becoming more and more 
popular. 

The most concerted, uncompromising and persistent attack on 
“Liberalism” and the present system is that which owes its inspira- 
tion to Karl Marx and Freiderich Engels, and which is known as 
Communism. According to this scheme the whole highly centralized 
system of production, now operated for the profit of a few, is to be 
seized violently by the workers and operated for the benefit of all. 
The goal of Marxist effort is “Higher Communism,” in which, all 
people having become habituated to economic codperation, there will 
be no need for the state, and society will consist of associations for 
production. Here the individual will be completely free to manage 
his own affairs. He will perform voluntarily and gladly his part in 
the program of production. But until society is ready for this blessed 
time there must be a “dictatorship of the proletariat,’”’ under which 
all the coercing machinery of the state is to be used in compulsory 
organization of productive effort and in the forcible and complete 
suppression of all institutions and ideas which belong to the old 
capitalist society. 

Russia, the only large area in which Marxism has been tried, is 
now in this intermediate stage. The “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
is in actual fact a dictatorship of the well-discipiined Communist 
party, which is under the control of one individual. The completely 
materialistic philosophy, which is a component part of Marxism, will 
not recognize such a thing as a moral obligation on the part of the 
state to protect any right of the individual. The class hatred which 
has been systematically inculeated removes all sympathy for those 
who oppose the dictatorship. Thus there is no hindrance to the doc- 
trine that the end justifies the means. There are no lengths to which 
the state may not go in carrying out its plans. The rulers have not 
hesitated to exploit the workers themselves in the effort to fulfill the 
demands of their program. 

Under such a dictatorship very little individual autonomy is left. 
The individual himself is still simply a cog in the machine, and the 
machine, instead of being run for the profit of a few, is being run 
for the more or less problematical benefit of future generations. The 
worker is probably not much better off than he was before, while 
those who were in any way connected with the non-proletarian classes 
of the old regime have been suppressed with utter ruthlessness. 

Of course, this dictatorship is supposed to be only temporary, and 
the recently adopted constitution shows, on paper at least, some re- 
laxation of state oppression, but there is little hope that the time will 
come when the authorities, convinced that their rule is no longer nec- 
essary, will allow the ushering in of the “Higher Communism.” There- 
fore we are justified in classing Russia among the totalitarian states, 
in which there is no recognition of the supreme worth of the individual 
simply because he is a rational being. 

Marxism became powerful in most of the states which suffered loss 
of prestige as a result of the war and the treaty of Versailles, but in 
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central and western Europe it met more capable opposition than in 
Russia, and it succeeded not in gaining control of the state, but only 
in producing social and economic chaos. Out of this chaos rose two 
other types of totalitarian states. 

In Italy the post-war parliamentary governments had shown them- 
selves incapable of dealing with the crises through which the country 
was passing. An extremely able man, adopting a program of vio- 
lence for the purpose of cutting through the tangle of parliamentary 
futility, established a dictatorship supported by nationalistic patriot- 
ism. The power of fascism lies in its appeal to the so-called middle 
class—that large group which does not line up with either the capital- 
ists or the proletarians in the class struggle. This group, greatly in- 
jured by the chaos resulting from the class warfare, and sure to suf- 
fer further injury no matter which class won, eagerly adopted a po- 
litical philosophy which asserted that the state was above all classes 
and that no class should be allowed to disturb that economic equilib- 
rium upon which the whole of society depends. It joined eagerly in 
a program of coercion which expressed a determination to make the 
economic system work at all costs, whatever the consequences might 
be for certain classes or individuals. 

In Fascist theory the individual’s chief duty is to the state. He 
has no rights against the state. Whatever liberty he possesses is 
that described by Maritain as the “liberty of power.” He is a part 
of a machine, but it is an efficient and well-working machine which 
brings him security. It also brings him glory and romance. It calls 
forth his devotion and inspires his enthusiasm. His training, alto- 
gether in the hands of the state, attempts to fill him with the desire 
to sacrifice himself for the state. 

Although he may carry on his private business, the state claims 
the right to interfere at any time to direct his business for the good 
of society. Private initiative is recognized as a spur to human accom- 
plishment, but there is no place where it is immune from state 
regulation. 

Fascism is not old enough to have evolved a complete philosophy, 
for it is essentially practical. It has, however, quite definitely re- 
nounced democracy in favor of dictatorship. The supremacy of the 
state over the individual, and its complete control of the economic 
system is to be permanent. The state is the highest expression of 
human activity. This Hegelian concept of the state marks Fascism 
as quite distinct from Marxism, according to which the state will 
eventually “wither away.” 

In Germany the rise of National Socialism or Nazism is likewise 
due to the paralysis of parliamentary democracy when faced with 
economic and social collapse. As in Italy, violence was used and 
justified. As in Italy, the middle class was attracted. But the appeal 
was somewhat different. This time it was an appeal to racial con- 
sciousness. The ills of society—Marxism, international finance, par- 
liamentary democracy, war debts, etc.—were all laid at the door of 
the Jews. Therefore it was necessary for all true Germans to rise 
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and cast out this foreign race along with all its alien institutions. 
The Fatherland must be gained for Germans and German institu- 
tions must be set up as a vehicle for the expression of the national 
will. When Hitler gained control of the state, this “Germanization” 
of the institutions of government was quickly begun. In place of the 
“Jewish” idea of Parliamentary Democracy there was put into effect 
the German “Leadership Principle,” according to which the race by 
common consent turns over all power to a leader who accepts, along 
with the power, full responsibility for what may happen. In the 
exercise of his power the leader can require absolute and unquestion- 
ing obedience from all citizens. The citizen finds his perfect self- 
expression in working with the leader for the glory and the welfare 
of the race. This conception is capable of calling forth much enthusi- 
asm and much self-sacrificing devotion. 

It is a strong point in Nazi theory that their system liberates the 
superior individual from the deadening equalitarianism of democracy. 
But this freedom comes only to the superior men—the supermen of 
Nietsche. The ordinary individual may be given a measure of eco- 
nomic security, but, as in the other totalitarian states, his chief func- 
tion is to be a means to an end, the end this time being the exaltation 
of the race. 

We have thus seen that in all the new types of totalitarian state 
the individual is more or less completely submerged, that he is valued 
not for himself but as a means to an end—the state, the race, or the 
future. What most of the critics of totalitarianism do not seem to 
realize is the fact that this valuation, or rather devaluation, of the 
individual is in practice not a new thing. It was brought about when 
Liberalism exercised full sway. What is new is that the end is 
changed. Whereas formerly the end for which the mass of men ex- 
isted was the enrichment of the few, it is now the exaltation of the 
group. This being so, the change may perhaps be a change for the 
better, for the material welfare of the individual is one of the pro- 
fessed objects of the group. It was not an object of the capitalist. 

Also, it seems that the same change is going on at a slower rate 
in some of the so-called democracies. Most of the attempts to alle- 
viate the recognized evils of liberal capitalism tend to increase the 
subordination of the individual to the state. We seem to be heading 
toward a state control of economic activity under which we will all 
be cogs in the machine. More and more the government is taking 
over the supervision of dependents. More and more the sentiment 
is growing that individuals will have to be sacrificed for the future 
welfare of “humanity.” Public education, once concerned solely with 
the three R’s, now claims the right to form the social “attitudes” of 
the child. It may be that Russia, Italy, and Germany have simply 
arrived first at a destination toward which we all are heading. 

The outlook is rather dismal, and the problem of the regaining of 
the freedom of the individual is perhaps the most important one that 
is before us today. But much of the discussion which rages round 
the problem seems to miss the point rather badly. 
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As seen by most of the defenders of the individual, the problem 
is one of dictatorship versus democracy, democracy being necessary 
for the freedom of the individual. They forget that our modern dic- 
tatorships have risen where and because democracy failed to function. 
This failure was not accidental but was involved in the nature of the 
situation, and if the present democracies get into the same situation 
they will likewise fail. 

The only scheme which has been developed for governing large 
societies democratically is the parliamentary system, in which popu- 
larly elected representatives form an assembly and an executive body 
which do the governing. The passage of a law requires the consent 
of the majority of the assembly. If the administration is to put 
through a constructive program it must be sure of a constant ma- 
jority in the assembly, for any program calls for the passing of a mul- 
tiplicity of laws. If the administration cannot secure a constant ma- 
jority it cannot put through a program. It is paralyzed. Now, if 
the assembly is composed of three or more numerically equal groups 
of men, each group holding radically different ideas of what ought to 
be done, no constant majority can be secured. No program can be 
put through. If this deadlock occurs at a time of serious economic 
crisis, when decision and action are imperative, people will give up 
their faith in parliamentary government and will turn to a leader 
who promises action. We have a dictator. 

But even if parliamentary government is not overthrown, the in- 
dividual is not safe. A majority working on Rousseauist principles 
can be just as tryannical as a dictator. The real question at issue, 
then, is not whether we should have democracy or dictatorship. The 
difficulty lies deeper, in the economic rather than in the political field. 


Our economic system, which supplies the necessities of existence 
to our people, is becoming almost entirely centralized. It is one sys- 
tem, and whatever happens to one part effects all parts. Occupations 
in the system are becoming more and more specialized, so that very 
few people carry on more than one of the many activities which supply 
them the means of subsistence. Every person is absolutely depend- 
ent for his very existence on the work of many others. Therefore it 
is necessary for each person that these others perform their work 
properly. The more specialized and centralized our economic machine 
is, the easier it is for even a small group of people to upset it, with 
consequences disastrous to all. Therefore it is the concern of all that 
this group be restrained from upsetting the machine. Force must be 
used if necessary, and force can best be administered by a strong 
central government. 

The complex machine is very easily put out of order. It can be 
upset by strikes, by lockouts, by abstention of individuals from work, 
and these will be prohibited for the common good. It can also be up- 
set by criticism, because criticism results in action. Therefore free- 
dom of speech and of the press will have to be restricted for the com- 
mon good. For the efficient functioning of the economic machine the 
human cogs in the machine must have such habits of thinking, such 
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social attitudes, that they may perform their duties with the mini- 
mum of friction. Therefore education, and even recreation, must be 
supervised for the common good. When every action of the individual 
is supremely important for the welfare of all, then all the actions of 
the individual are going to be controlled in the interest of the supposed 
welfare of all, and the state will become the agent of this control. 
Thus the totalitarian state is the natural consequence of a highly 
centralized and specialized economic system. Individual autonomy 
is incompatible with such a system, whether control is vested in a 
dictator or in a popularly elected government. 

We can now come to the fundamental question at issue: Is society 
going to continue its trend toward specialization and centralization, 
a trend which in spite of the material benefits that it may bring is 
bound to lead to the progressive diminishing of the freedom and there- 
fore of the dignity of the individual; or is there to be a change in the 
direction of social development, a change toward a de-centralization 
and simplification of society which will create an environment where 
it will be possible for the individual to regain a dignified position in 
which he can have not only a sufficiency of material goods but also a 
measure of autonomy in ordering his own life and developing his own 
personality? 

WILLIS D. NUTTING. 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Part IIl—The Diminishing Individual in the Modern State.. 


During the past few years it has become clearer that the struc- 
ture of the modern world is changing. These changes are perhaps 
more observable in the political and economic order, but there is no 
doubt that they have affected, or will in time affect, the foundations 
of the moral and religious order as well. Whether they will lead us 
ultimately towards Fascism or Communism may be debatable. But in 
either case, and this seems to me the important thing, they imply a 
new theory of the relationship between society and the individual and 
a new concept of the nature and function of the state. 

One of the most striking features of this new order is the dimin- 
ishing stature of the individual and the increasing importance of the 
group. No longer is the state conceived of as the mere umpire of 
disputes nor a policeman to suppress open discord. The modern state, 
whether it be conceived of as the organ of the proletarian class, as in 
Russia, or a racial group, as in Germany, or the incarnation of na- 
tional and political aspirations and ideals, as in Italy, is looked upon 
as the one social reality which absorbs and replaces all other forms 
of social organization. It is its own absolute end and knows no law 
higher than its own interests. Its claims embrace the whole life of 
the individual, whom it insists upon moulding and guiding from the 
cradle to the grave in order that it may make him the obedient in- 
strument of its will. 
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Of course, the tendency to mass organization itself cannot be con- 
demned as something intrinsically immoral. Some organization is 
essential, as well as authority to make the organization function; 
otherwise, a society of any kind is inconceivable. Nor does the danger 
lie precisely in the extent or complexity of the organization or the 
particular form it may take. The whole question is: What is the 
spirit which animates it? In these days there is reason to fear that 
the modern forms of organization are becoming the organs for powers 
which attempt to dominate not only the political and economic order 
but the individual personality and the human soul itself. 


There are, I think, two fundamental positions which may be taken 
concerning the nature of man. According to one, man is the product 
of a material evolutionary process; or man, nature and that entity 
which some thinkers are pleased to call God, are identified in the 
same reality which is undergoing a progress of emergent evolution. 
If this is true, then, of course the whole Scholastic outlook, indeed 
the whole Christian point of view, is a delusion. The human being 
is not the result of creation nor may he look forward to union with 
God. He has no inalienable rights resulting from his divine origin 
and destiny, but he is completely subordinated to the state or organ- 
ized group which is the highest manifestation of the emergent abso- 
lute. Right and wrong and the laws commanding the one and for- 
bidding the other are no longer based on eternal plans but merely 
represent the exigencies of an ephemeral situation. 

The other fundamental point of view, accepted and defended by 
Scholasticism among other systems, is that God exists, a personal 
entity distinct from the universe and from man, and the Creator of 
all things. The universe is an ordered one, and all realities are co- 
ordinated into an hierarchy of values culminating in the supreme 
value, that is, Infinite Truth and Goodness. In this universe man 
exists unique among the other creatures of God, endowed with intelli- 
gence to discover, at least in its broader outlines, the map, the law 
which God has laid down for the guidance of His creatures; endowed 
also with the physical power to deviate from this law although moral- 
ly obliged to follow it if he is to attain the objective of his existence, 
which is the rational development, the realization of his desires, ca- 
pacities, and potentialities—in other words, perfect happiness. 

But this objective of man’s existence, although it means personal 
individual effort, is not to be attained by him in isolation from his 
fellows. By means of mutual assistance and codperation with his 
fellowmen, man can arrive at a fuller actualization of his powers and 
capacities than would ever be possible by his own unaided efforts. 
This development of man must be one which is consistent with his 
ultimate end. It must be a true, a rational development which looks 
beyond this mundane existence; but that does not imply that man’s 
temporal well-being is a matter of no importance. Indeed, this life, 
which is really the means by which we work out our complete destiny 
as planned by God, is of necessity concerned to a great extent with 
that which is temporal and material. Hence it is that a consideration 
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of economic, political and social problems of all kinds, in other words, 
a social philosophy, is an integral and important part of the Scholastic 
synthesis. 

From the very moment that individuals and families began to live 
in closer relations with each other in the same more or less restricted 
territory, there arose a multitude of needs, physical, intellectual and 
moral. These needs could not be met nor safeguarded except in the 
broader framework of civil or political society. Civil society or the 
State is not a social institution or framework which men set up freely 
as Rousseau thought. It is a normal postulate of their nature and 
destiny, an institution whose very raison d’etre is the procuring of 
those advantages which correspond to the social nature of man, and 
hence to the intentions and plans of the Author and Creator of that 
nature. 

The question, however, which concerns us more directly at the 
present moment is that of the limits of the authority of the state or 
organized group, or more generally the relations between the indi- 
vidual human being and the group of which he is a part. Admitting 
the evident difficulty of fixing the limits to civil authority in many 
specific cases, still there are some principles that may help as guides 
to their solution. 

In the first place, it is true that the human being is an individual 
and as such is a part of the group. But the human being is something 
more than an individual—he is a person, that is, an individual of a 
free, rational nature and, as such, self-directing and master of his 
own acts. His dignity comes from the fact that he is a person, not 
from the fact that he is an individual. 

The state, on the other hand, is not a mere collection of identical, 
irresponsible individuals; it is an organism involving the mutual de- 
pendence and responsibility of its members. It does not exist merely 
as an instrument to serve man’s needs and desires. It is an order, 
a sacred order if you will, in which and by which human activities 
are conformed to the Law of God. It is, in other words, a social ex- 
pression of God’s will. 

It seems obvious that no society, whatever its character, can ac- 
complish its task unless it possesses authority to repress abuses and 
direct its members to the ends for which it was instituted. There can 
be no society without authority, and since human nature and the 
Author of nature demand society, they require also the authority. 
To submit to the legitimate and reasonable requirements of civil so- 
ciety is to obey the order of human nature in the same sense that 
it is obeying the law of man’s nature to put into practice the essential 
duties of family life and to respect the property and rights of others. 

The human mind seems to find it exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, to face an antinomy without worshipping one or the other 
of its terms. That is why the world oscillates between the extremes 
of apotheosizing the individual and deifying the group. It is possible, 
however, to recognize the group without entirely sacrificing the in- 
dividuals to it or, for that matter, the group to the individuals. 
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The end or purpose of the state is, of course, the attainment of the 
temporal felicity of all by the codperation of all. By temporal feli- 
city is meant peace and prosperity or, to use the Scholastic expres- 
sion, the “bonum commune,” that ensemble of conditions necessary 
for its members’ or subjects’ well-being and happiness. Now, this 
common good in the temporal order is not only material but moral 
in its scope. While it has a distinctive character and integrity of 
its own arising from its temporal end, it must not be forgotten that 
such an end is not final but intermediate. It is true that the function 
of the state is not precisely to guide men to Eternal Life, still its 
function is essentially subordinate to that end, and, hence in a very 
true sense it does foster the beginnings of something which tran- 
scends its own nature. It may be said, therefore, quite correctly that 
the purpose is to aid men ty arrive at the perfection of which they 
are capable and not merely to aid them but to direct them and direct 
them authoritatively. 

Nor is this an unreasonable invasion of personal liberty. The end 
of social life is not merely to preserve and extend the freedom of 
choice of each individual, as the exaggerated Liberalists would have it. 
Freedom is really not an end in itself but a means for the attainment 
of something else. Indeed, if all individuals were actually to realize 
all their possible desires, the inevitable result would be the destruc- 
tion of all order and of the common good. If an individual (that is, 
a part) is capable of desiring objects other than those desired by dif- 
ferent individuals and if each individual has the absolute power not 
only physically but morally to realize these desires, then necessarily 
the whole is dissolved in anarchy, and any realization of freedom is 
impossible or, at best, can be achieved by the few and only by the 
oppression of the others. That is why the liberal ideal of absolute 
individual freedom of choice is, as a matter of fact, reduced to the 
state of a legal fiction. 

On the other hand, if all individual autonomy, all individual free- 
dom of choice, is completely merged and lost in the autonomy of the 
state, then the person becomes a mere sacrifice to social utility. 


The Christian, the Scholastic, interpretation of man and society 
is based on the fact that reality transcends the material, the temporal, 
the purely natural; and that the whole temporal order is subordinated 
to spiritual ends. This does not mean that the temporal and material 
is of no importance—much less evil, nor does it mean that matter and 
spirit, time and eternity, nature and supernature are identifiable. 
Exaggeration in one direction would lead to the condemnation of the 
entire natural order as evil (Manicheism), or, on the other hand, to 
an identification of the natural and supernatural (Pelagianism). As 
I have said, the common good, whose attainment is the purpose of civil 
society, is a good of the temporal order, that is, it is one which en- 
riches and perfects the true earthly life of man. But it must never 
be forgotten that the common good in the temporal order is not the 
ultimate end of man’s activities. The temporal order is essentially 
subordinated to the extra temporal and the goods of this life to the 
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eternal interests of human personality. It is only when we appre- 
ciate this alternating rhythm of subordination that we perceive the 
true status of the individual human being. Considered as an indi- 
vidual or a part of the temporal order, he is properly subordinate to 
the order as whole. That is why it may be perfectly right and just 
that he should surrender his temporal goods and, if necessary, even 
his life for the welfare of the community. That is why the com- 
munity may and perhaps should impose upon him, as a part of the 
whole, many restraints and sacrifies. But there is a limit beyond 
which the state or community cannot go. They cannot infringe upon 
the eter: al interests of those human beings who are subordinate to 
them only from one aspect. States and nations are creatures of time. 
They have existed and passed away, but the souls of those men and 
women who once lived in them will exist for all eternity. 

This concept of the state as an institution, complementing the indi- 
vidual powers of man, offering him a proper environment for the 
fuller development of his personality and a safeguard for the rights 
which flow from his nature, protects him from the extremes of both 
state absolutism and exaggerated individualism. There are many to- 
day who, like Hobbes and his leviathan or “mortall God,” look upon 
the state, the civil power, as the sole source of man’s rights and duties, 
who make temporal welfare the exclusive object of all laws and the 
standard of all morality. It is this absolute subordination of the whole 
personality of its citizens which marks the absolute state as an in- 
human despotism. Either the state is omnipotent and can do every- 
thing or it cannot. If it can, you have despotism under the dictatorial, 
oligarchic or democratic form, benevolent or not as may be, but des- 
potism for all that. If it cannot, then there is something beyond its 
power. The Scholastics call that something a right, and since it is not 
derived from the state they call it a natural right. 

The dilemma which confronts the modern man is not merely a 
choice between rival economic or political systems. The question is 
much deeper and more complex. The choice, as Christopher Dawson 
says, is between the mechanized order of the absolute or totalitarian 
state (whether it be nominally Socialist or Fascist or something else) 
or a return to that order which asserts the primacy of the spirtual, 
that is, that subordination of the state and of the whole temporal order 
to spiritual ends; a return to that concept of humanity as a great 
community or republic in which all work out their final destinies under 
the rule of God. However fantastic a dream this may appear to the 
modern mind, it is a concept which was once accepted without ques- 
tion as a principle of the European social order and the foundation 
upon which our western culture has been built. 

THURBER M. SMITH. 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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DIVISION F: History of Philosophy. Chairman: ANTON C. PEGIS. 
Leaders: RICHARD J. THOMPSON AND PHILIP S. MOORE. 


Problem: The Réle of Dialectical Reason in the Ethics and Theology 
of Abelard. 


Part I—The Réle of the Dialectical Reason in the Ethics of Abelard. 


The past few years have seen a considerable interest shown in the 
life and works of Peter Abelard, whose extraordinary career has for 
centuries intrigued the minds of scholars and romantic historians. 
He has been alternately praised and reviled, and practically every 
judgment upon him has been subjected to criticism. The last decade, 
however, has produced much new material, notably the logical works, 
edited by Father Geyer,! and the fragment of his Apologia, edited by 
Ruf and Grabmann,? both of which give us a truer view of the man 
and his philosophy. The absence of a critical text, nevertheless, makes 
impossible a definitive work on Abelard, and one can proceed only with 
the materials at hand. 

The present paper, for the above and other reasons, makes no 
claim to be conclusive; what I hope to do is simply clarify a few 
points of the ethical teaching of our philosopher from the points 
of view of his use of the dialectical reason. In such a pursuit, 
however, one must be cautious, for there is always a temptation to 
over-simplify men; we hit upon a theme and try to force facts to 
conform to our opinion of what should be. Thus, one could attempt 
to explain all Abelard’s errors, theological and ethical, by claiming 
that they resulted from the use of reason without faith; that is, by 
making of him an out-and-out rationalist. But the rationalist view 
of Abelard has been shattered, as Father Moore will show; such 
a simplification takes place only at the expense of the truth. No 
man has ever lived to himself alone: he is the product of his time 
and his time is the product of other men and other times. Thus, any 
attempt to reduce the causes of the thought of a philosopher to a cer- 
tain internal impulse, disregarding historical continuity, is doomed 
in advance to failure. Descartes is an excellent example—taken in 
himself, without a knowledge of his predecessors, the man is almost 
inexplicable; granted that knowledge, however, the understanding of 
him and of seventeenth century French thought becomes considerably 
easier. 

Therefore, Abelard must be considered, even when it is a ques- 
tion of his use of the dialectical reason, in relation to his background. 
No one, for instance, can deny his acquaintance with patristic 
thought; the Sic et Non, through the influence of his pupil, Peter 
Lombard, was to be the storehouse of quotations from the fathers 
during the next few centuries. Could this man, then, arrive at the 
conclusions he did, completely uninfluenced by all previous philoso- 


1 Peter Abaelard’s Philosophische Schriten, in Beitriige zur Geschichte der Phil- 
losophie des Mittelalters, band XXI, 1-4, Miinster, 1919-1933. 

2 Ein neuaufgefundenes Bruchstiick der Apologia Abaelard’s, in Sitzungberichte 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Miinchen, 1930. 
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phers and theologians, whose work he so well knew? Obviously not, 
for in any evaluation of a thinker, we must take into account his 
philosophical environment, as well as his own personality. 

For this reason, it is well to keep in mind that during the first 
half of the twelfth century the pedagogy of the time dealt almost 
exclusively with the liberal arts, the Trivium and the Quadrivium, 
and naturally the study of these arts ended with dialectics, then con- 
sidered the peak of the sciences to which the unaided reason could 
attain. It is important to remember this, I say, because it is so easy 
to conceive Abelard as a new sort of thinker, one who has, against 
the whole current of the time, come upon a new way of thinking, 
whereas we have his own statement in the Historia Calamitatuwm 
about the flourishing state of dialectics at Paris on the occasion of 
his first going there. 

Furthermore, we are well aware of the turn of mind that was his, 
a passionate love of dialectics that caused him to conform willingly 
to the prevailing thought. The texts on this are innumerable, and 
so well known that I shall content myself with but one: “I preferred 
the armour of dialectical reasonings to all the documents of philoso- 
phy, and wandered throughout the various provinces, taking part in 
disputations wherever I heard the study of this art was flourishing.’’4 

We have, then, a period in which the most esteemed subject in the 
schools was dialectics, the one branch of philosophy to which the mind 
of Abelard was attracted. Its use was sanctioned by the great Augus- 
tine himself, as Abelard points out on a number of occasions, for 
Augustine has called it the one science which can make its students 
wise (facere scientes).5 

Dialectics is, therefore, the one science, and dialectics, or logic, will 
suffice to solve whatever problems may arise, to the extent, at least, 
that the human mind can arrive at a solution. What, we may ask, is 
the specific application of this science to ethics? How does logic 
apply to a science of moral conduct? These are the questions we shall 
attempt to answer, and the method I shall use is that of an examina- 
tion of the parts of the Scito Teipsum which deal with sin, which I 
shall follow with a discussion of the réle played by logic in the for- 
mation of the Abelardian notion of sin. While some objection may 
be taken to a discussion of Abelard’s ethics which does not take into 
account the Dialogus inter Philosophum, Judzeum et Christianum, I 
think the Ethica seu Liber dictus Scito Teipsum reveals with consid- 
erably greater clarity the use made of dialectical reasoning. 

The first thing noted on approaching the ethics is the title of the 
work, for Ethica is extremely rare in the patristic period, while Scito 

* Perveni tandem Parisius ubi jam maxime disciplina hee (id est dialectica) 
florere consueverat, Hist. Calam., c. ii, Cousin I, p. 4. On the importance of dialec- 
ties in this period, cf. De Ghellinck: Dialectique et Dogma aux Xe - XIle siécles, in 


the Beitrage, Supplementband, 1913, pp. 79ff; also Paré, Brunet et Tremblay. La 
Renaissance du XIle Siécle, Les Ecoles et ’Enseignement, Paris, Vrin, 1933. 


4 Hist. Calam., c. i; I, p. 4. 


5 Abelard: Invectiva in Quemdam Ignarum Dialectices, Cousin, II, p. 695f; the 
same text is utilized, with much the same context, in the Theologia Christiana, ii, 


egg Fa pp. 440ff. The reference to Augustine is to the De Ordine, I, 13; P. L. 
32, c. 346, 
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Teipsum immediately takes us back to the Charmides and Phexdo of 
Plato. Yet, “Know thyself” is found not only in Plato; the exhorta- 
tion to self-knowledge is Scriptural,6 and has as well the sanction of 
numerous commentators, particularly St. Ambrose.?7 Thus we see St. 
Bernard himself making use of it,8 although with an emphasis different 
from that of Abelard, for we find in the latter no demand that one 
should regard oneself as the image of God, nor is there to be gained 
from self-knowledge a recognition of one’s own baseness. 

The work itself opens with a preface? in which morality is defined 
as those vices or virtues of the soul which make us prone to evil or 
good works; this definition he considers satisfactory, for it ignores 
qualities of the body and considers only those vices or virtues which 
pertain to the living of an honest or base life. These vices are not 
sins, nor is a sin the same as an evil action. The first half of this is 
classical enough; vices are not sins but tendencies to sin, and they 
provide material for battle to him who possesses them. How can one 
merit a crown unless he has first overcome himself? Only by yielding 
to our vices are we made evil. On the other hand, the failure to 
identify sin and evil action is at first striking. This is easily ex- 
plained, though, by an argument from words; if vice makes us prone 
to sin, it makes us consent to what is unbecoming (quod non convenit), 
either by doing it or failing to do it, and this consent is properly 
called sin: “consent is the guilt of the soul by which it merits dam- 
nation or is adjudged guilty before God.” 

This consent is nothing other than a contempt of and an offence 
against God, and sinning, therefore, is contemning the Creator, which 
consists in not doing for His sake what we believe should be done, or 
in the failure to avoid doing, for His sake, what we believe should be 
avoided. 

To digress for a moment, allow me to point out that the definition 
of sin as consent for which Abelard is so well known, and from which 
his later errors arise, is not original with him. St. Augustine, com- 
menting on the text of Psalm CXL:4: “Incline not thy heart to evil 
words,” claims that this inclination is consent. He states that the 
author of this phrase has not said that anyone consents in his heart 
to suggestions without some inclination of the heart. If he does con- 
sent, he has already sinned in his heart, even though he has not ut- 
tered any words: even though no external action takes place, he is 
guilty of a breach of the divine laws, although his guilt is hidden 
from men.10 St. Anselm, too, makes use of it. Speaking of the ap- 

6 Canticle of Canticles, I, 7: “If thou know not thyself, O fairest among women, 


go forth and follow after the steps of the flocks, and feed thy kids beside the tents 
of the shepherds.” 

7 St. Ambrose: Jn Ps. CXVIII, sermo II, 13-14, P. L. 15, c. 1278-9. 

8 St. Bernard: Tractatus de Gradibus Superbiae, X, 28, P. L. 182, c. 957D: Ter- 
ram intuere, ut cognoscas teipsum. Ipsa te tibi representabit, quia terra es et in ter- 
ram ibis. This is typical of the “Christian Socratism” of which Prof. Gilson speaks 
in his chapter La Connaissance de Soi-Méme et Le Socratisme Chrétien, in L’Esprit 
de la Philosophie Médiévale, II, chap. 1. 

9TI shall not give chapter and verse for references to the Ethica, for the passages 
referred to are in consecutive order. The edition used is that of Cousin, Petri Abz- 
lardi Opera, vol. 2, pp .594ff. 

10 §t. Augustine: De Continentia, I, 23; P. L. 40, c. 350. Also Expositio Qua- 
rumdam Propositionum ex Epistola ad Romanos; P. L. 35, ec. 2066. 
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petites, he says that they, per se considerati, do not make men just 
or unjust; the man who experiences them is made neither good nor 
evil by the experience. He does become unjust, however, inasmuch 
as he willingly consents to them when he should not. If the experi- 
ence alone is damning, then they who do not walk according to the 
flesh are damned, although they do not consent to the will of the flesh. 
Therefore the sin is not in the experience but in the consent.1! 

This use of consent as a definition of sin can be considered as tra- 
ditional and the originality that is Abelard’s is, for this reason, due 
not to the word itself, but to the novelty of its interpretation. We 
shall, I think, be able to see what this interpretation is, and its im- 
plications, by proceeding with an examination of the Ethica. 

Since sin is consent, then the evil will is but a weakness to be 
overcome. Sin can be committed even unwillingly, as did the servant 
pursued by his master whom he killed to avoid being put to death. 
The servant willed, not to commit murder, but to avoid death, yet he 
consented to murder and therefore he sinned. It is for this reason 
that sin cannot be defined as “will”, for an evil will is the opponent 
against which we must strive, and which we must subject to the 
divine will. There is no sin in desire, for the desire can be a source 
of merit by resisting it, and the sin is only in the consent, which is 
nothing other than not drawing back from what is not permitted (non 
licet) and in being prepared to go through with the action, should 
the opportunity be given. This is possessing the intention to sin of 
which Abelard makes so much, and to which we shall refer later. 

The author next insists on the involuntary character of sin: if 
sin be contempt of God, or consent to what should not, for God’s sake, 
be done, how, he asks, can we say that we wish to despise God? Sin 
means becoming liable to damnation, and who wishes to become so 
liable? Many men are forced to will what they are not willing to will: 
they are often forced to wish what they do not want. Thus, the only 
way in which sins can be called voluntary is as proceeding from a will. 

As is well known, the act of sin, the external operation, adds noth- 
ing to the guilt or damnation before God of those who perform the 
acts. Against those who hold the contrary opinion, he would have 
them prove that the delight which follows the act is itself sin, and is 
necessarily sinful in every case. This, however, is impossible, for it 
makes marriage sinful, and the eating of delicate food, whereas God 
has given us these savours (sapores) and He would not allow us to 
have them if their use were necessarily sinful. The statement of 
David that he was conceived in sin does not mean that marital inter- 
course is sinful, but has reference rather to original sin, the penalty, 
and only the penalty, of which has been transmitted to all of man- 
kind. He must conclude, therefore, that no sin is increased by the 
action, for one would furthermore have to admit an action of the 
body on the soul, if the operation increased the depravity of the soul. 
Nothing injures the soul save what is of its own nature, namely, con- 
sent. We can wish for, or do, what is unseemly and still not sin, or, 


11 St. Anselm: Liber de Concentu Virginali, c. iv; P. L. 158, c. 486-7. 
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on the other hand, we can sin without an evil desire and without any 
action. The Scriptural texts must be rearranged and restated: ““Who- 
soever shall look upon a woman to lust after her” is to be understood: 
“Whosoever shall look upon her so as to fall into consent to concupis- 
cence.” The Commandments cannot refer to actions, for every action 
prohibited can, on occasion, be performed licitly, and every Com- 
mandment is therefore to be interpreted: “Thou shalt not consent 
to do this or that.” Thus, since consent alone is sin, the performance 
or non-performance of the deed adds nothing to the merit of the one 
who sins or avoids sin: “actions which are right and actions which 
are far from right are done by good and bad men alike. The inten- 
tion alone separates the two classes of men.” God considers not those 
things which are done, but the spirit (animus) in which they are 
done, for it is in the intention, not the deed, that the merit or praise 
of the one doing consists. The action of Judas in betraying Christ; 
of the devil in afflicting men; of hypocrites: all these furnish ex- 
amples of good deeds that are not well done. Even God Himself has 
had intentions which it were wrong to put into practice; as when He 
commanded Abraham to kill his son, and when the publication of the 
miracles was prohibited. Abelard is thus led to claim that an exami- 
nation of the deed rather than the intention shows that men can not 
only will to go contrary to the precept of God but can even carry the 
will into effect without any guilt of sin. The action of a will is not 
necessarily bad because the will does not obey the precept of God in 
the action, since the action of him to whom the precept is given does 
not differ from the will of God. This is thus summed up by Abelard: 
“For just as the intention of the one giving the commandment (God) 
excuses the man, for He orders to be done what is not at all fit to be 
done; so, also, the intention of charity excuses him to whom the com- 
mandment is given.” 

Abelard then repeats his four premises, which he claims to have 
carefully distinguished from one another. There is first the imper- 
fection of the soul, which makes us prone to sin; secondly, sin itself, 
which is consent to evil or contempt of God; thirdly, the will to evil; 
and fourthly, the operation of evil. Just as, he says, willing is not 
fulfilling the will, so sinning is not carrying out the sin: sin is con- 
sent, and carrying out the sin is to be understood as the effect of the 
operation by which we committed the sin. Delight, whether as sug- 
gestion or as consequent upon action, is natural and therefore not 
sinful. 

“The sinful action is not strictly speaking sin; it adds nothing to 
the increase of the sin.” It is easy to see, Abelard points out, how 
the contrary view has been held, for punishments are meted out for 
actions: yet we often see the innocent punished, either for an example 
to the rest, or by reason of false accusations. The true position is 
that sins are only of the mind, for in the mind alone can there be 
guilt and contempt of God, since there alone is there knowledge of 
Him. Even sins of the flesh are to be imputed to the mind in which 
there is desire, 
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Sins are punished in the temporal order as a social measure, in 
order that the common interest of all citizens may be maintained. 
God, however, works in a different way, regarding the measure of 
contempt. He who would perform an action to which he has given 
an evil consent and is prevented from doing so is equally guilty with 
him who sins openly, since God considers the soul alone and its in- 
tention. The action is compared to the son of a good father; there is 
but one goodness for both father and son just as there is but one 
goodness for the intention and the deed: the goodness of the deed is 
from the same source as the goodness of the intention, and it is only 
good when it issues from a good intention. 

It may be said that Abelard has an objective standard of morality, 
for the intention is not considered good unless it be actually what it 
is thought to be. If one believes that that to which his intention is 
directed pleases God, he must be right in the belief. The revelation 
of God can assist us in this, for we are better situated than the hea- 
thens who lack this aid. In spite of this, the emphasis on the internal 
condition of the moral act is unmistakeable, for with Abelard, con- 
science remains the infallible guide. If there is ignorance of what 
should be done there is no sin. Sinful deeds when not recognized as 
such are not sins, provided the intention is good and there is no con- 
sent given to an acknowledged evil. Actions committed out of ignor- 
ance, or ignorance itself, are not properly called sin, 7. e., contempt of 
God, and this sort of ignorance, or even infidelity, is called sin only by 
a wrong assigning of relations, for the word is then applied to every- 
thing done unsuitably, and to everything contrary to our salvation. 
Thus the persecutors of Christ committed no sin, in the sense that a 
conscious contempt of God is implied, in their persecution: rather, 
they would have sinned if, contrary to their consciences, they had 
allowed Him to go free. 

I think that with this we may conclude the digest of the Ethica, 
with the remark that we have purposely left from the discussion 
those parts of the Dialogus and the Problemata Heloisse that deal 
with sin and consent, for they are but re-statements of Abelard’s 
position as given here. 

We shall now attempt to trace the influence of dialectics qux 
omnium magistra rationum videtur, in Abelard’s own phrase,!2 in the 
formation of what he was pleased to call an ethics. I shall not here 
concern myself with the practical application of his nominalism, a 
task which would require far longer time than is at my disposal. 
Rather, I shall attempt to make clear that a system of ethics, if the 
name may be applied to it, such as this could have been formulated 
only by a logician. 

The first thing that strikes one in the work is, I think, the entire 
absence of psychological consideration of any consequence. That is, 
to my mind, the keynote of the Ethica. The definition of sin as 
consensus is not too heterodox, as we have seen, for we must remem- 
ber that our author was a Christian, and as a Christian thinker he 


12 Theologia (in Cousin, Introductio ad Theologiam), Prol., Cousin, II, p. 3. 
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was necessarily connected with that tendency which Prof. Gilson has 
named the “interiorizing of morality”,!13 which was an inevitable re- 
sult of the New Testament, and could find support in the Old. In the 
New Testament we find an emphasis on the “eye” of the soul as the 
determining factor in the moral act. This was used by the Fathers!4 
and became part of the classical notion of sin. The context was a 
partial justification, and what we may call the metaphysical and 
theological context in the Fathers absolved it of error. With Abelard, 
however, we begin with a definition of sin; sin is consent: there is a 
judgment formed that does not recognize the interaction of psychic 
forces that precedes, and the dynamic subversion of the order of free- 
dom and rejection of the order of grace that follow an act of sin. 

The action of sin is no longer a part of sin. This may well be a 
perverted Augustianism; the sinful action does not increase the guilt 
of the soul, for nothing of the body can affect the soul. The inability 
of the corporeal to act upon the incorporeal, a doctrine that was part 
of a Plotinian metaphysics, worked out well enough in an Augustinian 
epistemology, but St. Augustine was too great a theologian to trans- 
fer it to the question of morality as Abelard was to do. With Abelard 
it was no longer a question of theology or metaphysics, but simply 
of logic. There is necessary for him a rigid divorce between mind 
and matter, not as the result of any metaphysical premises, but as a 
conclusion from his definition of sin. 

Abelard had presented to him by the New Testament a conception 
of morality which insisted on the dominance of the intention, but 
with him the intention is no longer merely dominant: it is the whole 
of morality. Yet the Abelardian notion of sin is a dialectical one; 
the consensus is not the real act of the will which it was later to be- 
come for a theologian such as St. Thomas,!5 for the consensus of 
Abelard does not exist in re: it is part of an order of conceptions, 
rather than an order of actions. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that, given the stress on the inner act, 
someone would attempt to make the intention the sole determining 
factor and, indeed, no one denies the primacy of the first act of the 
will which aims at the end. But certainly such an attempt, in the 
hands of one for whom there was no metaphysics, no theology in the 
strict sense, would result in disaster, which came for Abelard at the 
Council of Sens. His fault was not that he applied reason to ethics, 
for all the great theologians have done that; it was that he applied 
dialectics, for logic is but a propadeutic science, preparing one for the 
rest of the philosophical sciences, not an end in itself. 

An attempt to explain the mysteries of theology (but within limits, 
as Father Moore has pointed out) by means of dialectics was paral- 
leled by an attempt to explain human moral actions by the same 
means in the Ethica. In a text referred to above, he is explicit on 

13 Gilson: L’Esprit de la Philosophie Médiévale, ii. ch. VII, Intention, Conscience 
et Obligation, pp. 140ff. 


14 Cf. loc. cit. Here Prof. Gilson sketches the development of the “intentionalist”’ 
view of sin, with apt quotations in the “‘notes’’, p. 256-7. 


15 Summa Theol., IaIlae, 15, 1c and ad 3um. 
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this score.16 But ethics is a philosophical science, dealing with real 
being, whereas dialectics deals with beings of reason. An ethics 
which is arrived at without a knowledge of psychology, which seeks 
to determine by a priori reasoning from the texts of Scripture and 
of the Fathers what a metaphysics of human conduct should be, is 
not an ethics at all, for it is a philosophical science without meta- 
physics. Abelard began with a definition of sin which was valid in 
view of a global conception of reality, but which in its particularity 
was meaningless, without a relation to reality. 

We find here repeated the very mistakes that led to Abelard’s 
nominalism: an attempt to solve a metaphyical problem by means 
of dialectics alone. Abelard approached the question of the universals, 
which demands for its solution a knowledge of metaphysics, episte- 
mology and logic, solely from the point of view of the logician, and 
arrived at a complete nominalism. Here he tackled the problem of 
moral conduct, which requires metaphysics, psychology and theology, 
from the same point of view and was never able to get beyond his 
original definition. The characteristic features of the Abelardian 
conception of a philosophy of moral conduct, 7. e., the possible Pelagi- 
anism of his doctrine of free will and teaching on original sin, the 
innocence of them who crucified Christ, the complete indifference of 
external operations, of the will, of delight and of concupiscence, as 
well as the possibility of sin without moral culpability; these have 
their origin in the attempt of a great dialectician to deduce a system 
of moral conduct from a definition of sin, in which definition sin is 
so interiorized that there is no way of getting beyond the inner act. 

Abelard’s mistake was not the fault of either dialectics or reason; 
it was the result of trying to substitute dialectics for metphysics, the 
science of entia rationis for the science of ens, into which we resolve 
all our concepts. Without this necessary resolution, our concepts are 
of particular things without necessary connections, our knowledge is 
of essences, not of being. The fact that Abelard began with a defini- 
tion of sin, with the conceptual rather than the real, is, to my mind, 
the source of the odd turn taken by his so-called ethics. 


The Institute of Medixval Studies, RICHARD J. THOMPSON. 
St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Canada. 





Part II.—Reason in the Theology of Peter Abelard. 


My part in today’s program is to discuss the réle of reason in the 
theology of Peter Abelard. This implies not merely a consideration 
of the element of reason in his theological speculation, isolated from 


16 Quod si post vitam philosophorum nobis ad nostre confusionem impudentia a 
sanctis patribus propositam, de eorum doctrina discutere libet, intelligemus tam tes- 
timoniis sanctorum quam manifesta ratione, quam sit ea quoque sacris litteris nec- 
essaria, non solum in his quae ad documenta morum attinent, seu ad sacre fidei testi- 
monia, verum ad omnia questionum genera rationibus terminanda . . . Unde nobis 
presipue tam dialecticam quam arithmeticam beatus Augustinus commemorat ' 
Theologia Christiana, II: Cousin, II, p. 440. The application of dialectics to theology 
is even more explicitly referred to in the Theologia, Cousin, II, pp. 2 and 3. 
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the elements of faith, revelation, and authority, but a discussion of 
the broader question of Abelard’s position toward the problem of 
faith and reason in the investigation and acceptance of revealed truth. 

This problem had faced Christian thinkers at least from the time 
that Christianity came out of the catacombs and began to attract into 
its fold philosophers of the pagan world such as Saint Justin Martyr. 
And the history of theology has been shaped in no small part by the 
attitude theologians have taken toward the respective réles of faith 
and reason in the theological domain. 

The Fathers of the Church admitted reason to the house of theolo- 
gy and used rational speculation in their study of Scripture. No less 
an authority than Saint Augustine had written that “the discipline of 
disputation (dialectical inquiry) is most profitable for all kinds of 
questions which are to be penetrated and solved in holy Scripture.”! 
For roughly two centuries following the patristic period, however, 
men brought scarcely any personal thought to the study of theology. 
During those long years learning and intellectual activity were at 
their ebb in western Europe. Then in the ninth century interest in 
things of the mind revived, and reason regained its place in the theo- 
logical discussions of John Scotus Erigena, Ratramnus, Rabanus 
Maurus, and others. During the next century learning passed through 
a second intellectual “low,” but toward its end the famous Gerbert 
(Silvester II, 999-1003) not only asserted the usefulness of dialectics 
but also maintained for this art a divine origin, since it emanates 
from a law of nature implanted in us by the Author of all arts.2 The 
eleventh century marked the beginning of a great renaissance in 
classical prose and Latin poetry, law, science, and the arts of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and dialectics. But in theology a crisis arose. Certain 
theologians, especially Berengarius, seemed to go too far in their en- 
thusiasm for reason and conversely to minimize unduly the importance 
of authority in theology. This brought about a reaction. Even 
Lanfranc, who conceded to reason a legitimate place in theological 
speculation, used it with caution and reserve.4 Saint Anselm of Can- 
terbury, it is true, did not hesitate to introduce dialectics into his 
theology, and to maintain that even the mysteries of faith can be 
demonstrated by “necessary reasons.” But Anselm was an exception 
to the rule, and his guiding principle, fides quxrens intellectum, plus 
his personal prestige and sanctity, preserved him from intemperance 
in his expression of reason’s part in the investigation of revealed 
truths and also from the attacks of conservative theologians, who saw 
only danger in the application of rational speculation to the study of 
revelation. 

At the opening of the twelfth century, therefore, the use of dialec- 

1 De doctrina christiana, II, c. 31., PL. 34, 58A. 

2 De corpore et sanguine Domini, PL. 1389, 185B: “Non enim ars illa, que dividit 
zenaro in species et species in genera resolvit, ab humanis machinationibus est facta, 
sed in natura rerum ab Auctore omnium artium ... inventa.. .” 

8Cf. J. de Ghellinck, “‘Dialectique et dogme aux XIe et XIle siécles,” Festgabe 
Baeumker. BGPM. Suppl., 1913, pp. 79-99. 

4Glossa in epistolas Pauli, PL. 150, 157C: In sapientia verbi. Non syllogistice 


probando, quia sic potius posset improbari; vel si syllogistice convicti et crederent, 
non prodesset eis.” 
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tics in theology was in small repute. In the age-old problem of faith 
and reason the pendulum had swung pretty far to the extreme of sepa- 
ration. On the other hand, the renaissance in the arts and sciences, 
which had begun in the preceding century, grew apace. Renewed in- 
tellectual curiosity was inciting men to pursue learning with avidity. 
They became conscious of the power of thought, and gave themselves 
with zest to dialectics and keen disputation. 

In Peter Abelard was personified this restless, questing spirit of 
the time. Brilliant in mind and arrogant by nature,5 he was con- 
temptuous of even the greatest masters of the day,6 and loved nothing 
more than to best them in a conflict of wits. He became, and always 
remained, a fervent dialectician. But he saw that dialectics was not 
an end in itself. If it were to bear fruit it must be applied to the 
study of Scripture.? He accordingly became theologian, placing him- 
self under the most renowned master then teaching theology—Anselm 
of Laon. 

Abelard did not remain long with Anselm, whose school he de- 
scribed, in characteristically intemperate manner, as a tree laden 
with leaves but without fruit and as a fire which gave off much smoke 
but no light. What irked the erstwhile contender against William 
of Champeaux was that Anselm would have none of his dialectical 
discussion of the truths of faith and cut short all attempts to ques- 
tion him on the content of his teaching. In a word, Abelard had met 
up with the conventional teaching of theology in which faith and rea- 
son were largely separated. (In fairness to Anselm and in conform- 
ity to historical truth, I must remark that the school of Laon was not 
as intellectually sterile as Abelard would lead us to believe.) 

After leaving Anselm of Laon, Abelard set himself up as a teach- 
er of theology. His intention was to restore to reason its legitimate 
role in the investigation of revealed truths. To do this, he soon dis- 
covered, he had to define the domains of faith and of science or to 
determine scientifically and psychologically the assent of faith and 
the assent of knowledge rationally acquired, and to weld the whole 
into a science of theology properly so called. He assumed the task 
thus imposed upon him and strove to construct such a science,? though 
his efforts were not entirely successful. 

But in the work which he had set himself to do, did Abelard 
rightly understand and define the domains of faith and reason? Saint 
Bernard certainly judged that he did not, and accused him of going 

5 Ottonis Frisingensis episcopi gesta Friderici imperatoris liber I. MGH, SS. XX. 


p. 376, lines 46-48: “‘. . . sed tam arrogans suoque tantum ingenio confidens, ut vix ad 
audiendos magistros ab altitudine montis suze humiliatus descenderet.” 


6 Ibid. p. 377 lines 1-4: “‘. . . et post ad gravissimos viros Anshelmum Laudunensem, 
Gwilhelmum Campellensem Catalauni episcopum migrans, ipsorumque dictorum pon- 
—= ig se subtilitatis acumine vacuum iudicans, non diu sustinuit.” 


Gilson, ‘‘Le sens du rationalisme chrétien,” Etudes de philosophie médiévale 
(quem 1921), pp. 20-21. 


8 Historia calamitatum, c. 3, PL. 178, 123A: “Cum ignem accenderet (Anselmus), 
domum suam fumo implebat, non luce illustrabat. Arbor eius tota in foliis aspicien- 
tibus a longe conspicua videbatur, sed propinquantibus et diligentius intuentibus in- 
fructuosa reperiebatur. Ad hanc itaque cum —— ut fructum inde colligerem, 
deprehendi illam esse ficulneam cui maledixit Dominu J 


9J. Cottiaux, ‘“‘La conception de la théologie + rg Abélard, ” Rev. Hist. eccl. 28 
(1932) :247. 
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beyond all limit in attributing to human reason the ability to pene- 
trate and comprehend the deepest secrets and greatest mysteries of 
God,!° and of reducing faith to mere opinion, so that everyone is free 
to believe or say what he pleases in matters of dogma.!! In other 
words, Bernard made his illustrious contemporary out to be a thor- 
ough-going rationalist, who exaggerated beyond all just measure the 
power of reason to investigate the supernatural truths of revelation 
and who minimized or even destroyed the part faith plays in our ac- 
ceptance of these truths. And as a rationalist has posterity known 
him, either to his praise or blame. But was Abelard really the ra- 
tionalist that Saint Bernard believed him to be? This is the im- 
portant and interesting question which I must try to answer in the 
remaining part of this paper. 

At the opening of his so-called Introductio ad _ theologiam,}2 
Abelard gives this definition of faith: “Est quippe fides existimatio 
rerum non apparentium.”!3 The term existimatio in this definition is 
what led Saint Bernard to conclude that Abelard reduced faith to 
mere opinion. This conclusion is understandable, because in general 
usage and even elsewhere in Abelard’s works the term existimatio 
was employed as synonym for opinio. But recently scholars have 
shown quite conclusively that Abelard by defining faith as an “existi- 
mation” of things which appear not did not mean to reduce it to mere 
opinion nor to call in doubt its certitude.14 From what immediately 
follows in the Introductio it is evident that Abelard is concerned with 
giving a precise meaning to the word fides, which had been altogether 
too loosely used by earlier writers, and to determine its object and 
the character of the assent or intellectual adherence of faith in virtue 
of the condition of its object and the ground on which it is based. 
Belief is adherence on testimony, and hence the assent of faith seems 
radically different from assent based on rational acquisition of truth. 
He begins by fixing the object of faith—things that appear not. Fides 
est de non visis. And hence “if anyone should say that faith is had 
of things which are seen, then he uses the term faith incorrectly 
(abusive).”15 Abelard denounces such loose use of terms, and then 
by classifying patristic texts and pointing out the proper and im- 
proper uses of the word fides, he builds up a distinction between faith 
and knowledge. Then to differentiate the psychological assent of faith 

10 Sancti Bernardi Abbatis Claraevallensis epistolae. Epist. 188, 191, 192, 198. PL. 
182, 358A, 357B, 358C, 359C. 

11 Tractatus de erroribus Abelardi, c. 4, PL. 182, 1061BC: “. . . fidem definivit 
(Abelardus) zstimationem quasi cuique in ea sentire et loqui quelibet liceat; aut 
pendeant sub incerto in vagis et variis opinionibus nostre fidei sacramenta et non 
magis certa veritate subsistant.” 

12 The title Introductio ad theologiam has been derived from the prologue to this 
work, but it is entitled Theologia in the MSS, which is proper, since Abelard in- 
tended it to be a complete summa of theology and the crowning work of his theo- 
logical writings. To distinguish this work from the Theologia Christiana it has 
been called Theologia ‘Scholarium.’ 

18 PL, 178, 981C. 

14 Cf. J. Cottiaux, loc. cit., pp. 290-291; M. D. Chenu, “La psychologie de la foi,’’ 
Etudes d’histoire littéraire et doctrinale du XIIIe siécle (Publications de UInstitut 
@études médiévales d’Ottawa, II) (Paris et Ottawa, 1932), pp. 166 ff.; Paré, Brunet, 
Tremblay, La renaissance du XIle siécle: Les écoles et Venseignement (Publ. de I’In- 
stitute d’études med. d’Ottawa, III) (Paris et Ottawa, 1933), pp. 299 ff. 


15 Introductio. I. c. 2, PL. 178, 984D: “Si quis autem de apparentibus quoque 
fidem haberi dicat, fidem abusive nominat.” 
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to its object from the assent of knowledge to its object, he opposes 
existimatio to scientia: “Scientia est de apparentibus, existimatio de 
non apparentibus.”16 Consequently, Cottiaux says that the ewisti- 
matio rerum non apparentium is not a definition of faith as a theo- 
logical virtue but as an intellectual adherence to the object of faith.17 
And he points out that a little further on Abelard does give an in- 
complete but orthodox definition of faith, when he writes: “Argu- 
mentum non apparentium, hoc est probatio quod sint aliqua non 
apparentia.”’18 

It remains, however, that Abelard had chosen an unhappy word, 
for it was open to the interpretation Saint Bernard had given it. 
Hence Hugh of Saint Victor formulated his definition of faith in 
conscious opposition to that of Abelard and brought into prominence 
the certitude of faith: “Fides est certitudo quedam animi de rebus 
absentibus supra opinionem et infra scientiam constituta.”19 Never- 
theless this definition, which was largely borrowed by contemporary 
and later writers, contains essentially what Abelard was trying to 
express. 

Faith is the point of departure in Abelard’s theological speculation. 
In his first work, as in his last, his procedure is patently that of the 
Proslogium of St. Anselm—fides quzxrens intellectum. Reason can 
defend, explain, support, and nourish the truths of faith, but it does 
not lead to faith. Throughout his writings Abelard reveals himself 
a firm believer in Catholic doctrine. It has been contended that he 
changed the Credo ut intelligam of St. Anselm to Intelligo ut credam, 
but those who have made this assertion certainly never read the works 
of Peter Abelard. Nowhere is the statement Intelligo ut credam 
found in them, and as a recent author has well said “the whole trend 
of his thought shows quite clearly that he never contemplated its 
use.”20 The Catholic faith, which is necessary for all and without 
which no man can be saved,2! he strongly adhered to from beginning 
to end, and he always considered himself a champion of that faith 
against heretics and unbelievers. 

In all his works Abelard closely joins faith to revelation, through 
which the truths of faith are made known to us. But thanks to the 
neo-platonic theory of illumination, he for a long time failed to dis- 
tinguish between supernatural and natural inspiration, and in con- 
sequence he maintains in most of his works that God had revealed 
His truths to the philosophers as well as to the prophets. In the 
divine plan the former were to the Gentiles what the latter were to 
the Jews. Through philosophers and prophets God prepared all peo- 
ples for the acceptance of the faith in the time of grace. “his was 
especially true of faith in the Trinity, and in the Tractatus de unitate 
et Trinitate divina,22 the Theologia Christiana,23 and the Introductio 


16M. D. o, loc. cit., p. 168. 
17 Loe. cit., 291. 

18 eveduaitn, I,ec 2, PL. r~ 984C. 

19 De sacramentis, I, pt. X, c. 2. PL. 176, 380C. 

20 J. G. Sikes, ied Abelard “(Cambridge : University Press, 1932}, p. 31. 
21 Introductio, I, PL. 178, 986C. 

22 Edition by R. Stelaie (Freiburg, 1891), 

23 PL. 178, 1126C, 1160D, 1166B, 1171A, nA, 1179C, 1288C. 
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ad theologium (first and second books) ,?* Abelard frequently asserts 
the revelation of this mystery to the philosophers. In the fifth book 
of the Dialectica, however, he explicitly denies that the mystery of the 
Trinity is to be found in the writings of Plato and emphatically re 
jects the opinion that the platonic world-soul is to be identified with 
the Holy Ghost.25 From this we can conclude that he no longer held 
the mystery of the Trinity to have been revealed to pagan sages. 

The formal motive of faith or the motive which prompts our ac- 
ceptance of supernatural truths is the authority of God revealing and 
not reason or rational demontration. On no other point is Abelard 
more explicit or clear in the Tractatus26 and in the Theologia Chris- 
tiana.27 To support this teaching he adduces in both these works the 
authority of Saint Gregory, who had written: “Sed sciendum nobis 
est quod divina operatio, si ratione comprehenditur, non est admira- 
bilis; nec fides habet meritum cui humana ratio prebet experimen- 
tum.”?° And hence Abelard says that if we believe not on the authori- 
ty of God, who has spoken through his saints, but from little human 
reasons, we have no merit before God.29 

This explicit teaching, however, is apparently rejected in the 
Introductio, for while commenting on the text of Saint Gregory con- 
cerning meritorius faith Abelard says, “nec quia Deus id dixerat, 
creditur, sed quia homo convincerit, recipitur.”3° In the edition of the 
Introductio published by Amboise in 1616 and reprinted by Migne 
this statement is given as an independent sentence. Reason, there- 
fore, seems to have replaced divine authority as the formal motive 
of faith, and hence this statement has been interpreted as an expres- 
sion of rationalism.31 But the difficulty here raised is apparent, not 
real, for it rests upon a text badly transcribed and faultily punc- 
tuated, and was quickly cleared up when H. Ligéard went to the 
trouble of collating the MSS.32 Without going into the details of 
this question in textual criticism, which has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by Cottiaux,33 suffice it to say that the “nec quia, etc.,” is not 
an independent sentence, but depends upon what immediately pre- 
cedes and merely give an example of what Gregory held to be nom 
meritorious faith—i. e., when a truth of faith is believed not on the 
authority of God revealing but because man is rationally convinced 


24 Ibid., 1055C, 1006C. 
25 V. Cousin, Ouvrages inédits d’Abélard (Paris, 1836), pp. 475-6. 
26 Stilze edition, pp. 27-28. 


27 PL. 178, 1224B: ‘“‘Ad he quippe recipienda et credenda nec sensuum experi- 
mentis nec humanis cogi rationibus poterunt, sed sola auctoritate sunt conducendi.” 


28 Homiliae in Evangelia. Homilia 26, PL. 76, 1197C. 


29 PL. 178, 1226A: ‘“Credi itaque salubriter debet quod explicari non valet, prx- 
sertim cum nec pro magno habendum sit quod humana infirmitas disserere sufficit, 
nec pro fide reputandum quod de manifestis recipimus humana compulsi ratione; nec 
apud Deum meritum habet in quo non Deo creditur, qui in sanctis loquitur, sed ra- 
tunculis humanis, que frequenter falluntur, et vix deprehendi possunt quando sint 
rationes.” 

30 Jbid., 1050D. Text is corrupted to read: ‘“‘Nec quia Deus id dixerat, creditur, 
sed quia hoc sic esse convincitur, recipitur.” 

81 Ch. de Remusat, Abélard (Paris, 1842), II, 204. 

32 “Le rationalisme de Pierre Abélard,” Réch. de science religieuse, 2(1911) : 394. 
Cited from J. Cottiaux, ‘‘La conception de la théologie chez Abélard,”’ Rev. Hist. eccl. 
28 (1982) :298. 

33 J. Cottiaux, loc. cit., pp. 293 ff. 
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that it is truth.34 In the Introductio, therefore, divine authority is 
still the formal motive of faith, and it remains such in Abelard’s 
later works.35 

For Peter Abelard, then, the point of departure in theological 
speculation is faith. Faith is certain knowledge, not mere opinion, 
and the truths of faith are made known to us through revelation and 
accepted on divine authority. With these points in mind, we may now 
inquire into his conception of the rdle of reason in theology. 

A study of his works reveals that Abelard conceived for reason 
a fourfold function in the theological domain:36 an exegetical or her- 
meneutical function—reason searching the allegoriarum mysteria or 
the hidden, allegorical senses of Scripture;37 a polemical function— 
reason defending the faith against the philosophers and dialecti- 
cians;38 an apologetical function—reason helping to move man to 
accept the faith;39 and a strictly theological function—reason con- 
structing a theological science by strengthening authority and am- 
plifying or nourishing the faith with rational speculation, which ren- 
ders the truths of faith intelligible or which gives us an understand- 
ing of the faith which is in us.40 

Of these functions of reason in theology the last or strictly theo- 
logical function is of particular interest and importance in this dis- 
cussion, for it is precisely in this function that lies the crux of 
Abelard’s conception of the réle of reason in the investigation of re- 
vealed truths. What understanding of these truths does he claim for 
human reason? Can it penetrate and comprehend the mysteries of 
God? Or can it at best have but a limited and imperfect understand- 
ing of them, and if so, in what does this understanding consist and 
how does it nourish or amplify the faith which already firmly adheres 
to truths known from revelation and accepted on the authority of 
God revealing? 

In his Theologia Christiana Abelard writes: “Quidquid ita de 

34 The essential part of the restored text is as follows: ‘Qui nee etiam dixit non 

esse ratiocinandum de fide nec humana ratione ipsam discuti vel investigari debere, 
sed non ipsam apud Deum habere meritum ad quam non tam divine auctoritatis in- 
ducit testimonium quam humane rationis cogit argumentum : nec quia Deus id dix- 
erat, creditur, sed quia homo convincerit, recipitur.’”” And the translation: “Saint 
Gregory, indeed, never forbade reasoning on matters of faith, no more than he said 
that faith should be submitted to the scrutiny and investigation of reason. He simply 
affirmed that a faith to which we are less led by divine authority than pushed by the 
arguments of reason had no merit before God, as is the case when a truth of faith 


is believed not because God has revealed it, but because man has been rationally con- 
vinced that it is truth.” 


35 In his later theological works divine authority is implicitly the formal motive of 
faith, though Abelard does not explicitly say that it is. Cf. Commentarium in episto- 
las Pauli, PL. 178, 796A, 889C, 855D; and the Dialogus inter philosophum, Indeum 
et Christianum, Ibid., 1641B. 

36 For a detailed analysis of these functions of reason in theology, as conceived by 
Abelard, and also for Abelard’s position toward authority, cf. the third installment 
of J. Cottiaux’s article on ‘“‘La conception de la théologie chez Abélard,”’ in Rev. Hist. 
eccl. 28(1932) :788-828. 

37 Theol. Christ., PL. 178, 1206A; Introd., II, c. 2 Ibid., 1040D. Only rarely and 
in connection with platonic speculation does this function of reason occur in the 
works of Abelard. Cf. Theol. Christ., Ibid. 1152C and Introd. I, ec. 19, Ibid., 1021C. 

38 Theol. Christ., PL. 178, 1171D, 1226D, 1227C, 1282D, 1314D:;: Introd., Ibid., 1005B. 
1039C. 1040B, 1047A, 1049D. 

39 Epist. XV. PL. 178, 356B: Theol. Christ., Ibid., 1284AB, 1314C; Introd., Ibid., 
1047D, 1048D. 

° Theol. Christ., Ibid., 1211B, 1214D, 1217BC; Introd., Ibid., 1089D, 1046A, 1047A, 
1057B, 1085C. 
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hac altissima philosophia disseremus, umbram, non veritatem, esse 
profitemur et quasi similitudinem quandam, non rem. Quid verum 
sit, noverit Dominus; quid autem verisimile ac maxime philosophicis 
consentaneum rationibus, quibus impetitur, dicturum me arbitror.’’41 
Here, then, we have his expilicit statement that in his theological dis- 
cussions he did not profess to attain to the things of God or to make 
them known as they are in themselves, but merely to give some shadow 
or similitude of divine truth which could be understood by reason. 
God alone knows his truth as it really is. And in conformity with this 
statement, he declares in the Jntroductio that he does not promise to 
teach the truth about the mystery of the Trinity, to which no mortal 
man can attain, but at least it is permitted to propose some veri- 
similitude which is akin to human reason and not contrary to faith.42 

On his explicit testimony, therefore, Abelard never thought that 
reason can penetrate the truths of faith nor fully understand them. 
And why should we not take him at his word, even though at times, 
as we shall see, he seems to go beyond the limits which he himself 
sets for reason in the investigation of the Trinity? 

Contemporaries of Abelard distinguished the terms comprehendere 
and intelligere in reference to knowledge of supernatural realities.‘ 
Comprehendere signified complete mystical knowledge, intelligere in- 
complete, partial understanding, though the neo-platonic notions of 
these twelfth century theologians on the nature of knowledge scarcely 
permitted a distinction between these two kinds of understanding.44 
Abelard uses three terms—intelligere, cognoscere, and comprehen- 
dere, and following E. Kaiser, 45 many modern scholars have thought 
that each of these terms has a precise meaning: intellegere—an “esti- 
mative” knowledge of things not present, arrived at through like- 
nesses and analogies; comprehendere—an intrinsic knowledge of mys- 
teries reserved to God alone; cognoscere——direct knowledge of a thing 
in virtue of its presence. But Cottiaux, 46 after a careful and com- 
plete study of these terms in all of Abelard’s works, concluded that 
the meaning of comprehendere and cognoscere is the same—a pro- 
found, direct knowledge, while intelligere is used in several different 
senses. Most frequently, however, it designates the understanding 
of the sense of the words of Scripture or of the statements in which 
divine truths are announced in revelation. And in keeping with this 

41 Jbid., 1228D. Further on in the same work he adds: ‘“‘Ac primum de genera- 
tione disseramus, nihil quidem sub assertione docendz veritatis astruentes, ut satis 
supra meminimus, sed sub quadam pia similitudinis umbra, quam nos Veritas docuit, 
defendentes. Non enim hoc opusculo veritatem docere sed defendere intendimus .. .” 
(PL, 178, 1282D). 

42 Tbid., 1040B: ‘‘De quo quidem nos docere veritatem non promittimus, ad quam 
neque nos neque mortalium aliquem sufficere credimus; sed saltem aliquid verisimile 
atque humane rationi vicinum, nec sacre fidei contrarium, proponere libet, adversus 
eos qui humanis rationibus fidem se impugnare gloriantur, nec nisi humanas curant 
rationes quas noverunt, multosque facile assentatores inveniunt, cum fere omnes 
animales sint homines ac paucissimi spirituales.” 

43 Hugh of Saint-Victor says in his De sacramentis, I, pt. III, ce. 31. PL. 176, 234B: 
‘“TIdeo sumpta sunt vocabula ad significandum id quod dicendum erat de Deo, ut 
intelligi aliquatenus posset quod comprehendi non poterat. Item sic ab initio suam 
notitiam Deus temperavit ab homine, ut nec totus manifestus esset nee totus 
absconditus.” 

44 J. Cottiaux, loc. cit., p. 534. 


45 Peter Abélard critique (Freiburg, 1901), p. 96. 
46 Loc. cit., p. 536. 
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conclusion, E. Gilson opposes intelligere to dici, that is, the under- 
standing of the words of Scripture in contradistinction to their mere 
utterance of pronouncement.4?7 Abelard expressly opposes intelligere 
to dici in the Historia calamitatum, wherein he says that his students 
sought what could be understood rather than what could be said.48 

And it is the understanding expressed by intelligere which 
Abelard claims for reason in investigating the truths of revelation. 
He formally excludes a direct, comprehensive understanding in oppos- 
ing intelligere to cognoscere: “Aliud est intelligere seu credere, aliud 
est cognoscere seu manifestare.’”49 To understand the formule in 
which divine truths are announced in revelation, then, is the first 
understanding of these truths to which reason can attain—an im- 
perfect understanding, but, nevertheless, better than no understand- 
ing at all. The intelligentia fidei is an intelligentia verborum.50 

This function of reason in theology appealed to Abelard the dia- 
lectician, who was intensely interested in terms and propositions. And 
it is on the plane of dialectics that most of Abelard’s considerations 
on the Trinity are carried on—a fact we must bear in mind if we are 
not to misunderstand him. “Causas horum nominum (divinorum) in 
sequentibus assignabimus, quare videlicet hec nomina ad hec dis- 
tinguenda in Deo translata sunt a consuetis significationibus suis,” 
he writes in the Tractatus and repeats in the Theologia Christiana.51 
And in assigning the causes of the divine names, he studies the mys- 
tery of the Trinity not in itself but in the propositions in which it is 
announced in revelation, and his intention is to show that these propo- 
sitions do not contradict the laws of logic on the extension of terms 
and the equivalence of terms of predication. In a word, it is the right 
use of terms and not the essence of things in which he is interested.52 

To theology, therefore, Abelard brings the same approach as he 
had brought to the problem of universals, which B. Geyer thus de- 
scribes: “His starting point here is neither metaphysical nor psy- 
chological, nor empirical, but critical and grammaticological (sprach- 
logisch).”53 It is not surprising in view of this that Abelard sharply 
distinguished between truths of faith in themselves and the proposi- 
tions in which they are announced—and isolated words from their 

47 “‘Le sens du rationalisme chrétien.” Etudes de philosophie médiévale (Strasbourg, 

1921), p. 23. In the Theol. Christ., (PL. 178, 1225-26) Abelard writes: “‘Aliis itaque 
dicendi gratia data est, aliis intelligendi reservatur, quousque opus sit secundum di- 
vine consilium providentie .. .” 


48 PL. 178, 140-142: ‘“‘Accidit autem mihi ut ad ipsum fidei nostre fundamentum 
humane rationis similitudinibus disserendum primo me applicarem, et quemdam theo- 
logie tractatum de unitate et trinitate divina scholaribus nostris ccmponerem, qui 
humanas et philosophicas rationes requirebant et plus quae intelligi quam dict possent 
efflagitabant, dicentes quidem verborum superfluam esse prolationem quam intelli- 
gentia non sequeretur, nec credi posse aliquid nisi primitus intellectum, et ridiculosum 
esse aliquem aliis predicare quod nec ipse nec illi quos docent intellectu capere 
possent.”’ 

49 Introd., II, c. 3. PL. 178, 1051D. This opposition of intelligere to cognoscere is 
in answer to those who say that an understanding of the divine nature and the Trin- 
ity cannot be had in this life but is reserved for the life to come. 

50 Ibid., 10538C. 


51 Tractatus, p. 4; Theol. Christ., PL. 178, 1126C. 

52 Dialectica, edition by Cousin, Ouvrages inédits, p. 349: “Est autem illud maxime 
notandum quam maxime in enuntiatione consequentiarum vocum proprietas et recta 
impositio sit attendenda ac magis quam rerum essentia consideranda.” 

53 Grundriss der Geschichte der Philisosophie (Berlin, 1928), II, 216. 
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content. Neither is it surprising that when Saint Bernard had ac- 
cused him of teaching that the Son was a quadam potentia and the 
Holy Ghost nulla potentia,54 he replied that Bernard did not seem to 
understand the vim verborum, because the laws of dialectics do not 
permit one to deduce that the Son is a quxdam potentia and the Holy 
Ghost nulla potentia from the fact that wisdom, otherwise identical 
with the Son, is a quedam potentia and goodness, otherwise identical 
with the Holy Spirit, is nulla potentia.55 


But it was not only as an ex professo dialectician that Abelard 
was bent upon understanding the formule of faith. As one who had 
become conscious of the power of thought and the dignity of human 
reason, he could not bear with those who were content merely to re- 
peat formule, the meaning of which they did not understand. “Quid 
denique magis ridiculosum quam si aliquis alium docere volens, cum 
requisitus fuerit de his que dicit utrum intelligat, neget seipsum in- 
telligere quz dicit vel se nescire de quibus loquitur?” he asks in his 
Introductio.56 He has no patience whatever with those who even glory 
in their ignorance,57 and he had taught his students to regard it as 
“ridiculous that anyone preach to others what neither he nor those 
whom he would teach can understand.”58 


To his dialectical efforts to render intelligible the formule of faith 
and thereby to avoid the vacuous teaching of theology against which 
he had rebelled, Abelard added comparisons and analogies through 
which the human mind could arrive at a knowledge of the mystery 
of the Trinity. In this he was not an innovator, for Saints Augustine 
and Anselm before him had made use of such comparisons. Hugh of 
Saint-Victor also sought first in man and then in the external world 
the vestigia Trinitatis.59 And through these analogies, says Hugh, 
reason “arguit et commendat quod non solum unus sed et trinus est 
Deus’”’69 and attains to a knowledge of the Trinity.61 But Hugh makes 
it perfectly clear that analogies do not prove or demonstrate the mys- 
tery,62 which transcends every likeness and comparison.3, 


Abelard, however, seems somewhat inconsistent on this point. 
Like Hugh of Saint-Victor he emphasizes the transcendence and in- 
comprehensibility of the divine Being,®4 declares that in explanation 
of the Trinity reason can adduce only incomplete similitudes or like- 


54 Tract. de erroribus Abelardi, c. 8. PL. 182, 1061A 


55 Apologia, edited by Ruf and Grabmann (Sitzungberichte der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenchaften, 1980), Heft V, 14. 


56 II, c. 8. PL. 178, 1054C. 

57 Dialogus, Ibid., 1615B. 

58 Cf. supra, note 48. 

59 De sacramentis, I, pt. III, ec. 19. 21, 28, 31. PL. 176, 224, 225, 230-81, 282D. 
60 Ibid., 224D 


61 Jbid., 230BC: ‘Ecce demonstravimus vestigium aliquod trinitatis summ# quan- 
tum valet ratio humana de modico quod suum est et datum est illi et est in illa, 
et modicum est ad perfectum totum. Tria enim invenit in se et ex his trinitatem 
deprehendit, que erat supra se.” 

62 Cf. preceding note. 


63 De sacramentis, I, pt. X, c. 2. PL. 176, 330B: “Que igitur omnem similitudinem 
et comparationem transcendunt, qua similitudine argui et comprobari possunt .. .?” 


64 Theol. Christ., Ibid., 1245C, 1246D, and 1242A. 
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nesses,®5 and asserts that through these likenesses he is attempting 
merely “aliquid assignare” concerning the mystery.66 On the other 
hand, in introducing his famous analogy of the brass seal in the 
second book of the Jntroductio, he says that through some such analo- 
gy the philosophers could have investigated and found the Trinity, 
or in other words, reason by the aid of comparisons could deduce the 
mystery of one God in three Persons.§7, 

This statement must be considered in the light of an opinon which 
Abelard frequently expressed, and which he abandoned only late in 
life, that the pagan philosophers could deduce the Trinity by reason 
alone.68 At the same time he held, as we have seen, that this mystery 
had been revealed to the philosophers, insisted on the transcendent 
origin of the knowledge of this mystery, and even declared that reason 
is radically incapable of attaining to this knowledge.® 


Here, then, we have incoherence and contradiction in the 
thought of Abelard. From what he has to say of the pagan philoso- 
phers Saint Bernard was justified in accusing him of rationalism. 
But it must be pointed out that these philosophers hold a place apart 
in the thought of Abelard, and without attempting to minimize the 
difficulty which they present, I suggest that he went too far in at- 
tributing to pagan thinkers a natural knowledge of supernatural 
truths, first because of an extravagant veneration which he had de- 
veloped for them, possibly due to an influence of the school of 
Chartres,79 secondly, because his neo-platonism prevented him from 
distinguishing pure reason from reason acting under divine illumina- 
tion, and thirdly, because this attribution of natural knowledge of the 
mysteries to the philosophers served his polemical purposes.71 


But when Abelard forgets the philosophers, he places proper 
limits on reason’s power to understand the mysteries of God. This 
we see even in the analogy of the brass seal, for, as Cottiaux sagely 
remarks,’2 if Abelard had really meant this comparison to have the 
force of proof or demonstration, why did he not use it in the very 
next chapter of the Jntroductio to demonstrate to the Greeks that the 


65 Introd., II, c. 10. Ibid., 1064A: ‘Unde in Deo nullum propriam inventionem 
vocabulum servare videtur, sed omnia quz de Deo dicuntur translationibus et para- 
bolicis #nigmatibus involuta sunt et per similitudinem vestigantur, ex parte aliqua 
inductam, ut aliud (sic) de ineffabili majestate credendo nunc magis quam intelligendo 
degustemus.”’ 

66 Theol. Christ., Ibid., 1125D: “De genitura autem huiusmodi seu processione in 
sequentibus, prout poterimus et ipse Dominus annuerit, imo, gratia sua dederit, 
aliquid per quascumque similitudines assignare tentabimus.” 

67 PL. 178, 1068C: ‘“‘Quomodo autem philosophi hanc personarum distinctionem in 
una divinitatis essentia per similitudinem alicuius mundane creature, et eorum que 
in ipsa sunt creatura, vestigare poterunt atque invenire, facile, credo, poterit assignari 
in his que ex materia et forma vel ad similitudinem materie et formz dixerunt 
consistere .. .” 

68 Theol. Christ., Ibid., 1814A; Introd., I, c. 17. Ibid., 1012D: “Quod vero Plato 
sancte trinitatis fidem non solum docuerit, sed et ita esse convicerit.”” Also Comment. 
in epist. Pauli, Ibid., 802D, 803A, 803B, 805A. 

69 Theol. Christ., Ibid., 1241C. 

70 For a study of the school of Chartres during the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, cf. A. Clerval, Les écoles de Chartres au moyen-dge du Ve au XVIe siécle 
(Paris: Picard, 1895), livre III, pp. 143-272. 

71 Theol. Christ., PL. 178, 1170A: “Quid etiam magis necessarium ad defensionem 
fidei nostre, quam ut adversus omnium infidelium importunitatem ex ipsis habeamus 
per quod ipsos refellamus, ut si impetunt philosophi, per ipsos convincatur doctores 
suos atque philosophos .. .” 

72 Loe. cit., p. 818. 
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Holy Ghost proceeds equally from the Son as from the Father? And, 
furthermore, in the third book of the Introductio, wherein Abelard 
apparently intends to study not the announcements of faith but the 
very nature of the supernatural realities announced in Scripture, he 
uses not necessary demonstrative reasons, which would touch intrin- 


sically the mysteries, but only arguments of convenience and 
verisimilitude.73 

Another ground on which Abelard has been accused of rationalism 
is that he contemned the Fathers of the Church and wrote his Sic et 
non with the intention of undermining their authority and awakening 
in the mind of his readers doubts about the stability and unanimity 
of ecclesiastical tradition.74 But the prologue to this work reveals no 
such intention. On the contrary, its opening sentences express great 
reverence for the Fathers,75 while the rules of concordance which 
Abelard therein lays down for the harmonization of real or apparent 
contradictions in patristic writings show that he wanted to strength- 
en and safeguard their authority. In fact, modern scholarship76 has 
shown that his purpose in composing this work was to meet squarely 
a problem which theologians, as well as canonists, had long been faced 
with, and that to do this: 


He sets one patristic text against another, not that he may 
show all authority to be vain, by calling attention to the com 
tradictions, but rathcr that he may solve these contradictions 
and harmonize these texts, by re-moulding the ideas, making 
proper distinctions, and giving due consideration to differences 
of time and place and context.77 


Abelard, therefore, did not contemn the Fathers. On the other 
hand, he did not hold them to be infallible,78 and in support of this 
view he cited corrections made in their works, and retractations, such 
as those of Saint Augustine.79 On occasion he criticized their expres- 
sions®9 and even abandoned their opinions to uphold an opposing one.81 
This did not prevent him, however, from using authority extensively 
in his theological works, in which, at least after the Tractatus, more 


73 PL. 178, 1085C and 1090C. 

74 According to Cottiaux this view of the Sic et Non can be traced to Dom Mar- 
téne’s Thesaurus anecdotorum (1717), V,1362, and to Bittscher’s Petri Abdlardi 
theologia systematica (Naumburg, 1844), p. 8, and from these sources it was long 
held in Catholic and Protestant circles respectively. Among later writers who have 
held this view are H. Reuter in his Geschichte der Religiédsen Aufklarung im Mit- 
telalter vom Ende des 8 Jahrhunderts bis zum Ausgang des 14 (Berlin, 1875-77), I, 
220 and 335, and S. M. Deutsch in his Petrus Abelardus (Leipzig, 1883), pp. 159 ff. 

75 PL. 178, 1839AB. 

76 Cf. G. Robert, Les écoles et l’enseignement de la théologie pendant la premiére 
moitié du XIle siécle (Paris, 1909), pp. 160 ff.; M. Grabmann, Die Geschichte der 
Scholastischen Methode (Freiburg in Breisgau, 1909-1911), II, 199 ff.; J. de Ghellinck, 
Le mouvement théologique du XIle siécle (Paris, 1914), pp. 108-104, and Chapter V: 
“Théologie et droit canon au XIe et au XlIle siécle;’”’ Fournier-Le Bras, Histoire des 
collections canoniques en occident (Paris, 1932) II, c. V: ‘““Theologie et droit canon ;” 
Sa Tremblay, La renaissance du XIle siécle: Les écoles et lenseignement, 
pp. . 

77Cl. Beumker, Die europiiische Philosophie des Mittelalters (2 ed., Berlin, 1913), 
p. 325 (Kultur der Gegenwart, I, v). : : 

78 Of the patristic writers he says: “Quod genus litterarum non cum credendi 
necessitate, sed cum iudicandi libertate legendum est.” Prol. to Sic et Non, PL. 178, 


47C. 

79 Ibid., 1346D: ‘“‘. . . et nonnulla in suis operibus corrigenda esse credentes, pos- 
teris suis emendandi vel non sequendi licentiam concesserunt, si qua illis retractare 
et corrigere non liquit.” 

80 Theol. Christ., Ibid., 1292C. 

81 Introd. III, Ibid., 1098D; Ethica, Ibid., 641A. 
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patristic citations are found than in any other writing of the time. 
In the establishing of a thesis, authority is the specific argument,®2 
and often it is the only argument.83 Even when reason may inter- 
vene, authority, nevertheless, retains first place.84 And finally, both 
in the Theologia Christiana and in the Introductio, Abelard gives us 
to understand that authority is the foundation of theological specula- 
tion and that human reasons are simply superinduced to strengthen 
or reinforce authority.85 

From this all too summary discussion of reason in the theology of 
Peter Abelard we may conclude briefly that he was not a rationalist 
in the modern sense of the term nor did he merit the accusation of 
Saint Bernard that he had claimed for reason unlimited powers in the 
investigation of the truths of faith. In his theological speculations 
it was not his reason which absorbed his faith, but his faith which 
absorbed his reason. By a curious turn of history, as Professor Gilson 
points out,86 it is precisely because of his passionate desire to under- 
stand the divine that one has wished to make Abelard out a rational- 
ist. But Abelard remained from first to last a Christian theologian 
seeking understanding of the faith which he unquestionably accepted 
on non-rational grounds, and it would be most imprudent of us to 
doubt the complete sincerity of the lines he wrote to Heloise late in 
life: “I would not be a philosopher, if that meant denial of Paul, nor 
an Aristotle if that implied separation from Christ.”87 

PHILip S. Moore. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 





RADIO ADDRESSES DURING TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Published in the interest of wider use of local radio stations for popu- 
lar presentations of Neo-Scholastic Philosophy. 


RADIO ROUND TABLE: What Philosophy Means to the Man in the 
Street. 


(Station WCFL, Sunday, Dec. 27, 1936, 4. p. m.) 


Father Maguire: Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience: 
This afternoon the subject of our round table will be “What Philoso- 
phy Means to the Man in the Street.” I have taken advantage of 
the twelfth annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, which is convening at Hotel Sherman on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week, to get two philosophers to tell us what they 
think philosophy means to the man in the street. They are the Rev. 


82 Dialogus, Ibid., 1641C. 

83 Theol. Christ., "Teids 1224B. 

84 Ibid., 1171A and Introd., Ibid., 1039C: ‘“. . . et, beato attestante Augustino, in 
omnibus auctoritatem human anteponi rationi convenit, maxime autem in his que 
ad Deum pertinent tutius auctoritate quam humano nitimur iudicio.” 

85 Ibid., 1211C and 1039D: ‘‘Restat itaque nunc nobis post auctoritatum funda- 
mentum fulcimenta superinducere rationum .. .” 

86 Op. Cit., p. 25. 

87 Epist., 17, PL. 178, 875C: “Nolo sic esse | See ut recalcitrem Paulum ; 
non sic esse Aristoteles ‘ut secludatur a Christo 
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Doctor Charles A. Hart, of the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who is the secretary of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, and the Rev. John F. McCormick, S. J., of Loy- 
ola, who is a past president of the Catholic Philosophical Association. 

Philosophy is a high-sounding word, which, if you take its mean- 
ing from its Greek derivation, means the love of wisdom, and there- 
fore I suppose all philosophers are lovers of wisdom. In another 
sense, philosophy is sometimes defined as the science of ultimate 
causes. In a wider sense philosophy may be considered as the sum 
total of the convictions and beliefs by which we govern and direct our 
lives, and in this sense everybody is a philosopher, from Aristotle and 
Plato down to the hopeful gambler who mutters incantations to a 
pair of dice. Now, Dr. Hart, what difference does it really make to 
the ordinary man who does not have the time very often to think 
about the problems I observe you have listed here on your program 
for discussion? To him it may seem rather far removed from his 
everyday business of getting a living. 

Dr. Hart: It’s something of the old question of the relation be- 
tween the theoretical and the practical which I presume you have in 
mind, Father Maguire. That’s an interesting theme. In fact, I have just 
received a letter from one of our very active members at Notre Dame 
University urging that the Association devote all, or at least a con- 
siderable part, of our next meeting to just that subject. The theo- 
retical and the practical do at times seem to be so very far apart. 
Though I believe the comparatively recent attempts to popularize the 
findings of science have acquainted the general public with the fact 
that there are very few laboratory experiments in pure science that 
may not have their echo in some new practical consequence; thus in- 
creasing the benefits of applied science. Such radio programs, for 
example, as the “House of Magic,” of the General Electric Company, 
and others are bringing the ordinary man to a realization of the close 
relation of theory and practice—in fact, theory must always precede 
and always continuously direct and dominate practice in science. 
Somehow or other, there seems to be a different attitude of the public 
towards philosophy. I still recall very distinctly an account of a 
meeting of a certain philosophical organization held in one or our 
large cities. The reporter of the paper giving the account went out 
to the meeting, I think, with a little malice aforethought. He listened 
to the various learned papers with the definite notion of selecting the 
most abstract section he could find in any of them. This he carefully 
copied down without comment as a faithful index of what was going 
on in that particular section of his fair city. Of course, it did not 
make very much sense, but it was good for a laugh and helped to 
crystallize further a very definite attitude of a fairly representative 
citizen. 

Father McCormick: And I think, Dr. Hart, that we might also 
point out an element of unfairness in this method of report. It ought 
to be recalled that the same kind of account could easily be made of 
meetings in the physical and natural, and even the social sciences, 
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quite as well as of philosophy. Every organized body of knowledge 
has its technical terms that must be used to further thinking in that 
field. As one who has read a good deal of the literature of both phi- 
losophy and science, I certainly would not accuse philosophy of being 
more at fault in this respect than modern science. Perhaps this 
greater tolerance of abstruseness in science and more impatience 
with the same in philosophy on the part of the average man is due 
to the fact that modern science seems to touch man’s daily life at more 
points than does philosophy. 

Dr. Hart: Yes; and thus you distinguish philosophy as man’s 
attempt at more ultimate explanations of things as a whole, whereas 
science seeks more immediate answers of causes of things. And the 
immediate is obviously more pressing. I should like, however, to call 
attention to the observation of the well-known English writer in re- 
ligion, philosophy, and political theory, Mr. Christopher Dawson, on 
this question of relation between these two great fields of knowledge. 
He suggests that at present, at least, the various sciences, as we now 
know them, each seek most ultimate explanations of their own sec- 
tions of reality, as, for example, modern physics and biology—where- 
as, philosophy should seek to unite these partial answers on aspects 
of ultimate reality into one coherent synthesis or unified picture. 

Father McCormick: Yes; and in that, too, we find that Dawson is 
simply returning to the understanding of Aristotle, in ancient times, 
and of Thomas Aquinas, as the great philosopher of the Middle Ages, 
concerning the respective spheres of science and philosophy. It em- 
phasizes the fact that the sciences by their very nature are incapable 
of giving that complete account of reality as a whole which men some- 
how or other will have, whether they are fully conscious of the de- 
mand or not. With the passion for unity which is in every man, 
however little he is given to the consideration of ultimate things, 
there is the beginning of a philosopher and a philosophy. In fact, 
one cannot escape being a philosopher of some kind, whether he wants 
to or not. 

Father Maguire: That is just what I said in the beginning— 
everybody needs to have some unitary plan, because man, after all, 
has a unitary mind, even though its energy is expended through the 
various channels of imagination, memory, the senses, intellect, and 
will. 

Father McCormick: Yes; I am sure that is true. Also, perhaps 
it is due in part to the fact that man comes from One Source or 
Cause, and thus instinctively feels that there is some measure or one- 
ness or unity in the explanation of the effect of that One Cause, that 
is, the universe around him. However, it is very easy to see how 
this passion for unity may get out of bounds and go beyond anything 
experience warrants. Thus we have the over-emphasis on similarities 
of things and neglect of differences until we come to the erroneous 
so-called monistic philosophies, or philosophies of the one—all reality 
either one thing, pantheism, or one kind of thing, materialism. 

Dr. Hart: Getting back to this point of the inadequacy of any 
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one science to give a complete account of reality by reason of the fact 
that each science deliberately limits itself to but one aspect or section 
of reality, I am reminded of a recent attempt to classify the chief 
attitudes of science of today towards reality. We can still observe 
the very old nineteenth century view of reality as a simple picture 
of particles or atoms of reality in motion—arrangement and re-ar- 
rangement, change of rate of motion of these absolutely similar atoms 
tells the whole story. 

Father Maguire: What Professor Whitehead so aptly calls “the 
billiard-ball theory” of the world. 

Dr. Hart: Yes; the billiard-ball theory. Prof. Whitehead also 
observes that it was a useful ladder upon which men climbed to a 
greater height for a wider vision of the universe. But it is now no 
longer held as being inadequate. In passing, one might note that it 
was on this view of the universe that Karl Marx built his theory of 
things, “his dialectical materialism.” It is, of course, an untrue pic- 
ture, because it is incomplete, leaving no room for spiritual reality, 
which is just as real and even more important. Yet it is the funda- 
mental tragedy of the present Union of Soviet States that it is trying 
to order a way of life for nearly one-sixth of the world’s people on 
just such an inadequate view. 

Father Maguire: In a word, you mean, Dr. Hart, that the Union of 
Soviet States, and the philosophy of Communism on which it is built, is 
just about a hundred years behind the times so far as its science and phi- 
losophy are concerned. In other words, the philosophy of Communism 
and Socialism makes at attempt, as Father McCormick has already 
mentioned, to over-emphasize the similarities of things—to go too far 
with unifying principles. It brings together all the various mental 
activities of man, his imagination, intellect, and will, and groups them 
under the one principle of materialism as the basis of what they just- 
ly call “scientific materialism” or the material interpretation of 
history. 

Dr. Hart: Exactly. It is built upon a definitely incomplete theory 
of reality and must ultimately fail, but not until it has done immense 
harm and brought untold suffering to multitudes of simple people. 

Father Maguire: Then it does begin to look as though ultimates 
are, after all, of immense concern to every man, even in the most im- 
mediate affairs of life. 

Father McCormick: There is another view of science which I 
think is much more in keeping with experience and much more hope- 
ful. You have mentioned Prof. Whitehead, and I might add Sir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington. These leaders in the science 
of modern physics along with others of the very first rank insist, at 
least, that when they have given their reports of reality in the 
abstruse mathematical formule which so frighten the ordinary man, 
these are not supposed or expected to be a complete account of reality. 
These scientists definitely insist that there is something more, evi- 
dently not contained in their account for the reason, that they are 
only considering a part of reality. That something more must cer 
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tainly be non-material, something spiritual. For the spiritual, after 
all, is the immaterial, a negative definition of that which we find dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to define positively. 

Dr. Hart: Yes; that is one of the great advances of twentieth 
century physical science over that of the nineteenth. I am hopeful 
that it will ultimately prevail, that its outlook will get down to the 
rank and file, who, although many of them may not realize it, are 
still dominated by the old “billiard-ball” materialism, just as are our 
Soviet friends. And, Fr. McCormick, I think we can discern a third 
view of science which we may add to our old “billiard-ball” theory and 
the theory of the “new physics.” I might call this third view which 
completes the picture the agnostic instrumentalist view. It is es- 
poused by Bertrand Russel and his followers. Science is incapable 
of knowing the ultimate nature of the physical world. It can only 
learn how it acts, and by thus wresting from nature the secrets of its 
action man can control reality for his own ends. He can make it 
work for him as he is doing to some extent in the multitudes of mod- 
ern inventions. But this is a mere beginning, a prophecy of much that 
is to come. 

Father McCormick: Yes; this is also an agnostic view, and even, 
we might say, absolutely opposed to the reality of the spirit. But 
this attitude certainly prevails rather widely, and you can see it in 
the fact that the physical and natural sciences, together with the con- 
trol of the forces there studied, have far outrun the progress of the 
social sciences of man himself and his control of himself. This instru- 
mentalist view of reality makes no provision for control of the con- 
trollers of the physical world, if I may use the term. This may be 
seized by the most unscrupulous national or international gangsters 
who, with the understanding of how to make more and more poisonous 
gas, multiply disease germs, make still more deadly weapons of 
slaughter, may enslave or destroy the rest of us. 

Dr. Hart: And that all emphasizes the desperate need men have 
for a clearly thought-out philosophy or way of life. What are they, 
creatures of an all-wise God or creatures of a man-made state that 
professes to be a super-state, even God; where are men going, what 
is progress? All these are ultimate questions but they affect and 
touch every man’s life. An ultimate view of reality as a whole, the 
place of matter and of spirit therein, man’s place, his ultimate nature 
and destiny. Think erroneously or incompletely on any of these 
questions and the disturbance will be felt throughout the whole of 
society. 

Father Maguire: I think that you are very right in that. I very 
often talk to my classes in economics and sociology about the right 
meaning of progress and I point out to them that we can’t talk about 
progress at all until we know where man is going. It makes a lot of 
difference what the end and purpose of society is and what the ulti- 
mate end of man is, and it isn’t necessarily progress to make a lot of 
very convenient machines, to be able to ride on the wings of the wind, 
or any of these things, unless we know whether these are better cal- 
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culated to make man live the kind of life man is supposed to live. 
Man, obviously, does not live by bread alone but by every word that 
proceeds from the mouth of truth. 

Dr. Hart: Precisely; though as that genial and urban philoso- 
pher and keen observer of man as he was, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
once remarked that actually, “Man lives not by bread alone, but prin- 
cipally by catchwords.” 

Father McCormick: Which would indicate that if men won’t take 
time for their properly human task of thinking out a view of life— 
and I don’t see them doing that to any great extent—then surely 
some demagogue or dictator is going to seize the opportunity of think- 
ing out some neat catchwords or substitutes for thinking for them. 
Then, the dictator and his group too frequently regiment the masses 
for their own selfish ends. Hence it looks as though these papers on 
the “Diminishing Individual in the Modern State” in the Ethics and 
Philosophy of Society Section of the second day of our philosophy 
meeting should have something very practical and very important 
to say. 

Dr. Hart: And all of this leads back ultimately to the reality 
and importance of the individual person. Both our Fascist and our 
Communist dictatorships tend to emphasize the common as represented 
by the state and deny the individual. Here was an old, old dispute 
between two of the earliest of philosophers, Plato and Aristotle. In 
his “Republic” Plato presents a distinctly Communist viewpoint. The 
citizen exists for the state; not the state for the citizen. Aristotle re- 
jects this viewpoint because for him reality is ultimately made up 
of distinct things, including distinct persons; whereas, for Plato it 
is the universal or type that is real, while the individual which is 
evident to the senses is chiefly an illusion. Here is what we call a 
metaphysics of reality applied to the decidedly concrete question of 
the relation of the citizen to his state. From Aristotle’s philosophy 
it follows logically that the individual possesses certain inalienable 
rights, among which, as the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
say, are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. These rights, in- 
herent in the very nature of the individual and thus called natural 
rights, no state can take from him. This, among many other prin- 
ciples, is continued in the philosophy which branches from Aristotle 
and which received such impetus and rounding out in the philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas and his followers of the thirteenth century and 
which are still espoused by exponents of the Scholastic philosophy of 
today. It is this perennial philosophy, which has had continuous tra- 
dition and revision for twenty-five hundred years, that is the founda- 
tion of the way of life or philosophy of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association which we are discussing in Chicago this week. 

Father Maguire: Yes; and Dr. Hart, don‘t you think that one of 
the great difficulties with modern society is that while it has fixed 
upon certain truths, that it has neglected some of these other truths 
that have been emphasized through the ages? For example, in the 
middle eighteenth century a very excellent truth was fixed upon, of 
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the dignity and importance of the individual, and so in the United 
States of America we had the importance of the individual empha- 
sized, as you have already pointed out in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but on the other hand, another important doctrine was al- 
together overlooked. We forgot the importance of duty. We em- 
phasized the importance of the individual’s rights and overlooked al- 
together the importance of the individual’s duties, and the conse- 
quence has been that we have had a kind of political anarchy result- 
ing from the exaggeration of the individual, which has resulted in, 
for example, Herbert Hoover’s doctrine of “rugged individualism,” 
which as I have already pointed out on many occasions, means nothing 
but ragged individuals. And such a doctrine as Smith’s doctrine of 
laissez faire, is nothing but “each man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost,” which is exaggerated individualism. Now the pendu- 
lum has swung the other way and we have the doctrine of Commun- 
ism and Socialism, which makes the individual entirely the creature 
of the state. The state does not exist for the individual, but the 
individual for the state; so, in a word, then, all immediate affairs of 
man, all sciences presume of necessity a definite, ultimate philosophy 
or view of reality as a whole. May I interject here again, Dr. Hart, 
perhaps to clarify my view a little better? Some years ago I remem- 
ber reading a report of a speech made by Judge Gary, in which he 
said that outside the state man has no rights whatsoever, and that all 
rights were derived from the state. In those days that was the doc- 
trine that a great many of these men held, and yet, if they thought it 
through, they would very soon realize that there are a great many 
rights which they would find tremendously important that they didn’t 
get from the state at all, and it’s this crooked thinking that causes 
a great deal of trouble in the world. The part has real meaning 
only in relation to the whole. 

Dr. Hart: Yes; and being presumed or only implied means that 
it is frequently not very clearly or consciously thought out. If it 
were, the frequent contradictions of the presumptions, their opposi- 
tion to the truth would be evident and they could no longer have their 
power to dominate action or practical procedure. I note that Presi- 
dent Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, in his recent utterances 
and writings, has been urging the need of a sound metaphysics or 
ultimate view of reality as a whole and of the very definite obligation 
of the real university to provide the same. Indeed, the failure of the 
modern university in this regard is precisely the reason, says Dr. 
Hutchins, for the chaos in modern higher learning. That sounds very 
much like the view of Thomas Aquinas expressed in that philosopher’s 
treatise in Commentary of the De Trinitate of Boethius. Indeed, 
the very idea of university implies a turning towards a unified view 
of reality. 

Father McCormick: Yes; but then, you see, you have to have 
something to build your unified view of life on. The medieval uni- 
versity, like that of Paris, where Thomas Aquinas lectured so bril- 
liantly, had, of course, a theology that all accepted and which could be 
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the center around which the thought of the age could be built out. 
Now, of course, that doesn’t mean that they didn’t also have a phi- 
losophy; they also had that, and a very definite metaphysics at that, 
because they could not very well have a unified Christian theology 
if they didn’t have some very definite philosophy or metaphysics, and 
just the same you can’t very well have a unified method of anything 
like consistent action in practical affairs unless you have a philosophy 
underlying it. Now, by the way, that connection of philosophy, 
or metaphysics, with theology, is underlying the theme of the gen- 
eral sessions of the first day of our Chicago meeting. That is the 
notion of the possibility of what is called a Christian philosophy. It 
has been the fashion among some to declare that there could be no 
more a Christian philosophy than there could be a Christian mathe- 
matics. It is not now possible to go into that question in detail, but 
for myself I am in agreement with such eminent contemporary phi- 
losophers as Etienne Gibson and Jacques Maritain, who have shown 
that such a Christian philosophy can, and de facto did, exist along 
with, and implied in, the revealed way of life which Christian theology 
presents. 

Dr. Hart: I believe that philosophers can render a very distinct 
practical service there also by exploring the underlying principles, or, 
perhaps, lack of principles, and therefore the pure expedience that is 
at the bottom of our laws and lawmaking. That is the theme of the 
philosophy of the law section of this metting. Lawyers, legislators and 
philosophers could very well get together to the considerable advan- 
tage of the former. 

Father Maguire: I think that you have shown that philosophy 
does affect the proverbial man on the street just as much as does 
science. In other words, the way he acts is directed by his ultimate 
theory of things, his philosophy, whether he realizes it or not; that 
much of his confusion and unhappiness result from his failure to 
philosophize correctly or of his abdication of that réle in favor of 
some few leaders who are permitted to do all his ultimate thinking 
for him. I wish that we could continue this discussion, but I fear that 
our time is about up. 

Dr. Hart: Perhaps if we let philosophers lead society instead of 
the economists they will make a better job of it. That was Plato’s 
plan, if I recall correctly those distant days of my own professional 
philosophical study of Plato. 

Father Maguire: The trouble is, Dr. Hart, the economists have 
had nothing to say about it. I wish, however, now to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you, Father McCormick and Dr. Hart, and to wish the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association a most successful meeting. 

JOHN W. R. MAGUIRE, St. Viator College, 
CHARLES A. Hart, Catholic University, 


JOHN F. McCormick, Loyola University. 
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Philosophy and Everyday Living. 
(Station WCFL—Wednesday, Dec. 30, 1936, 4:45 p. m.) 


The subject which is set for discussion this evening implies that 
there is a connection between philosophy and everyday living. There 
undoubtedly is such a connection, and a very intimate one. Philoso- 
phy is the basis of everyday living. I mean it is the basis of right 
living. Every man has a philosophy, though perverse human nature 
will sometimes lead him to act against it. One main point of differ- 
ence between the professional philosopher and the average man is this: 
the average man has a philosophy, but he does not trouble his head 
to throw it into a system, whereas the philosopher, besides having a 
philosophy, tries to get it into some kind of scientific shape. The 
average man leads a contented existence, at least as contented an 
existence as he normally can expect to lead, when he conducts his life 
according to his philosophy. The philosopher leads a contented ex- 
istence when he acts according to the philosophy of the average man; 
but he is never so happy as when he is cracking his head over some 
stubborn and perplexing problem which a fellow philosopher has pro- 
pounded to him. There is no exaggeration in this; he really does 
enjoy the problems which he is set to solve, even when he cannot 
solve them. 

But this is by no means the whole truth. Philosophy with him is 
a serious business. He is digging deep into the principles which lie 
at the basis of human life. First of all, he wants these principles 
formulated, and then he wants to satisfy himself and others as to the 
justification of these principles. Why it is important to formulate 
and justify the principles, we shall see in a moment. 

McMahon: You have been telling us that every man has a phi- 
losophy and that philosophy is the basis of everyday living. How 
about the robber and the murderer? Have they a philosophy; and 
are they carrying their philosophy into action? Again, if every man 
has a philosophy, then every man is a philosopher; and yet a moment 
ago you were contrasting the philosopher with the average man. 
Would you hold that every man is a philosopher? When you made the 
general statement that philosophy is the basis of everyday living, I 
suppose it was your intention to give us some details which would 
bring out the truth of this statement. I shall be interested to see 
your development of this point. 

Toohey: I am glad Professor McMahon has put these ques- 
tions, for they are very much to the point. He asks me whether the 
robber and the murderer have a philosophy, and whether they are 
carrying their philosophy into action. There are two things to be 
said in answer to that question: In the first place, if by philosophy 
you mean the principles which a man in matter of fact acts upon, and 
not the principles which he ought to act upon, then the question needs 
no answer. Certainly the robber and the murderer have a philosophy 
in that sense; but I think the average man would call it a false or a 
perverted philosophy, and this means that it does not deserve the 
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name of philosophy at all. By a convenient turn of language we 
speak of unbaked bread and unfermented wine, though the thing is 
not entitled to the name of bread or wine till it has been baked or 
fermented. In the second place, I said when I started that philosophy 
is the basis of right living, and I am confident everyone will agree . 
that the robber and the murderer are not giving a very praiseworthy 
exhibition of right living. Again, these men, unless they are insane, 
certainly have a philosophy, but they are acting against it; and the 
proof that they have a philosophy is that they are very quick to apply 
it to the actions of other people, especially when those actions come 
home to them in their own persons or in the persons of their relatives 
and friends. 

Professor McMahon remarked that, if my statement were true, 
the average man would be a philosopher, whereas I was contrasting 
the philosopher with the average man. Is it correct to say that the 
average man is a philosopher? First of all, I was contrasting the 
average man with the man who makes a profession of philosophy, 
and the full title of such a man is professional philosopher. Most 
commonly, when the term “philosopher” is used alone, the word “pro- 
fessional” is implied; but if “philosopher” is used without the impli- 
cation of “professional,” then the average man is a philosopher. That 
this is not a mere arbitrary statement is borne out by certain expres- 
sions which are continually on the lips of ordinary people in their 
daily conversation. For example, people will say something like this: 
“Jones showed himself to be a real philosopher in the way he con- 
ducted himself during his business troubles.” Again, they will say: 
“Robinson took a philosophical view of the situation.” Now, what 
does that mean? It means that Jones and Robinson kept their wits 
about them in the midst of trying circumstances, that they knew the 
principles which should guide them in those circumstances; more- 
over, that these principles were recognized by the speakers them- 
selves; otherwise they would not have applied the name of philoso- 
pher to Jones and Robinson. 


McMahon: There is, of course, something to be said for your 
explanation, but it is an explanation which raises another question. 
If the average man is a philosopher, what is the use of the profession- 
al philosopher, especially as regards everyday living, which is the 
subject we are discussing? There are professors of philosophy in all 
our universities, and here in Chicago you are now having a large 
convention of professional philosophers. Why all this fuss over phi- 
losophy if the average man has a philosophy of his own to guide him 
in his everyday living? 

Toohey: Professor McMahon has put me a question which 
goes to the heart of this evening’s discussion, and it brings me back 
to the point which I have already promised to discuss. The principles 
which constitute the philosophy of the average man furnish the phi- 
losopher with his starting-point. The philosopher can build upon 
these principles, but he cannot improve upon them. When a philoso- 
pher attempts to improve upon them or to alter them, he immediately 
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finds himself in a fight with other philosophers. These principles 
of the average man’s philosophy must not be disturbed; but they are 
not enough to carry him safely through all the relations of life; and 
that is where the philosopher comes in. 

Everyone recognizes that there is something in man which differ- 
entiates him from the brute, and that, in consequence, he is entitled 
to different treatment from the brute. A short name for this is 
“human dignity.” The signers of the Declaration of Independence 
put their finger upon it when they said that every man is entitled to 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. But these rights cannot be 
adequately secured without the establishment of justice, and justice 
cannot be established without a clear recognition of the principles of 
justice. So far as philosophy affects everyday living, it is the busi- 
ness of the philosopher to formulate these principles. Some of the 
principles are self-evident, and where they are not self-evident, the 
philosopher sets forth the reasons which constitute their justification. 
The statesman, the physician, the lawyer and the business man have 
each of them his own practical problems to contend with, and unless 
he is guided by sound principles of justice, there is going to be trouble. 
The application of the principles to a complicated problem is not easy 
and requires the presence of a keen and experienced judgment; and 
no matter what may be the other qualifications of the man who is 
handling the problem, he is going to leave it more entangled than he 
found it, if he loses sight of fundamental principles. That is why the 
philosopher wants the principles formulated. 

McMahon: I understand you to mean, then, that the purpose 
of the philosopher-in formulating these principles and demonstrating 
their soundness is, among other things, that they may serve as land- 
marks for persons in positions of responsibility, so that with these 
principles always prominently before them the chances will be heavily 
in favor of a just decision in the practical problems of life. 

Toohey: Precisely, Professor. And I am confident I am but 
expressing your own view when I say that, if the principles which 
constitute the foundation of right living and which it is the business 
of the philosopher to expound, were once firmly and thoroughly 
grasped, and if people would make up their minds to be honest with 
themselves and with each other, many of the perplexing problems of 
the world would soon reach a solution, and mankind in general would 
be able to achieve such measure of happiness as is attainable in this 
mortal life. 

JOHN J. TOOHEY, Georgetown University, 
FRANCIS E. MCMAHON, Notre Dame University. 





Philosophy and Life. 
(Station WCFL—Wednesday, Dec. 30, 1936, 8:30 p.m.) 


If I should say that life is romance, someone will question. If I 
should say that philosophy is life, you who listen will object. It is 
always that way. The true things are strange even if the strange are 
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not forever true. This it is that makes life fascinating as it makes 
philosophy intriguing. 

Every man is his own philosopher only because he lives. No one 
who breathes but lives by what he thinks. Not in the solemn air of 
night, not in the sun’s glad warmth, not by food or drink, not even 
by love, but because we climb the stars in dreams, because we fashion 
in our souls the worlds unmade, because we rise above each lowly 
deprivation, we live as only man can live, as no lesser being does. 
Because we know the pulse of song, because in us there burns the 
light of Prometheus still, because we are men, because of this alone, 
we are philosophers, too, each one. Strange statement that to you 
who have only followed the light from afar, strange only because we 
who should have taught you better have done so poorly. Not one of 
us who thinks himself to know, not one of us that believes him su- 
perior, nay, rather for what little learning he has, he is become hum- 
bly wise and wisely humble. Above all, there is no mystery in it, no 
occult ritual, no esoteric brotherhood. Our sin is that, engrossed in 
our own speculation, we have not been at pains to cast light upon the 
way, even that dim, dull road that is our own. 


I would not mislead you, I would not be understood as saying that 
philosophy is facile of understanding, for it is not. That is its 
glamour. I would not be quoted as affirming that its jargon is simple. 
On the contrary, that is its primary curse, but its inevitable con- 
comitant. I would not lead you into the morass by saying that he 
who runs may read and know. That would be wantonly dishonest. 
I do still say that each of you who hears is born metaphysician by 
virtue of life and by grace of thought. I am not sure but that in 
your silent hours of lonely contemplation you have plumbed such 
mysteries as might leave the learned brethren of the schools in just 
awe. Unlikely, I grant, but still possible. For philosophy is no other 
than an ordered attempt to find the last reason for things. Do not 
you do just that? 

We who in grim libraries far from life’s noise seek out our an- 
swers come no nearer to the ultimate solution than do you when 
in sincere confusion we lay down our pen and raise our eyes in rev- 
erence to the blinding light, so brilliant that we cannot look on it. 
Incredible you think that we who teach should know so little. Not 
so, but more incredible that you who learn should know so much, for 
we are more than fellowwayfarers who travel for a while upon a 
common road, nearer than blood brothers. We are sons of a common 
parent, children of one mother, who came out of the same country 
and return thereto at last. 

If those of the profession think that I have sold my birthright, I 
am sorry. If they believe I have betrayed my brothers, I am sad. If 
they think I am misleading you, it is a grievous thing and great is 
my reckoning, but I so long have taught within the cloister of a class- 
room, I have longed so often to make the world my friend and I have 
felt so helpless, so hopeless, so forlornly futile. It does not seem quite 
fair to me that we should talk in Delphian language. It does not seem 
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quite fair that we should lock the gateway to that elysium wherein 
we move and walk so happily. We are not men apart, we are not 
creatures strange, but sons of men, for men. We have not been made 
sole legatees of all life’s goodness, but trustees of its grandeur and 
lovers of its loveliness. There is no secret that we keep, there is no 
arcanum that is ours by right divine or human. Rather have we the 
solemn duty to make wider still the area of light and ever more gold- 
en the heritage of living. 

We hold no key to wisdom, we know no short way to the end, for 
we have learned, if we have learned at all and anything, that life 
alone is wondrous. This is our end, and schools of thought are only 
avenues thereto. 

We of the school Scholastic believe that we have found the way 
in Dualistic Realism. We would change it for no other, would barter 
it not for our happiness, and would forsake it never. But we recog- 
nize above all things that we live for men and that our philosophy is 
our way to life. 

Across the years and through the space of place, we reach our 
hands to you, not cold, cadaverous hands of bloodless fingers that 
token brain of ice, but warm, pulsating grasp that tells you of a heart 
of fire and a soul of love. We are not strangers here, but friends 
upon one journey bent, the road that leads through darkness to the 
great light of the Eternal New Year. 

WILLIAM T. DILLON. 
St. Joseph College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF DECEMBER 29-30, 1936. 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, under the patronage of the Catholic uni- 
versities, colleges, and seminaries of the Chicago area, on Tuesday, 
December 29, 1936, at 9:00 a. m. 


The general subject of the meeting was “Christian Philosophy and 
the Social Sciences.” The following papers were presented at this 
morning session devoted to “The Possibility of a Christian Philoso- 
phy”: “Was There a Christian Philosophy?”, by the Reverend James 
Kelley, of Seton Hall College; “Must There Be a Christian Philoso- 
phy?”, by the Reverend John F. McCormick, S.J., of Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago; “Can There Be a Christian Philosophy?”, by Dr. Harry 
McNeill, of Fordham University. 


The following committees were appointed: 


Nominating Committee 
John O. Riedl John F. McCormick William H. Kane 


Auditing Committee 
Charles C. Miltner William P. O’Connor Vernon J. Bourke 


Resolutions Committee 
Norbert C. Hoff George Hermann Derry William J. O’Meara 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session met in three sections, each section being 
called to order at 2:30 p.m. Section A, “Logic and Epistemology,” 
meeting in the Grey Room, was presided over by Dr. John O. Riedl, 
of Marquette University, chairman of the panel, the other members 
of which were the Reverend Francis A. Walsh, O.S.B., of The Catho- 
lic University of America, and Sister Mary Verda, of St. Mary’s 
College, South Bend, Indiana. The leaders in the discussion were the 
Reverend Ernest Kilzer, 0.S.B., of St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minnesota, who considered the question of “Neo-Positivist and 
Behaviouristic Views of Meaning,” and the Reverend Paul Tanner, 
of Marquette University, who spoke on “The Answer of Scholastic 
Realism to the Problem of Knowledge.” 


Section B, devoted to “Psychology,” meeting in the Crystal Room, 
was presided over by the chairman of the panel, the Reverend W. G. 
Summers, S.J., of Fordham University, assisted by the Reverend 
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Eligius Weir, O. F.M., of the College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois, 
and the Reverend William J. Bergin, C.S.V., of St. Viator College, 
Bourbonnaise, Illinois. Discussion was led by the Reverend Charles 
I. Doyle, S.J., of the Seminary of St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, 
Illinois, and the Reverend Joseph Schabert, of St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, the theme being, “Relations Between Scholastic 
Psychology and Modern Psychology.” 

Section C, “Philosophy of Law,” meeting in the Louis XVI Ball 
Room, was presided over by Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, of the University 
of Chicago Law School, chairman of the panel, assisted by Dr. Bren- 
dan F. Brown, of The Catholic University of America Law School, 
and the Reverend William T. Dillon, Dean of St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, Brooklyn, New York. The leaders in the discussion were 
the Reverend Linus Lilly, S.J., of St. Louis University, and Dr. John 
W. Curran, of DePaul University Law School. Their subject was 
“Possibilities of a Neo-Scholastic Philosophy of Law in United States 
Today.” 

The Annual Dinner of the Association was held at 7:00 p. m. in 
the Bal Tabarin Room of Hotel Sherman, following a reception for 
members and friends. The Reverend William T. Dillon, Dean of St. 
Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Vice President, presided. 
Greetings of the Archdiocese of Chicago were extended by His Ex- 
cellency, The Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago. The Honorable T. V. Smith, State Senator of Illinois and 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago, spoke on “Phi- 
losophy and Democracy”, and Very Reverend Ignatius Smith, O. P., 
of The Catholic University of America, delivered an address entitled 
“Philosophy in a University.” The Presidential Address was given 
by the Reverend John J. Toohey, S.J., of Georgetown University. 
Musical selections were rendered by Misses Antoinette Oberkoetter 
and Anne Marie Leahy. 


TUESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 30 


The following papers were presented at the second morning ses- 
sion of the meeting under the general subject “Scholasticism and the 
Social Sciences’: “The Challenge of Modern Social Sciences to Neo- 
Scholasticism” by the Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey, of The Catholic 
University of America; “Thomism and Scientific Indeterminism” by 
Dr. Charles deC. DeKoninck, of Laval University, Quebec, Canada; 
“The Laws of Population Growth” by Dr. Percy A. Robert, of The 
Catholic University of America. 


Afternoon Session 


The general business meeting of the Association was held at 1:45 
in the Louis XVI Ball Room. 

The report of the Auditing Committee approving the financial 
statement of the Secretary-Treasurer was made by the Reverend 


Charles A. Miltner. It was moved and seconded that this report be 
accepted. 
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The report of the Nominating Committee was made by Dr. John 
O. Riedl as follows: 


For President . . ... . . . . William T. Dillon 
For Vice President . .. . . . . Ignatius Smith 
For Secretary-Treasurer . . . . . Charles A. Hart 


Executive Council 


ForOne Year... ... . .. . Louis J. A. Mercier 
ForOne Year... .. .. . . John E. Burns 
ForTwo Years ..... . .. . James A. McWilliams 
ForTwoYears ... . . . . . Norbert C. Hoff 
ForThree Years... . .-. . . James J. Wallace 
ForThree Years . .. . . . . . William P. O’Connor 


For Pacific Coast Regional Conference 


Chairman ..... .. . .«. « Charles R. Baschab 


For Southern Regional Conference 


Chairman ....... . . . James J. Wallace 


It was moved and seconded that the report of the Nominating 
Committee be accepted, and that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
a unanimous ballot. 


The report of the Committee on Constitution was presented by the 
chairman, the Reverend John F. McCormick, S.J., of Marquette Uni- 
versity. (This report and action thereon published under the head- 
ing “Reports of Standing Committees.”’) 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was made by the Rev- 
erend Norbert C. Hoff, of Notre Dame University, and was approved 
as read. (This report is published under the heading “Report of 
Committee on Resolutions,’ following the “Reports of Standing 
Committees.” ) 


The Secretary announced the appointment of the Reverend Francis 
A. Walsh, O.S.B., of The Catholic University of America, as Editor- 
in-Chief of The New Scholasticism. He also announced the Board 
of Associate Editors as listed in the minutes of the Executive Coun- 
cil meeting. 


The business meeting adjourned at 3:50 p. m. for the continuation 
of the round table discussions. Division D, “Metaphysics,” meeting 
in the Grey Room, was presided over by the Reverend George J. Bull, 
S.J., of Fordham University, chairman of the panel, the other mem- 
bers being the Reverend John F. McCormick, S. J., of Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois, and Dr. Francis E. McMahon, of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. The leaders in the discussion were Dr. William 
J. O’Meara and Dr. Elizabeth G. Salmon, both of Fordham University. 
The theme was “Causality in the Physical Sciences.” 
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Division E, devoted to “Ethics and Philosophy of Society,” met in 
the Louis XVI Ball Room and was presided over by the Reverend 
Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame, as 
chairman of the panel, consisting of the chairman and Reverend John 
Doyle, of St. Mary’s of the Woods College, St. Mary’s of the Woods, 
Ind. Discussion in this section was led by Dr. Willis D. Nutting, of 
the University of Notre Dame, and the Reverend Thurber M. Smith, 
S.J., of St. Louis University. Their subject was “The Diminishing 
Individual in the Modern State.” 

Division F, “History of Philosophy,” meeting in the Crystal Room, 
was presided over by Dr. Anton C. Pegis, of Marquette University. 
The leaders in this discussion were Mr. Richard J. Thompson, of the 
Institute of Medieval Studies, St. Michael’s College, University of 
Toronto, and the Reverend Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. The problem proposed for discussion was “Rea- 
son in the Ethics and Theology of Abelard.” 

The sections adjourned at 5:30 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association was held at Hotel Cleveland, under the auspices 
of the John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio, December 30 and 31, 
1935. The proceedings were published in a volume entitled Proceed- 
ings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting, and mailed to all members. 


The membership of the Association, as of December 1, 1936, is as 
follows: 
Pa ee ae ee ee 
POGtHMEEIOMAL 2 6 6 kl - 98 
Caenstituent . .. +. s« « « « « « 164 
BOBOEIIG « «6 te se ts ts es Uw Oe 
Student Se ke ws & wat we we ee ee 
Foreign By Ge eo Mel ta ley ees ee ee 


The New Scholasticism has been issued in quarterly numbers dur- 
ing the year, constituting Volume X, of 416 pages. The distribution 
was as follows: 


Membership in the Association . ... . . 468 
Subscribers to The New Scholasticism . . . 122 
Special Exchange List (C. U. Library) .. . 66 
Se eee ee ee a 51 
ey «st et ee ee eae ee 
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The financial report, approved by your Committee of Auditors, is 
as follows: 

Receipts 
Balance on Hand—December 1, 19385 . .... . . . $2,493.20 
Membership dues in Association. . . . . . $2,350.05 
Subscriptions to The New Scholasticism. . . 608.38 
Royalties on Aspects * The New Scholastic Phi- 


losophy ea oe oe eS ee Sw Sm & .90 
Sale of Proceedings . a ae" 38.39 
Book Display at Cleveland Meeting a ae 6.00 
Annual Dinner > . oS & & 5.95 3,009.67 










Total Receipts . $5,502.87 


Expenditures 
Printing The New Scholasticism. . . . . . $1,549.63 
- Annual Proceedings . ...... 573.55 


se Miscellaneous . ........ 57.46 
Typist Gerviess . we tt th tl hl hl tll 300.00 
Miscellaneous Expense . . + -_ * « 141.71 
Book Display at Cleveland Meeting . c- & & 8.00 
Refund of Subscriptions. . ....... 4.75 
Service Charge of Bank. ........ 16 





Total Expenditures 2,635.26 


Balance on Hand—December 11,1986 ..... . . . $2,867.61 


The Secretary-Treasurer acknowledges the free office and file space 
from The Catholic University of America. 


The Secretary extended invitations to various members during 
January and February to read papers at the Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing. Practically all acceptances were in hand prior to May 1, 1936. 


On November 24, 1936, the program was sent to all members, to- 
gether with a request for names of persons or institutions which 
might be interested in membership, as well as suggestions for the sub- 
ject of the 1937 meeting, and suggestions as to the publications of 
the Association. Copies of proposed amendments to the Constitution 
were included with the program to the Constituent Members. The 
program was also sent to British and American philosophical reviews, 
with request for comment, and to the members of the Department of 
Philosophy of Chicago and Northwestern Universities, as well as to 
the Presidents of all the participating Catholic colleges, seminaries, 
and universities in the Chicago area. 


Letters of invitation to membership were sent during the year to 
all colleges and seminaries not on the list of the Association, and also 
to all those who registered at the Cleveland meeting who were not al- 
ready members. In this way the Secretary has carried on a continuous 
campaign for increasing membership during the year, with gratifying 
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results. The total number of applications received and accepted by 
the Executive Council at its meeting yesterday was 120. 


The Secretary was successful in arranging one sectional meeting, 
namely, the Third Southern Regional Conference at New Orleans, 
under the able chairmanship of the Reverend James J. Wallace, S. J., 
of Loyola University, with the Reverend W. Joseph Buckley, S. M., 
of Notre Dame Seminary, Secretary, both of whom were re-elected 
for the coming year. This meeting was held at Loyola University, 
with a concluding dinner at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, De- 
cember 12, 1936. Much credit for the splendid growth in membership 
and activity is also due to Rev. Dr. Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J., of 
Xavier University, who served as chairman of the two previous con- 
ferences (This year 56 new members were gained in this region), and 
also to the enthusiastic support of His Excellency Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Rummel, of New Orleans, and Most Rev. Christopher Byrnes, 
of Galveston. “Political and Social Philosophy” was the theme dis- 
cussed. Members of the conference were welcomed by the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop following the opening Mass. Papers on phases of 
political philosophy were read by Rev. Dr. Edward J. Murphy, S.S. J., 
Judge William Byrnes, and Rev. Martin Burke, S.J. At the conclu- 
sion of the afternoon session Sr. M. Vincent, O.P., read a paper on 
“Catholic Philosophy of the Worth While.” At the concluding dinner 
session at the St. Charles Hotel, Most Reverend Christopher Byrnes 
spoke on the subject, “Réle of the Church in Social Reconstruction,” 
and Rt. Rev. Peter H. Wynhoven on the subject, “Answer of Catholic 
Philosophy to the Problem of Modern Social Unrest.” 


For several reasons the Pacific Coast Sectional Conference was 
unable to have a meeting this year, but plans are being made, under 
the chairmanship of the Reverend Charles R. Baschab, of the Domini- 
can College of San Rafael, to hold a meeting during the coming year. 


The Secretary sent out a number of news releases to all Catholic 
papers during the year, particularly prior to the Annual Meeting, 
through the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service and 
the Bureau of Public Relations of The Catholic University of America, 
as well as the Publicity Bureau of the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Spe- 
cial notices were secured in the local Chicago papers. The Chairman- 
Secretary of the Local Committee on Arrangements, the Reverend 
John F. McCormick, S.J., of Loyola University, was assisted by the 
following: 


Honorary Chairman, Most. Rev. Bernard J. Sheil 


Rev. W. J. Bergin Rev. James A. Magner 
Rev. Laurence J. Daly Rev. John A. Murtaugh 
Rev. Peter Fromwell Rev. William A. O’Connor 
Rev. William Gorey Rev. C. J. O’Malley 

Rev. John M. Hayes Rev. Alexander Schorsch 
Rev. William Kane Rev. Timothy Sparks 

Rev. Alfred Kurtin Rev. J. Eugene Surprenant 


Rev. James A. Lowney Rev. Eligius Weir 
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Mother Vera Rogers 

Sister Mary Josephine 
Sister M. Justitia 

Sister M. Basiline 

Sister M. Chrysantha 
Sister Mary Eva 

Mr.and Mrs. Homer J. Buckley 
Mr. and Mrs. John Toole 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Victor 
Mrs. William Conley 

Mrs. Thomas Ditchfield 

Mrs. B. P. Doody. 

Mrs. Joseph F. Elward 

Mrs. Edward Kerwin 

Mrs. Benjamin Regan 

Mrs. Carl Schaub 

Miss Bernardine Blake 

Miss Gloria Barry 

Miss Johanna Doniat 

Miss Helen Driscoll 


Miss Rita Eppig 

Miss Helena Groves 
Miss Marion Mulligan 
Miss Helen Murphy 
Miss Helen O’Gara 

Miss Violet Park 

Miss Ruth Quirk 

Miss Margaret Mary Toole 
Miss Mary Agnes Tynan 
Miss Adeline Victor 
Miss Charlotte Wilcox 
Mr. David F. Bremner 
Dr. John Casey 

Mr. William H. Conley 
Mr. G. S. Hubbard 

Mr. John Mourant 

Mr. Henry Rago 

Mr. Richard Schnettler 
Mr. Philip H. Vitale 


Several short radio broadcasts on stations were arranged for 


periods prior and during the Annual Meeting (See Report of Commit- 
tee on Radio). 


Respectfully submited, 


CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RADIO AND PUBLICITY 


The chairman was able to arrange a number of radio talks and 


round table conferences prior to and during this Twelfth Annual 
Meeting, through the courtesy of local Chicago stations. 


Sunday, December 27, 4:00-4:30 p.m- 


Round Tables (Station WCFL), Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, Director. 
Round Table between Past President John F. McCormick, of 
Loyola University, Chicago, Chairman of Local Committee on 
Arrangements, and Association Secretary Charles A. Hart. Sub- 
ject: “Philosophy and the Man on the Street.” 


Wednesday, December 30, 4:45 p.m—Station WCFL. 


Round Table between Association President John J. Toohey and 


Dr. Francis E. McMahon, of the University of Notre Dame. 


Sub- 


ject: Philosophy and Everyday Living. 


Wednesday, December 30, 8:30-8:45 p.m.—Station WCFL. 


Popular talk on Philosophy by Vice President William T. Dillon. 
As previously reported, sub-committees have been appointed in 
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most of the principal cities with a view to securing series of popular 
talks on Scholastic Philosophy through the facilities of local radio 
stations. In New York City, a sub-committee under the chairmanship 
of the Reverend William T. Dillon, our Vice President, conducted a 
very successful series of eight talks, giving a short popular introduc- 
tion to Scholastic Philosophy over the Paulist Station WLWL. In sev- 
eral other cities negotiations are being carried on for similar series. 
It is recommended, as a phase of publicity for the Association, that 
additional sub-committees be appointed, or present sub-committees 
act, for the forming of study clubs for study of Scholastic Philosophy 
(similar to British); also that lecture series, if possible, be arranged 
in several large cities. 
Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES A. Hart, Chairman, 
JOHN J. TOOHEY, 


FRANCIS E. MCMAHON. 
December 29, 1936. 


The report was approved as read. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHY OF LAW 


Your committee on Legal Philosophy is pleased to report that it 
arranged for a round table on Scholastic jurisprudence, held on De- 
cember 29, 1936, in Chicago, as part of the program of the twelfth 
annual convention of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 
The principal addresses were delivered by Rev. Linus A. Lilly, S.J., 
regent of the St. Louis University Law School, and Prof. John W. 
Curran, De Paul University Law School. Professor Mortimer J. 
Adler, University of Chicago, led the discussion from the floor. This 
was the first round table on legal philosophy ever held under the aus- 
pices of your Association. 

On February 29, 1936, a mimeographed letter was sent by your 
committee to all teachers in Catholic Law Schools in this country, and 
to others interested in the formulation of a Scholastic jurisprudence, 
in which it was stated that Dr. Riedl, former president of the Associa- 
tion, had appointed a committee of three, namely, Professor Adler, 
Father Lilly and Doctor Brown, to make arrangements for a round 
table on the Philosophy of Law, to be held in Chicago at the end of 
December. This letter was accompanied by a mimeographed copy of 
the first annual report of the standing committee on Legal Philosophy 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 

Your committee sent a second mimeographed letter on June 25, 
1936, to Scholastic legal educators in the United States, informing 
them tentatively of the subject, speakers, time and place of the De- 
cember round table. A third mimeographed letter, dated December 
10, 1936, gave exact details of the round table. Your committee held 
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its second annual meeting in Chicago on December 29, for the pur- 
pose of formulating plans for the coming year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


BRENDAN F. Brown, Chairman, 
MORTIMER J. ADLER, 

TimotTHY L. BOUSCAREN, 

JOHN W. CURRAN, 

WILLIAM T. DILLON, 

CHARLES A. HART, 

JOHN C. FITZGERALD, 

JAMES J. KEARNEY, 

WALTER B. KENNEDY, 

LINuS A. LILLY. 


The report was approved as read. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 


The undersigned Committee on Constitutional Amendments, ap- 
pointed at the last general meeting of the Association, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 31, 1935, proposes the following amendments to the 
Constitution of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, in 
accordance with article entitled “Amendments,” which reads as 
follows: 
“The constitution and its by-laws may be amended by a two- 
third vote of the Constituent Members attending any regular 
meeting, provided that a draft of the proposed amendment be 
sent to each Constituent Member at least thirty (30) days be- 
fore the regular meeting.” 

First Amendment: NAME. The name of this organization shall be 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 

A number of the members of the Association feel that such a name 
would be much more indicative of the object of the Association than 
the present name. The proposed name would also prevent confusion 
of the work of the Association with that of theological groups. 


Second Amendment: OBJECT. The object of this Academy (Associa- 
tion) shall be to promote study and research in the field of phi- 
losophy and allied subjects, with special reference to Scholastic 
Philosophy. 

The words “and allied subjects” are added to the present statement 
of object after the word “philosophy” in order that the object of the 
organization may be brought into agreement with the statement on 
Constituent Membership as contained in the next article on 
“Membership.” 


Third Amendment: MEMBERSHIP. Colleges, theological seminaries 
and universities can assist financially in the work of the Academy 
(Association) by taking out Institutional Membership. 

This amendment would change the last sentence in the second 
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paragraph on “Membership” to eliminate the word “desire” as to this 
class of membership, as it was felt that expression of desires would 
not seem to have a proper place in a Constitution. 


Fourth Amendment (A): EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. The functions of the 
Executive Council shall be ... (8) To have full control of all 
publications of the Academy (Association). 

This proposes to change the present wording “(3) To regulate” to 
the words “to have full control” in order that this enumerated func- 
tion may be in agreement with the general statement of functions at 
the beginning of this article, which reads: “The Executive Council 
shall have supreme control of all the affairs of the Association.” 
Fourth Amendment (B): Add to enumerated functions of the Article 

on “Executive Council”—“(4) To pass on the qualifications of all 

applicants for membership.” 

In any list of enumerated functions, it was felt that such power 
should certainly be listed. 

Fifth Amendment: To make such changes in the wording of other 
articles of the constitution as will be rendered necessary to con- 
form with whatever proposed amendments may be adopted by the 
Academy (Association). 


Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 


JOHN F. McCormick, Chairman, 
BRENDAN F. Brown, 
CHARLES A. HART. 


The proposed first and second amendments, lacking the required 
two-thirds vote, were rejected. The proposed third and fourth amend- 
ments were accepted, with but one dissenting vote, to become the First 
and Second Amendments to the Constitution of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. In view of the rejection of the proposed 
first amendment, the fifth proposed amendment was not considered. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, The American Catholic Philosophical Association, in 
annual convention assembled, in the metropolitan city of Chicago, 
under the patronage and inspiration of His Eminence, George Cardi- 
nal Mundelin, and 


Whereas, We realize profoundly that no sound and abiding civili- 
zation can endure except on those foundations of reason and revela- 
tion of philosophy and faith, that our Holy Father, Pius XI, has so 
often proclaimed to the world in his exhortations to restore this Peace 
of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ; 


Be It Resolved, That this convention lay at the feet of His Holiness 
this solemn pledge of our homage and loyal devotion, with the supreme 
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dedication of all our labors and our lives to advance the militant and 
world-wide crusade inaugurated so auspiciously by His Holiness, 
against the sinister forces of paganism and communism that now so 
gravely becloud the prospects of social, industrial, and international 
peace; 


And Be It Further Resolved, That we tender to His Eminence, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago, the grateful assurance of our appre- 
ciation of his official encouragement and approval that have so favor- 
ably prospered the success of this convention; 


And Be It Further Resolved, That we likewise convey to His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago, and to the Reverend John F. McCormick, S. J., and to all his 
assiduous and untiring associates on the Local Committee on Ar- 
rangements, and to all the faculties and student bodies of the Catho- 
lic universities, seminaries, and colleges of this great metropolitan 
area of Chicago, this enthusiastic word of cordial gratitude for the 
unstinted codperation and never-failing hospitality which must ever 
make this convention one of the most memorable in the annals of our 
organization; 


And Be It Further Resolved, That, to the public officials of Chi- 
cago, to the representatives of the press, to the managers of the Hotel 
Sherman, and to other numberless friends and benefactors, we express 
our unfeigned and heartfelt thanks for the kindliness and courtesy 
so graciously showered on this convention; 


And Be it Further Resolved, That we record our deep sense of 
obligation to the President and other officers of the Association, among 
whom we think it no invidious distinction to signalize with emphatic 
recognition the debt the Association owes to the unwearying, all-the- 
year-round devotion of our scholarly and indefatigable Secretary- 
Treasurer, the Reverend Charles A. Hart; 


And Be It Further Resolved, That we recall the stimulus and 
grateful inspiration that we have drawn from the learned and com- 
prehensive papers delivered before this convention, and from the kind- 
ling contact of mind with mind that we have enjoyed throughout all 
the other contributions to discussion; 


And Be It Further Resolved, That, in commending the division of 
our deliberations into general meetings and round table discussions, 
we venture to recommend the suggestion that, since the purpose of 
our organization is not only to promote philosophic scholarship in 
the remoter fields of research, but practically to impress the principles 
of Scholasticism on the mind of our day and generation, and since the 
vast majority of our membership is actively engaged in the daily work 
of concrete philosophical instruction, we recommend, we repeat, the 
suggestion that one section, at least, of our future round table dis- 
cussions shall be devoted to the pedagogical problems of objectives, 
aims, and practical procedures that shall enable our students to de- 
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velop for themselves that most perfect paragon of intellectual power 
that civilization has yet developed—the Scholastic Mould of Mind. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 
GEORGE HERMANN DERRY, 
NORBERT C. HOFF, 
WILLIAM J. O’MEARA. 
The report of the Committee on Resolutions was approved as read. 





MINUTES OF MEETINGS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 





The Executive Council held three meetings since the close of our 
Eleventh Annual Meeting, at Cleveland, the first at Hotel Cleveland, 
in Cleveland, on December 31, 1935, immediately after adjournment 
of the Annual Meeting. At that time the Council decided on the date, 
place and general themes for discussion at the Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing. The minutes of this meeting are recorded in the Proceedings of 
the Eleventh Annual Meeting. The Council also decided upon New 
York City as the place of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting. 

The second meeting was held at Hotel Sherman, in Chicago, on 
December 29, 1936. The following members were present: 


John J. Toohey James A. McWilliams 
William T. Dillon Louis J. A. Mercier 
Charles A. Hart Ignatius Smith 


Francis McMahon 
The Council approved the following applications for membership: 


INSTITUTIONAL 
De La Salle Normal School, Lafayette, La. 
Marianites of Holy Cross, New Orleans, La. 
Marist College, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 
Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 
Oblate Fathers, New Orleans, La. 
Sacred Heart College, Louisville, Ky. 
SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 
Ursuline College, New Orleans, La. 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE 


Aleman, Rev. Vernon P., 3778 Gentilly Blvd., New Orleans, La. 
André, Very Rev. George, 4218 South Broad St., New Orleans, La. 
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Badeaux, Rev. Carroll, Holy Savior Church, Lockport, La. 

Baechle, Rev. Francis L., Holy Family Church, Port Allen, La. 

Bergen, Mrs. Statia R., 1417 West Marquette Rd., Chicago, IIl. 

Bergin, Rev. William J., St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, II. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, 1004 North 10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Blazek, Miss Mary, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Brennan, Mr. Joseph G., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Bronson, Mr. Roy A., 220 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Brother Harold, Pres., Holy Cross College, New Orleans, La. 

Brue, Rev. Arthur, St. John the Baptist Church, Brusly, La. 

Buchanan, Prof. Scott, University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Buckley, Mr. James A., 1366 Neptune Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph, Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Buckley, Mr. Joseph P., 729 Poydras St., New Orleans, La. 

Burke, Rev. Martin, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Burke, Jr., Mr. William J., 421 Pelican Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Byrnes, Right Rev. Patrick J., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

Byrnes, Hon. William H., 1926 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Caillouet, Rev. Louis A., Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church, Kenner, 
La. 

Chapman, Prof. Emmanuel, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Connor, Dr. James T., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Coulombe, Rev. Joseph M., St. James Church, St. James, La. 

Couvillon, Rev. Francis 0., Sacred Heart Church, Pineville, La. 

Coyne, Rev. Francis, Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Danna, Dr. Joseph A., 401 Chaille Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Daspit, Mr. Lawrence F., 1137 Canal Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

DeVerges, Dr. Philip C., 4706 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 

Dillon, Rev. Henry, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Doyle, Rev. Charles I., Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Fuchs, Rev. Alphonse C., St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash. 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., Bishop of Natchez, Miss. 

Gormley, Mr. Francis T., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Greco, Very Rev. Charles P., St. Maurice Church, New Orleans, La. 

Harty, Rev. W. J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Hayes, Rev. John M., 1822 Massasoit Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Hillenbrand, Very Rev. Reynold, Rector, St. Mary of the Lake Semi- 
nary, Mundelein, Il. 

Hope, Rev. Arthur J., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Janssen, Rev. Joseph P., St. Henry’s Church, New Orleans, La. 

Koenig,, Rev. Albert, Our Lady of Prompt Succor Church, Westwego, 
La. 

Kusman, Rev. Stanley J., Maryhurst Normal School, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Lamendola, Rev. F. S., St. Joseph’s Church, Thibodeaux, La. 

Lapeyre, Mr. James M., 2827 Octavia St., New Orleans, La. 

Larkin, Very Rev. Michael J., Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, 
La. 

Loeber, Dr. Maud, 2519 Short St., New Orleans, La. 

Lowney, Rev. J. A., St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Ill. 
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Marchand, Very Rev. G., Rector, University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont., 
Can. 

Marionneaux, Rev. L. E., Our Lady of Lourdes Church, New Orleans, 
La. 

Martin, Mr. George, 414 Balter Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

McCabe, Rev. Martin J., Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 

McCall, Mr. Raymond J., 18 Brower Ave., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

McCarrigher, Rev. Charles, Holy Cross College, New Orleans, La. 

McKinnon, Mr. Harold R., 1095 Lombard St., San Francisco, Calif. 

McNamee, Rev. Stephen F., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Mohan, Rev. James, Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Mother M. Louis Gonzaga, Ursuline College, New Orleans, La. 

Mullen, Rev. John C., St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Myers, Mr. Sherry B., University of San Francisco, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Newman, Rev. Thomas M., La Salette Seminary, Altamount, N. Y. 

O’Donnell, Mr. Frank H., 3901 General Taylor St., New Orleans, La. 

O’Donnell, Mr. Harold J., 4306 Elba St., New Orleans, La. 

Orford, Rev. James F., Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Ormsby, Rev. Joseph, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Perret, Dr. J. M., 1220 Short St., New Orleans, La. 

Prendergast, Rev. Edward J., 2545 Bayou Rd., New Orleans, La. 

Pyzikiewicz, Rev. Joseph, Mater Dolorosa Church, New Orleans, La. 

Ragusa, Dr. Thomas J., 626 Jessamine St., San Antonio, Texas. 

Reger, Right Rev. Ambrose, Pres., St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, 
Ala. 

Ripp, Rev. Robert W., Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Riter, Rev. Regis H., St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. 

Rulin, Dr. Arthur, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Rummel, Most Rev. Joseph F., Archbishop of New Orleans, La. 

St. Paul, Mr. John, Jr., 1422 Canal Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Salerno, Dr. E. F., 431 South Johnson St., New Orleans, La. 

Schneiders, Dr. Alexander A., Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Schrynen, Rev. Joseph, Our Lady of Lourdes Church, New Orleans, 
La. 

Sister Mary Aquinas McLoughlin, Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Ia. 

Sister M. Francisca, Loretto Mother House, Nerinx, Ky. 

Sister Katharine, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

Sister Patricia, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Mary Ruth, St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Skiffington, Rev. Sidney J., 3778 Gentilly Blvd., New Orleans, La. 

Slavin, Rev. Robert J., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sparrow, Rev. John M. A., Villanova Monastery, Villanova, Penna. 

Spitzig, Mr. Joseph A., 15503 Lake Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Thuis, Right Rev. Columban, Abbot, St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, 
La. 

Toolen, Most Rev. Thomas J., Bishop of Mobile, Ala. 

Trainor, Miss Stella, 7000 South Shore Drive Hotel, Chicago, III. 
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Vandegaer, Rev. J. C., P. O. Box 285, Tallulah, La. 

Vulliet, Miss Elsie M., 4624 Cleveland Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Wallace, Rev. James J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Webb, Rev. Charles J., Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas, 

Wegmann, Rev. Anthony J., St. Maurice Church, New Orleans, La. 

Weiss, Rev. F. J., 25 Boulevard, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Whitford, Rev. C. F., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wynhoven, Right Rev. Peter M. H., Our Lady of Lourdes Church, 
New Orleans, La. (Re-instated). 


STUDENT 

Bezou, Mr. Henry C., Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Brother Ginsberg, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Caillouet, Mr. James L., Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Harrington, Rev. George J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

McKian, Mr. John D., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Molloy, Mr. Mervyn, The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Powers, Mr. William E., Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Sullivan, Rev. John A., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sutfin, Mr. Edward, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Tocik, Rev. J. F., Northeast Catholic High School, Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Council ruled that after two years non-payment of dues, mem- 
bers should be dropped from the list of members. 


The Council decided to meet at Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
on December 29 and 30, 1937, for the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 
under the patronage of the universities, colleges, and seminaries of 
the New York area. The general subject, suggested by various mem- 
bers and accepted by the Council, is to be “Philosophy of Education.” 


The Council also approved of the proposed plan for a joint meet- 
ing with the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, on 
the afternoon of December 30, 1937 (that is, the second day), in New 
York, if same could be arranged, with a view to the furthering of a 
better understanding between American Scholastic and non-Scholastic 
philosophers. This proposal had received unanimous approval of the 
Executive Council of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division. 

The Council named the Reverend Francis A. Walsh, O.S.B., of 
The Catholic University of America, as Editor-in-Chief of The New 
Scholasticism for a period of three years, with power to name a Board 
of Associate Editors, subject to the approval of the Executive Coun- 
cil. The Council named the Secretary-Treasurer ex officio Business 
Manager of The New Scholasticism, and directed the Editor-in-Chief to 
indicate clearly on the cover of The New Scholasticism that the same 
is the journal of the Association. 
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The Council empowered the Secretary to codrdinate the work of 
all sectional committees. 


The Council also took up with Dr. James T. Connor, of Loyola 
University, New Orleans, Corresponding Secretary of the Southern 
Regional Conference of the Association, the subject of expenses of 
this conference. It was requested that the present arrangement, 
whereby the National Association pays the incidental expenses of the 
Regional Conference, be continued for the time being. 


Another meeting of the Executive Council was held on December 
30, 1936, at 12:30 p. m., at which time Dr. Walsh recommended as 
members of the Board of Associate Editors: 


Charles A. Hart Edward A. Pace 
John F. McCormick John Riedl 

James A. McWilliams James H. Ryan 
Louis J. A. Mercier John K. Ryan 
Charles C. Miltner Elizabeth G. Salmon 


Ignatius Smith 


This list, as recommended by the Editor-in-Chief, was appointed by 
the Council. 


The Council received invitations to meet in Detroit, St. Louis, and 
St. Paul. All invitations were filed for consideration as meeting 
places for 1938, in view of action of the Council last year to meet in 
New York in 1937. 


The Council considered the question of formal association or affilia- 
tion with the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
but no formal action was taken. 


The President was authorized to appoint the following to the vari- 
ous standing committees on sectional meetings for the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting, their action to be subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Association and contingent upon such omission of sec- 
tional meetings as might be necessary in view of the proposed joint 
meeting of the Association with the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, on the second afternoon of the Association’s 
next annual meeting. (The last named is chairman, and will serve 
for two years; the first named will serve for three years, and the sec- 
ond named for one year.) 


(a) Ethics and Philosophy of Society: 
John J. Doyle, George H. Mahowald, Charles C. Miltner. 


(b) Metaphysics: 
Daniel C. O’Grady, George D. Bull, John F. McCormick. 


(c) History of Philosophy: 
Philip S. Moore, Anton C. Pegis, Gerald B. Phelan. 


(d) Psychology: 
J. Edward Rauth, Walter G. Summers, Joseph A. Schabert. 
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(e) Philosophy of Law and Government: 
William F. Roemer, Linus A. Lilly, Brendan F. Brown. 


(f) Logic and Epistemology: 
Celestine Bittle, Sister M. Verda, John O. Riedl. 


The meeting adjourned at 2:30 p. m. 
CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(December 1, 1936) 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Cantwell, Most Rev. John J., 710 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hayes, His Eminence Patrick Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 30 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClean, Right Rev. Peter H., 359 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Cass Ave., LaCrosse, Wis. 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 226 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

O’Connell, His Eminence William Cardinal, 2101 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton, Mass. 

Schrembs, Most Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Brighton, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 
Basselin Foundation, The, Washington, D. C. 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Catholic University of America, The, Washington, D. C. 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 
College of St. Albert the Great, Oakland, Calif. 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 
College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Calif. 

College of the Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. 
Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

DePaul University, Chicago, IIl. 

Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 

Duns Scotus College, Redford Station, Detroit, Mich. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, Butler, N. J. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Georgetown Visitation Convent, Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Loyola University at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Brentwood Heights, Los Angeles, Calf. 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 

Mt. St. Michael’s, Hillyard Station, Spokane, Wash. 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 

Redemptorist Fathers Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Rosary College, River Rorest, III. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 

St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 

St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., Wisconsin. 

St. John’s Boston Ecclesiastical Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 
St. Mary’s Hall, Villanova, Pa. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wis. 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Ontario, Canada. 
St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 

St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. 

St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago, IIl. 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. 
Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Detroit Law School, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 

Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

Xavier University, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

America Press, The, 29 West 108th St., New York, N. Y. 

Baisnée, Rev. Jules A., The Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Barlow, Rev. John E., Xavier University, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 

Baschab, Rev. Charles R., St. Mary Star of the Sea Church, Sausalito, 
Calif. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Bellperch, Rev. R. J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Blake, Rev. Peter L., 1949 Bathgate Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boyer, Rev. A., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Bronson, Mr. Roy A., 220 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Brosnan, Rev. William J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Brother D. Edward, Pres., St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 

Brother E. Anselm, Pres., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bruckmann, Rev. William D., 1400 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Buchanan, Prof. Scott, University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Bukowski, Rev. Arthur F., Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Bull, Rev. George, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Burke, Very Rev. D. M., St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wis. 

Burns, Rev. Dennis F., Pres., Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Burns, Rev. John E., St. Mary’s College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Byrne, Most Rev. Christopher E., P. O. Drawer 673, Galveston, Texas. 

Callahan, Rev. Daniel J. M., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Callahan, Very Rev. J. L., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Til. 

Capuchin Fathers, Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 

Carey, Rev. William A., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Cashin, Mr. John Lewis, 49 Ridge Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Casserly, Rev. Edward V., 1423 St. Philip St., New Orleans, La. 

Centner, Rev. Adelbert W., Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 

Chandler, Rev. Arthur H., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Chapman, Dr. Emmanuel, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Clune, Rev. Joseph, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Codd, Mr. Leo A., 1637 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Colligan, Rev. John J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Collins, Rev. James L., St. Gregory Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Conahan, Rev. Hugh, 919 Cambronne St., New Orleans, La. 

Connolly, Rev. Cornelius J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Connor, Dr. James Thomas, Loyola University Law School, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Cooper, Rev. John M., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Corby, Rev. Edmund J., St. Henry’s Church, Erlanger, Ky. 

Corcoran, Rev. Francis V., DePaul University, Chicago, IIl. 

Cote, Rev. A. B., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Crowley, Rev. Charles, 2022 St. Bernard Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Culemans, Rev. J. B., Sacred Heart Church, Moline, II. 

Cunningham, Rev. James F., 415 West 59th St., New York, N. Y. 

Curran, Prof. John W., DePaul University, Chicago, Il. 

Curry, Rev. T. Francis, Oblate House of Philosophy, Newburg, N. Y. 

Daly, Rev. Joseph A., College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 

DeKoninck, Dr. Charles Decruydt, 23 St. John St., Quebec, P. Q., Can. 

Demjanovich, Rev. Charles C., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Dar- 
lington, N. J. 

Derry, Dr. George Hermann, Pres., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Deutsch, Right Rev. Alcuin, Pres., St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn. 

Diehl, Rev. Francis A., St. Mary’s Hall, Villanova, Pa. 

Dietz, Hon. Nicholas, 44 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dillon, Rev. Henry, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dillon, Rev. William T., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
: a 

Dodd, Rev. Francis J., St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
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Dolan, Rev. Francis J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Dolesh, Mr. F. J., 5253 West Melrose St., Chicago, IIl. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dooley, Rev. W. D., Pres., College of St. Albert the Great, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Dore, Mr. Edward S., 132 East 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Dorzweiler, Rev. Edwin, St. Fidelis Monastery, Victoria, Kansas. 

Downing, Rev. Francis X., Institute of Philosophy, Huntington, L. L., 
eS A 

Downing, Prof. P. J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Doyle, Rev. John J., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. 

Driscoll, Rev. Alexius M., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Til. 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., The Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Duce, Rev. Hugh M., Pres., Loyola University, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dwyer, Mr. Francis X., Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Eberle, Rev. Alphonse G., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Elsbernd, Rev. Alphonse, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl. 

Engelen, Rev. William J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, Rector, St. Augustine’s Seminary, Bay St. Louis, 
Miss. 

Fagothey, Rev. Austin, University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Fenlon, Very Rev. John F., Pres., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Fennel, Mr. J., Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

Fenton, Rev. Joseph C., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fitzgerald, Prof. John C., Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

Fitzpatrick, Rev. John F., Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 

Fletcher, Rev. Albert L., St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John A., 1118 South 3rd St., Louisville, Ky. 

Flynn, Rev. Hubert J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fochtman, Rev. Vincent A., Pres., Quincy College, Quincy, IIl. 

Francis, Right Rev. Abbot, Pres., St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Fla. 

Frierson, Rev. Leo, Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. 

Fritz, Rev. Henry, Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Fuchs, Rev. Alphonse C., St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash. 

Gallagher, Very Rev. P. J., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gassler, Right Rev. F. L., St. Joseph’s Church, Baton Rouge, La. 

Gillis, Rev. James M., Editor, The Catholic World, New York, N. Y. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Golatka, Rev. Walter, Maryhurst Normal School, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Gorman, Rev. Gabriel, St. Mary’s Monastery, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Grady, Rev. Joseph E., Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gregory, Rev. Martin, M., St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 

Grindel, Rev. Carl W., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Groen, Rev. Peter, St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Guilday, Right Rev. Peter, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Gunn, Rev. William W., 34 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hagerty, Prof. James L., St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Calif. 

Hahn, Mr. S. K., 654 West Lake St., Chicago, Il. 

Hamel, Rev. Edmund J., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Hannan, Rev. Jerome D., 108 North Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Daniel V., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, 
Huntington, N. Y. 

Harman, Mrs. Ira C., 1540 Seott Avenue, Chicago Heights, IIl. 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hayes, Rev. John M., 1822 Massasoit Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Heelan, Most Rev. Edmond, 2221 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Heidingsfelder, Dr. George, Eichstaett, Bavaria, Germany. 

Heiser, Rev. Basil, Our Lady of Carey Seminary, Carey, Ohio. 

Henry, Right Rev. Hugh T., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hickey, Rev. Augustine F., 34 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoever, Rev. Hugo H., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Hope, Rev. Arthur J., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Horan, Miss Ellamay, DePaul University, Chicago, IIl. 

Howard, Most Rev. Francis W., 1140 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 170 Meade Ave., Passaic, N. J. 

Ireton, Most Rev. Peter L., 800 Cathedral Pl., Richmond, Va. 

Johnston, Rev. Robert S., Pres., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Juergens, Rev. Sylvester P., Maryhurst Normal School, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Kane, Rev. William H., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Kearney, Mr. James J., 6646 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Keelan, Rev. Vincent L., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Keep, Rev. John J., Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 

Kelley, Very Rev. James, Pres., Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Kelly, Rev. Arthur J., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Kelly, Most Rev. Francis M., 275 Harriet St., Winona, Minn. 

Kelly, Rev. J. Vincent, Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

Kelly, Rev. Joseph P., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Keyes, Most Rev. Michael J., The Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Klonowski, Rev. Henry T. T., 1427 College St., Scranton, Pa. 

Klowo, Right Rev. Anthony A., St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, 
Mich. 

Kuhlman, Rev. B. F., 317 Superior Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Lambe, Rev. Peter J., 462 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Langan, Rev. Edmund J., 853 Capouse Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Leen, Prof. William, 56 Wayne St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Leick, Rev. Michael, Academy of Notre Dame of Providence, Newport. 
Ky. 

LeSage, Rev. John J., DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Lilly, Rev. Linus A., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Liske, Rev. Thomas V., Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Evanston, IIl. 

Lyons, Rev. Avitus E., 3911 Martha Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

MacDonnell, Rev. Joseph F., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Maher, Rev. Thomas F., St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mahowald, Rev. George H., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mangan, Rev. Bernard P., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Marchand, Very Rev. G., Rector, University of Ottawa, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Can. 

Marling, Rev. Joseph M., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 

Martin, Mr. Paul, 607 Security Bldg., Windsor, Ontario, Can. 

Martin, Rev. Thomas J., St. Mary’s Church, Helena, Ark. 

Martin, Rev. William E., 807 Superior Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

McAndrew, Rev. James P., 312 Davis St., Scranton, Pa. 

McAuliffe, Most Rev. Maurice F., 140 Farmington Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 

McCarthy, Rev. Lorenzo, Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

McCormick, Rev. John F., Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

McCormick, Right Rev. P. J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

McDonough, Right Rev. James M., Rector, St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

McGrath, Most Rev. Joseph F., Box 760, Baker, Oregon. 

McKeough, Rev. M. J., 920 Christian St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McLaughlin, Rev. Joseph A., Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 

McLaughlin, Rev. Lalor, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 

McLaughlin, Most Rev. Thomas H., Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington, N. J. 

MeMahon, Dr. Francis E., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

McMahon, Right Rev. Joseph H., 472 West 142nd St., New York, N. Y. 

McMenamin, Rev. John G., SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Rome, Italy. 

MeNeill, Dr. Harry, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

McWilliams, Rev. James A., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Melchiors, Prof. John M., Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Mercier, Prof. Louis J. A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Meyer, Rev. Frederick A., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Meyer, Rev. Gratian, 1406 East Washington St., Louisville, Ky. 

Michel, Rev. Virgil, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Middleton, Rev. John S., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Miltner, Rev. Charles C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Mohan, Rev. James, Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Moore, Rev. Philip S., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Moore, Rev. William A., St. Agnes Rectory, Utica, N. Y. 

Moran, Rev. Michael, Marymount College, Salina, Kansas. 

Mork, Rev. L. H., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Mother Agatha, St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Cornwells Heights, Pa. - 

Mother M. Aloysia, Pres., Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Mother M. Aquinas Norton, The Convent, Rochester, Minn. 

Mother Eleanor Regan, Dean, Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebr. 

Mother M. Generose, Superior, Holy Family Convent, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Mullen, Rev. John C., St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mulligan, Rev. Thomas C., St. Edward’s Seminary, Seattle, Wash. 

Murphy, Rev. Edward F., Pres., Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

Murray, Rev. P. P., 6410 Dante Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Newman, Rev. Thomas M., LaSalette Seminary, Altamont, N. Y. 

Nicholson, Miss Anne M., 13812 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Nickerson, Mr. Hoffman, West Shore Road, Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y. 

Noonan, Rev. John P., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Noonan, Mr. Joseph, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nunan, Very Rev. J., The Cathedral, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Obering, Rev. William F., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 

O’Brien, Rev. Albert, St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 

O’Connor, Rev. William P., St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., 
Wis. 

O’Grady, Prof. Daniel C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

O’Hara, Most Rev. Gerald P., 222 East Harris St., Savannah, Ga. 

O’Leary, Rev. Joseph M., 5700 North Harlem Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

O’Leary, Most Rev. Thomas M., 68 Elliot St., Springfield, Mass. 

O’Meara, Dr. William J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

O’Neill, Jr., Mr. Charles J., Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 

O’Neill, Mr. F. Gordon, Editor, The Monitor, San Francisco, Calif. 

O’Neill, Rev. John J., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

O’Neill, Miss Sara B., Hotel Windermere, West, Chicago, II. 

Osgniach, Rev. Augustine, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

O’Toole, Rev. Christopher J., Holy Cross Novitiate, North Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

Pace, Right Rev. Edward A., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pegis, Dr. Anton C., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Perkins, Rev. J. A., St. Boniface, Seymour P. O., Ill. 

Peters, Rev. Edward, St. Paul’s College, Washington, D. C. 

Petersen, Rev. Theodore C., Mt. Paul Novitiate, Oak Ridge, N. J. 

Peterson, Most Rev. John B., 151 Walnut St., Manchester, N. H. 

Phelan, Rev. Gerald B., St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, Can. 

Piotrowski, Rev. Sylvester A., 3195 South Superior St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Pitt, Rev. Felix N., 443 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Pollock, Prof. Robert C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Rattler, Rev. Tarcisius, Mt. St. Joseph College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rawlinson, Right Rev. A. J., 325 South Chestnut St., Seymour, Ind. 

Redon, Rev. J. M., St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 
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Rehring, Rev. George J., Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 

Riedl, Dr. John O., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Riggs, Rev. T. Lawrason, 1385 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Rochford, Miss Marie B., 5838 Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Roddy, Rev. Walter A., St. Gregory Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Roemer, Prof. William F., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Rolbiecki, Rev. John J., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Rosewarne, Mr. Vassar B., 411 Grandex Apts., Detroit, Mich. 

Ryan, Most Rev. James H., 808 North 36th St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Ryan, Right Rev. John A., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ryan, Rev. John K., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Salmon, Dr. Elizabeth G., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Schabert, Rev. Joseph A., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

Schumacher, Dr. Henry C., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Schumacher, Rev. Matthew, St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, Ind. 

Schwitalla, Rev. Alphonse M., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Scott, Rev. George, Franciscan House, Providence, R. I. 

Shea, Rev. George A., Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Sheen, Right Rev. Fulton J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sheerin, Rev. Francis L., Alma College, Alma, Calif. 

Sherman, Rev. James E., St. Gregory Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sigmar, Rev. Julian, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Sister Mary A. Molloy, Dean, College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Sister M. Agnes, Pres., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

Sister Agnes Loretto McCann, College of Mt. St. Joseph, Mt. St. 
Joseph, Ohio. 

Sister Agnes Teresa McAuliffe, Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. 

Sister Mary Anastasia Coady, Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth P. 
O., Ky. 

Sister Mary Angele, St. Xavier College, Chicago, III. 

Sister M. Basiline, Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 

Sister Mary Celestine, Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 

Sister Mary Clare, Sisters College, Akron, Ohio. 

Sister Mary dePaul Cogan, Maryknoll Teachers School, Maryknoll, 
N. Y. 

Sister M. Eugenia, St. John’s High School, Pittston, Pa. 

Sister Frances, Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

Sister M. Francisca, Loretto Motherhouse, Nerinx, Ky. 

Sister Inez Eucharia, 226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 
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